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CHAPTER  I 


Bless  my  soul,  how  clearly  it  all  comes  back 
to  me  !  Years  have  gone  by  since  all  this 
happened,  yet  it  is  so  fresh  in  my  memory  that 
it  seems  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday.  I’ve 
seen  some  curious  things  one  way  and  another 
in  my  time,  but  I  think  my  own  love  story 
is  about  the  most  curious  of  them  all.  I 
remember  when  I  was  only  a  scrap  of  a  boy, 
I  used  to  tell  myself  stories,  and  hoped  that 
when  my  time  should  come  to  fall  in  love  it 
would  be  in  a  romantic  fashion.  Little  did  I 
imagine  how  romantic  it  was  destined  to  be. 
Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  do  my  best 
to  tell  you  about  it.  You  must,  however, 
remember  that  I’m  not  much  of  a  fist  with  a 
pen.  I’m  better  at  doing  a  thing  than  writing 
about  it.  Let  that  be  as  it  may,  however,  you 
shall  ha  ye  the  story  for  what  it  is  worth,  and 
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then  if  it  does  not  come  iip  to  expectations  I 
shall,  at  least,  have  the  satisfaction  of  having 
tried  to  do  my  best.  More  than  that  no  man 
can  do. 

To  begin  with,  let  me  say  that  I  have  been 
knocking  about  the  world  ever  since  I  was  a 
bit  of  a  boy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  ran 
away  from  school  in  order  to  go  to  §ea,  and 
a  precious  hard  time  I  had  of  it.  I  was 
twice  wrecked  before  I  was  eighteen,  and 
on  the  last  occasion  came  very  near  to 
losing  my  life.  However,  that’s  neither  here 
nor  there.  I  didn’t  lose  it,  or  I  shouldn’t 
be  spinning  this  tale  now.  What  do  you 
think  ?  But  let  us  start  fair  and  see  what 
we  can  do. 

From  my  earliest  childhood  I’m  willing  to 
confess  that  I  always  had  a  longing  to  visit  the 
Southern  Seas.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned  it 
was  “  The  Home  of  Romance,”  the  World’s 
Fairyland,  in  fact !  I  dreamt  continually  of 
enchanting  Islands — of  maidens  more  than 
fair — of  pleasant  sea  fronts  where  the  palm 
trees  rustle  their  leaves  and  the  sand  npon 
the  beaches  is  always  warm,  and  the  little 
waves  creep  in  as  if  they  are  afraid  that 
their  noise  will  break  the  stillness  and  the 
general  harmony. 

Well,  I  put  in  eight  years  of  that  sort  of 
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life,  as  you  shall  presently  hear,  and  then  I 
thought  I’d  earned  a  holiday.  I  wonder  if 
you  know  what  a  holiday  means  to  a  man  who 
has  been  working  morning,  noon,  and  night 
for  eight  long  years.  There’s  not  much  fun 
in  it,  I  can  assure  you — the  work,  I  mean,  of 
course,  not  the  holiday. 

It  was  on  the  23rd  of  July,  never  mind  in 
what  year,  that  I  left  Sydney  in  the  sailing 
ship  Hullket,  bound  for  London  via  the  Cape. 
What  I  was  going  to  do  in  England  when  I 
got  there  I  did  not  know,  nor,  I’m  afraid,  did 
I  very  much  care.  All  my  people,  and  by  my 
people  I  mean  my  own  immediate  relatives, 
were  dead,  so  that  I  could  expect  nothing  in 
the  way  of  amusement  or  hospitality  from 
them.  However,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
go,  and  go  I  accordingly  did.  I  suppose  Fate 
must  have  had  some  hand  in  the  matter  ;  at 
any  rate,  looking  back  at  it  now,  I  know  that 
I  could  not  have  done  a  better  thing  to  promote 
my  own  happiness.  If  you  can  manage  to 
struggle  through  the  yarn  I’ve  set  myself  to 
spin,  you  may  or  may  not  agree  with  me.  I 
think  you  will,  however,  admit  that  I  am 
right. 

O 

We  were  in  the  Doldrums — and  if  you  want 
to  know  what  boredom  means  try  what  they 
can  do  for  you.  A  stagnant  sea — without  a 
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ripple — a  surface  smooth  as  glass,  and  not 
enough  wind  to  make  even  a  candle  flame 
flicker,  the  sails  hanging  limp  upon  the  yards, 
and  the  broiling  sun  beating  down  upon  the 
decks  till  the  very  pitch  bubbles  in  the  seams. 
Never  until  that  time  did  I  realise  the  truth 
of  Coleridge’s  “  Ancient  Mariner  ” — 


“The  very  deep  did  rot:  O  Christ! 
That  ever  this  should  be  ! 

Yes,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs, 
Upon  the  slimy  sea.” 


Taking  one  thing  with  another,  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  there  is  anything  more  monotonous  in 
this  world  than  to  lie,  day  after  day,  sluggishly 
rolling  on  what  would  otherwise  be  considered 
a  smooth  sea.  No  one  seems  to  care  to  do 
anything  save  to  loll  in  deck  chairs  and  to 
pray  for  the  breeze  that  does  not  come.  Every 
amusement  has  long  since  palled,  the  bull- 
board  knows  not  a  single  votary,  while  the 
quoit-peg  stands  neglected  in  the  shadow  of 
the  companion  hatch.  It  is  a  time  when 
tempers  are  not  to  be  trusted,  when  the 
smallest  spark  is  sufficient  to  kindle  a  confla¬ 
gration.  We  were  not  a  particularly  interesting 
company  aft.  The  Skipper  was  a  pompous 
little  man,  standing  scarcely  more  than  five 
foot  two  in  his  patent  leather  shoes,  which  he 
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wore  even  in  the  Tropics.  He  was  a  great 
martinet,  and  seemed  to  entertain  the  notion 
that  so  far  as  the  other  sex  was  concerned 
his  charms  were  irresistible.  He  had  one 
other  failing,  if  by  that  word  I  may  describe 
it,  and  that  was  an  inordinate  love  of  scent. 
The  chief  mate  was  a  burly  Scotchman,  a  good 
seaman,  though  somewhat  too  slow  for  my 
fancy.  The  second  and  third  were  decent 
young  fellows,  calling  for  no  special  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  cuddy  passengers  numbered  eight, 
including  myself,  an  elderly  Australian  Squatter 
named  Macpherson  and  his  wife,  who  were 
visiting  England  after  thirty  years’  absence ; 
a  Miss  Pleyden,  a  lady  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  a  governess  in  Melbourne, 
and  who  was  going  home  to  be  married  to  a 
country  parson,  and  whose  photograph  she 
carried  continually  about  with  her.  (I  heard 
afterwards,  quite  by  chance,  that  the  match 
never  came  to  anything,  he  having  married 
somebody  else  while  she  was  on  the  High 
Seas).  A  frolicsome  and  rather  pretty  widow, 
with  a  daughter  who  looked  almost  as  old  as 
herself,  gave  a  little  life  to  the  party,  as  I’ll 
prove  to  you  directly.  There  was  also  a  young 
gentleman,  with  his  tutor,  who  had  gone  out 
in  the  ship  for  his  health.  They  call  for  no 
special  remark,  save  that  the  tutor  gave  himself 
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insufferable  airs  upon  the  strength  of  his 
University  experiences,  and  ruled  his  charge 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  Early  in  the  voyage  he 
got  it  into  his  head  that  the  fascinating  widow 
was  setting  her  cap  at  him,  and  as  the  Captain 
had  developed  a  similar  notion,  we  lookers-on 
prepared  ourselves  for  an  amusing  Comedy. 
The  two  were  quarrelling  on  every  possible 
occasion,  until  we  began  to  fear  that  the  conse¬ 
quences  might  in  the  end  be  serious.  The 
lady  herself  pretended  to  be  unaware  of  the 
trouble  she  was  causing,  though  it  was  easy 
for  us  to  see  that  in  reality  she  did  not  take 
the  least  interest  in  either  of  them,  but  was 
playing  one  off  against  the  other  for  her  own 
amusement.  Having  described  the  others  to 
you,  I  suppose  I  should  attempt  to  give  you 
some  notion  of  myself — plain  John  B  ram  well 
at  your  service. 

At  this  time  I  was  just  past  my  thirty-fifth 
birthday,  stood  about  six  feet  in  my  socks,  wras 
not  overburdened  with  good  looks,  and  had 
been  knocking  about  the  world  for  more  years 
than  I  cared  to  remember.  I  have  already 
said  that  my  parents  were  dead.  My  father 
had  been  a  lawyer  in  a  small  country  town, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  had  not  made  much  of  a 
success  of  it.  He  was  a  delicate  man,  and  my 
mother’s  death,  which  occurred  three  years 
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after  I  left  home,  proved  such  a  blow  to  him 
that  he  never  recovered  from  it,  hut  eventually 
died,  leaving  me  a  hundred  pounds,  and  just 
enough  over  to  settle  his  debts  and  funeral 
expenses.  After  considerable  delay  the 
money  was  remitted  to  me  in  Australia, 
in  which  country  I  had  just  arrived  from 
San  Francisco.  By  this  time  I  had  got 
my  second  mate’s  certificate.  Grieved  as  I 
naturallv  was  at  his  death,  the  blow  was 
somewhat  softened  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
had  always  been  such  an  invalid,  and  that 
since  my  mother’s  death,  he  had  taken  little 
or  no  interest  in  his  profession,  or  indeed 
in  life  itself. 

As  I  had  only  signed  in  San  Francisco  for 
the  voyage  to  Sydney,  where  I  was  to  be 
superseded  by  one  of  the  owner’s  sons,  who 
had  been  left  behind  in  hospital  on  the 
previous  voyage,  1  began  to  cast  about  me  for 
something  to  do.  The  pay  I  had  saved  would, 
I  knew,  keep  me  going  for  some  little  time, 
while  I  had  the  hundred  pounds  to  invest, 
should  anything  turn  up  that  I  thought  would 
suit  me.  But  though  there  were  plenty  of 
schemes  put  before  me,  some  of  which  I  was 
assured  would  return  me  fifty  per  cent,  on  my 
capital,  they  were  all  too  visionary,  or  to  use  a 
well-known  mining  phrase,  “Too  much  of  the 
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wild  oat  stamp,”  to  suit  my  fancy.  At  last 
when  my  earnings  were  almost  exhausted,  I 
determined  to  bank  what  remained,  and  to  get 
to  work  again,  hoping  to  hear  of  something 
later  on.  I  accordingly  called  at  the  office  of 
my  old  firm,  where  I  saw  the  chief  partner,  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  old  gentleman,  who  in 
the  past  had  shown  me  considerable  kindness. 
He  regretted  exceedingly,  he  said,  that  he 
could  find  no  opening  for  me.  The  market 
was  over-stocked  with  officers  just  then,  and, 
needless  to  say,  I  had  no  desire  for  any  further 
experience  of  the  “  foc’s’le.” 

I  thanked  him,  and  having  bidden  him  good 
morning,  was  making  for  the  door  when  he 
called  me  back. 

“  Stay,  Mr.  Bramwell,  one  moment,”  he  said. 
“  A  thought  has  occurred  to  me  which  may  or 
may  not  lead  to  something.  Do  you  know  the 
firm  of  Holland,  Wilks  &  Co.  ?  ” 

I  answered  to  the  effect  that  I  was  aware 
there  was  such  a  firm,  but  that  I  had  never 
done  business  with  them. 

“  Well,  I  remember  Mr.  Holland  telling  me 
early  in  the  week  that  they  are  putting  on  a 
new  schooner  for  the  South  Sea  Trade.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  I  could  recommend  him  a 
suitable  mate.  Had  I  known  that  you  were 
disengaged,  I  would,  of  course,  have  mentioned 
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your  name.  Unfortunately,  however,  I  did  not 
know  it.  If  you  would  care  to  call  upon  them 
and  make  enquiries,  1  shall  he  delighted  to 
give  you  a  letter  of  introduction.  They 
are  a  good  firm  to  work  for,  and  if  the 
berth  is  still  vacant,  I  do  not  think  under 
present  circumstances  that  you  could  do 
much  better.  Shall  I  write  you  the  letter? 
Then  you  can  go  round  and  see  them  at 
once  !  ” 

I  thanked  him  warmly  for  his  offer,  which 
you  will  readily  understand  I  was  only  too 
glad  to  accept.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  note 
and  handed  it  to  me,  whereupon  I  set  off  for 
the  office  in  question.  It  proved  to  be  an 
imposing  place,  and  if  the  number  of  clerks 
employed  and  the  expensiveness  of  the  office 
fittings  counted  for  anything,  their  business 
must  have  been  a  very  considerable  one.  I 
enquired  for  Mr.  Holland,  and  was  informed  by 
the  dapper  youth  who  waited  on  me,  that  he 
was  out,  but  was  expected  back  every  minute. 
Fearing  that  if  I  went  out  again  I  might 
miss  him,  1  said  I  would  wait,  and  accordingly 
took  a  seat  on  a  polished  mahogany  bench 
and  fell  to  looking  about  me.  As  I  am  fond 
of  watching  and  speculating  as  to  the  lives 
and  characters  of  my  fellow  men,  here  was 
plenty  of  material  to  my  hand.  The  grey 
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haired  old  man,  patiently  making  entries  in  a 
large  book  at  the  desk  immediately  before  me, 
had,  in  all  probability,  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  with  the  firm.  From  the  mere 
routine  work  upon  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
his  personal  appearance,  it  wras  evident  that  he 
was  without  much  capacity  or  ambition.  The 
sporting-looking  young  gentleman  next  to  him, 
with  the  flash  tie  and  imitation  diamond  pin, 
checked  shirt,  and  oiled  hair,  would,  unless  I 
were  maligning  him,  possess  a  predilection  for 
the  sporting  side  of  life — the  racecourse,  the 
theatre  or  the  bar  room.  There  was  the  young 
man  with  glasses  and  weak  eyes,  and  a  little 
nervous  cough.  His  shoulders  told  their  own 
tale.  Then  there  was  the  higher  grade  ;  staid 
respectable  men  who  spoke  with  authority,  and 
who  seemed  to  have  the  cares  of  Empire  upon 
their  shoulders.  I  was  still  watching  them 
when  the  swing  doors  were  pushed  open  and  a 
little  old  gentleman,  with  a  clean  shaven  red 
face  peering  out  from  under  a  pith  helmet, 
trotted  in.  That  he  was  someone  of  im¬ 
portance  1  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
clerks  went  on  with  their  work  with  extra  zest 
immediately  he  appeared. 

“Mr.  Tompkins,  Mr.  Tompkins,”  he  cried 
in  a  sharp  voice.  “  Where  is  Mr.  Tompkins  ?  ” 

One  of  the  chief  clerks  immediately  made 
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his  appearance,  whereupon  the  two  entered 
into  conversation  in  low  tones  across  the 
counter.  When  they  had  finished,  the  little 
man  trotted  off  down  the  passage  and  dis¬ 
appeared  through  a  door  at  the  further  end. 
The  youth  who  had  interviewed  me  followed 
him  and  presently  returned  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Holland  would  see  me. 

“  So  that  was  Mr.  Holland,  was  it  ?  ”  I  said 
to  myself  as  I  followed  my  conductor  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  old 
gentleman  had  proceeded. 

I  found  him  seated  at  a  desk  in  a  luxuriously 
appointed  room. 

“  Good-morning,  Mr.  Bramwell,”  he  said, 
after  he  had  consulted  a  slip  of  paper  on 
which  the  clerk  had  written  my  name.  “  What 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  ” 

As  he  said  this  he  put  his  head  on  one  side 
and  looked  at  me  with  such  a  comical  expres¬ 
sion  that  I  could  scarcely  suppress  a  smile. 
I  informed  him  of  the  nature  of  my  errand  and 
handed  him  the  letter  of  introduction.  He 
read  it,  and  then  placed  it  on  the  table  before 
him. 

“  Happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,”  he 
said.  “  The  berth  is  not  filled  up,  and  if  your 
certificates  are  all  right  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  shouldn’t  have  it.” 
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The  upshot  of  the  whole  business  was  that 
when  I  left  the  office  it  was  as  mate  of  the 
schooner  Britomart ,  with  permission  to  join 
her  as  soon  as  I  pleased.  I  did  so  that 
afternoon.  She  was  a  neat  little  craft,  and 
excellently  found.  Her  Skipper  had  been  in 
the  South  Sea  trade  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  knew  the  Islands  inside  and 
out.  He  was  a  quiet  and  very  reserved 
man,  and  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  his 
owners. 

She  also  carried  a  super-cargo,  a  smart  man, 
with,  1  should  say,  more  than  a  touch  of 
Yankee  in  him.  There  were  eight  hands 
forrard — nine  with  the  Chinese  cook. 

When  I  reached  her  I  found  all  hands  hard 
at  it  getting  the  stores  and  trades  aboard.  I 
accordingly  turned  to  with  them.  Next  day 
we  left  Sydney  for  Apia. 

With  the  exception  of  the  voyage  from 
San  Francisco  I  had  had  no  experience  of  the 
Islands,  and  the  new  life  came  to  me  as  a 
revelation.  The  more  I  saw  of  it,  the  more 
I  liked  it.  The  constant  change  of  scenery, 
the  gentle,  soft  spoken  people,  the  varied  life 
and  character  that  is  to  be  continually  met 
with,  were  all  new  to  me.  Our  ship’s  com¬ 
pany  was  a  happy  one,  which,  perhaps,  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it. 
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For  the  next  two  years  I  remained  with  the 
firm,  feeling  no  desire  to  change  my  lot.  Then 
something  happened  which  was  destined  to 
exercise  an  important  influence  on  my  life. 
We  were  in  Ponape,  in  the  Carolines,  when  the 
disastrous  event  occurred.  Judson,  the  purser, 
had  been  ashore  on  business,  and,  from  what 
we  were  able  to  learn  afterwards,  had  partaken 
freely  of  the  hospitality  of  the  place.  Being 
anxious  to  rejoin  the  schooner  as  quickly  as 
possible,  hp  hoisted  the  sail  of  the  boat  that  was 
bringing  him  off.  The  trade  wind  was  blowing 
rather  fresh  and  he  was  not  more  than  fifty 
fathoms  from  the  vessel  when  a  sudden  gust 
caught  him.  With  deadly  carelessness  he  had 
made  his  sheet  fast,  and  as  a  natural  result, 
before  he  could  let  go,  the  little  craft  had 
turned  turtle.  I  was  on  deck  at  the  time  and 
saw  it  all.  I  immediately  ordered  a  boat 
away,  and  went  to  his  assistance,  but  I  was 
too  late  to  save  him  or  his  two  companions. 
They  had  disappeared,  and  though  we  searched 
in  every  direction,  no  trace  of  them  could  we 
discover.  This  calamity  cast  a  gloom  over 
us  all,  particularly  over  the  Skipper,  who 
had  been  sincerely  attached  to  the  dead  man. 
Fortunately  we  stood  in  no  need  of  a  super¬ 
cargo  on  the  return  voyage  to  Sydney.  There, 
however,  a  new  man  was  appointed,  for  whom 
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I  entertained  a  dislike  from  the  moment  I  first 
set  eyes  on  him.  As  it  turned  out  this  was 
reciprocated,  and,  before  we  had  made  our  first 
port  of  call,  I  had  determined  that  I  would 
not  sail  with  him  again. 

On  reaching  Apia,  I  went  ashore  as  usual. 
It  was  a  warm  day,  and  eventually  I  found 
myself  seated  in  the  verandah  of  the  principal 
hotel  with  a  bottle  of  cool  Pilsener  at  my 
elbow.  I  had  not  been  there  very  long  before 
a  tall  man,  clad  in  immaculate  white  from 
head  to  foot,  entered  the  verandah,  and  having 
given  his  order,  seated  himself  near  me,  and 
lit  a  cigarette.  He  was  a  good-looking  fellow, 
and  evidently  a  gentleman.  A  close  cropped 
beard  and  a  moustache  which  curled  upwards, 
gave  him  a  somewhat  rakish,  air,  which  added 
to,  rather  than  detracted  from,  his  somewhat 
uncommon  personality.  Taken  altogether  he 
was  a  man  whom  I  would  rather  have  for 
a  friend  than  an  enemy. 

“It’s  very  warm,  isn’t  it?”  he  said  as  he 
sipped  the  drink  he  had  ordered. 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  poured 
myself  out  another  glass. 

“Forgive  my  impertinence,”  he  continued, 
“but  I  am  right  in  supposing,  am  1  not, 
that  you  hail  from  the  white  schooner  that 
came  in  this  morning  ?  ” 
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Once  more  I  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
though  I  could  not  help  wondering  how  he 
knew  it,  for  to  my  knowledge  I  had  never 
set  eyes  on  him  before.  He  laughed,  his 
white  teeth  showing  under  his  moustache  as 
he  did  so. 

“  You  are  wondering  how  I  knew  it,”  he 
continued.  “  Well,  that’s  very  easily  explained. 
My  craft,  the  Kittowcike ,  is  lying  almost  along¬ 
side  yours,  and  I  saw  you  coming  ashore.  She 
is  a  pretty,  craft,  yours — but  I  hope  you  won’t 
think  me  egotistical  if  I  say  that  I  prefer  my 
own.” 

He  could  certainly  say  this  without  any  fear 
of  contradiction,  for  his  schooner  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  I  had  ever  seen. 

“Would  you  care  to  see  her?”  he  asked, 
lighting  another  cigarette  and  speaking  be¬ 
tween  the  puffs  of  smoke.  “  If  so,  come  off 
and  lunch  with  me.  I  fancy  you  will  say  she 
repays  inspection.  After  lunch  we  can  talk 
business.” 

I  looked  at  him  with  surprise.  What 
business  could  he  have  to  talk  with  me  about  ? 
Nevertheless,  I  accepted  his  invitation. 

We  left  the  hotel  and  strolled  down  to  where 
his  boat  was  waiting.  She  was  in  keeping 
with  her  owner  and  the  schooner  to  which  she 
belonged,  and  was  manned  by  four  Kanakas, 
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as  trimly  turned  out  as  any  English  yacht’s 
crew.  We  took  our  places,  and  at  the  signal 
from  my  companion,  the  oars  fell  into  the 
water  and  we  were  off. 

If  you  care  to  read  on  you  will  see  how 
much  that  luncheon  meant  to  me. 


CHAPTER  II 


The  mysterious  owner  of  the  schooner  Kitto- 
wake  had  spoken  nothing  hut  the  truth  when 
he  had  declared  that  his  vessel  would  merit 
inspection.  Personally,  I  had  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  her  before.  Her  tonnage  must  have 
been  nearer  five  hundred  than  four,  and  her 
lines  were  perfect  in  their  symmetry.  For  a 
top-sail  schooner  I  thought  she  was  somewhat 
heavily  sparred,  but  when  I  came  to  know  her 
better  I  had  to  admit  that  this  was  not  the 
case.  Her  appointments  were  of  the  most 
approved  pattern,  and  were  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition. 

“  Let  us  come  below,”  said  my  com¬ 
panion,  and  forthwith  led  me  to  the  cuddy, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  in  this  case,  the 
saloon. 

If  I  had  been  surprised  by  what  I  saw  on 

deck,  I  was  doubly  so  now.  The  saloon  was 

a  large  one  for  a  vessel  in  the  South  Sea  trade, 
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but  it  was  not  that  which  surprised  me  so 
much  as  its  fittings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
resembled  an  artistic  man’s  study  or  studio 
more  than  a  trading  schooner’s  living  apart¬ 
ment.  The  skylight  was  shaded  with  silk 
curtains  ;  between  the  cabins,  of  which  there 
were  six,  three  on  either  side,  were  book-cases. 
There  were  several  pictures,  and  right  aft  a 
cushioned  lounge  ;  a  cool  matting  covered  the 
floor,  with  two  or  three  rugs  strewn  about. 
The  dining  table  in  the  centre  was  oval  in 
shape,  and  was  now  laid  as  if  in  preparation 
for  a  meal.  The  white  napery  and  sparkling 
glass  and  silver  looked  vastly  cool  and  in¬ 
viting,  I  can  assure  you,  after  the  glare 
outside. 

“  May  I  offer  you  a  cool  drink  after  our 
row?”  asked  my  host,  as  he  placed  his  hat 
on  a  small  table. 

Upon  my  accepting,  he  rang  a  small  bell, 
which  was  immediately  answered  by  a  white 
robed  China  boy.  Pilsener,  icy  cold,  presently 
made  its  appearance. 

“  And  now  may  we  introduce  ourselves  to 
each  other?”  said  my  host.  “I  might  set 
the  example  by  explaining  that  my  name  is 
Farringdon — Giles  Farringdon.  I  believe  they 
do  me  the  honour  to  give  me  some  sort  of 
reputation  in  these  Seas.” 
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I  could  not  repress  a  little  start  of  astonish¬ 
ment.  So  this  man  was  none  other  than  the 
famous  Giles  Farringdon,  of  whom  I  had  heard 
so  many  stories  since  my  coming  to  the  South 
Seas.  Nobody  seemed  to  know  quite  who  or 
what  he  was,  though  many  people  had  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  well  informed.  It  was  said  that 
he  never  settled  down  anywhere,  but  that  he 
made  his  yacht  his  home,  roaming  about  from 
island  to  island  as  the  fancy  took  him.  That 
he  was  wealthy  would  seem  to  be  a  fact  that 
admitted  of  no  dispute.  Indeed,  he  could  not 
have  lived  in  the  style  he  did  unless  such 
had  been  the  case.  It  wras  another  of  his 
peculiarities  that  he  had  no  friends,  also 
that  he  had  never  been  known  to  speak 
to  a  woman.  To  balance  this,  folk  vfho 
pretended  to  know  averred  that  he  was 
worshipped  by  his  crew,  who  at  the  same 
time  feared  him  more  than  anyone  else  on 
earth. 

“  Ah !  I  see  you  have  heard  of  me,”  he 
continued,  with  another  of  his  peculiar  smiles. 
“  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  people  put  themselves 
to  such  trouble  to  discuss  the  doings  of  folk 
they  have  probably  never  seen,  or  will  probably 
never  see,  in  their  lives.  I  have  heard  the 
most  extraordinary  stories  about  myself.  At 
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one  time  it  was  confidently  asserted  that  I  was 
none  other  than  the  redoubtable  Bully  Hayes. 
I  have  been  told  that  by  popular  report  I 
live  by  piracy,  and  slave  dealing,  by  opium 
smuggling,  and  half  a  dozen  other  artistic 
phases  of  villainy.  It  seems  hard  that,  be¬ 
cause  I  happen  to  have  a  craving  for  soli¬ 
tude,  and  a  distaste  for  the  society  of  my 
average  fellow  man,  I  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pursue  my  way  in  peace.  But  see,  here 
is  tiffin,  shall  we  sit  down  to  it,  Mr.  Bram- 
well  ?  ” 

“  So  you  are  acquainted  with  my  name?” 
1  asked,  wondering  how  he  could  have  become 
aware  of  it. 

“Perfectly,”  he  answered,  as  we  took  our 
places  at  the  table.  “Have  I  not  just  given 
you  proof  of  it  ?  It  was  on  purpose  to  see 
you,  and  to  ask  you  to  lunch  with  me  to-day, 
that  I  went  ashore  this  morning.” 

“  I  am  afraid  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
some  surprise  that  you  should  have  heard  of 
me,”  I  answered.  “I  had  no  idea  that  I  was 
such  an  important  person.” 

“You  underrate  yourself,”  was  his  reply. 
“To  my  thinking  that  is  as  much  a  fault  as 
overweening  conceit,  for  in  either  case  you 
give  the  world  a  false  impression  of  your 
ability.  Won’t  you  let  me  give  you  some  of 
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this  salad  ?  I  think  you  will  like  it,  it  is  from 
a  recipe  of  my  own.” 

The  salad  certainly  was  delicious,  but 
what  I  wanted  to  know  was,  first,  how  he 
had  heard  of  me,  and  second,  why  he  had 
invited  me  to  lunch.  That  it  was  merely 
to  make  my  acquaintance  I  did  not  for  a 
moment  believe.  He  must  have  gathered 
what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  for  he  laughed 
softly. 

“  I  can  see  you  are  still  puzzled,”  he 
observed.  “  In  that  case  we  will  not  have 
any  mystery  about  it,  it  really  is  a  very  simple 
matter  after  all.  To  begin  with,  I  heard  of 
you  some  years  ago  from  your  first  Skipper, 
later  on  from  your  present  Skipper,  and  a  few 
days  since  from  Mr.  Holland  of  Sydney,  in 
whose  employ  I  believe  you  now  are.  So 
you  see  it  is  a  question  of  hey  presto ! 
and  the  elements  of  romance  vanish.  It  is 
rather  a  pity  that  a  magician  should  ever 
be  called  upon  to  tell  how  he  does  his 
tricks.” 

The  explanation  was  certainly  simple,  but 
I  had  still  to  find  out  what  his  reason  was  for 
inviting  me  to  lunch  with  him.  I  did  not 
like  to  press  him,  however,  feeling  sure  he 
would  tell  me  all  that  was  necessary  in 
good  time. 
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Our  meal,  which  was  a  masterpiece  of 
culinary  art  and  which  might  very  well  have 
been  the  work  of  some  famous  French  chef, 
being  at  an  end,  my  host  produced  cigars,  and 
proposed  that  we  should  go  on  deck,  where 
he  thought  we  should  find  it  cooler  under  the 
awning.  He  made  a  fine  figure  of  a  man  as 
he  lay  stretched  out  in  his  long  chair,  his  head 
thrown  back,  and  his  cigar  between  his  lips. 
There  was  an  impression  of  latent  strength 
about  him  that  could  scarcely  fail  to  impress 
the  beholder.  I  found  myself  wondering,  as 
so  many  other  people  had  wondered  before 
me,  what  his  real  history  was,  and  what  it 
was  that  had  made  him  lead  the  life  he  did. 
Thinking  over  this,  I  allowed  my  cigar  to  go 
out,  and  felt  in  my  pockets  for  a  match  where¬ 
with  to  light  it  again.  To  my  annoyance,  I 
discovered  that  I  had  not  put  my  match  box 
in  my  pocket  that  morning.  He  saw  my 
dilemma  and  produced  his  own,  which  he 
handed  to  me.  It  was  of  plain  silver,  un¬ 
chased,  and  ornamented  only  with  a  small 
crest,  two  hands  upholding  a  sword,  if  I 
remember  right.  Having  set  my  cigar  going 
again,  I  handed  the  match  box  back  to 
him,  making  a  mental  note  of  what  I  had 
discovered  upon  it,  in  case  I  should  ever 
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be  able  to  gain  some  clue  from  it  as  to  his 
identity. 

“  And  now,  Mr.  Bramwell,  I  wron’t  test 
your  patience  any  longer,”  he  said  at  last. 
“  Let  us  therefore  get  to  business.  I  was 
given  to  understand  by  Mr.  Holland  in 
his  letter  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
your  leaving  his  employment.  Is  that 
so  ?  ” 

“  There  is  certainly  the  possibility,”  I 
answered,  “  but  whether  it  is  probable  I  shall 
do  so  must  of  course  depend  very  much  on 
circumstances.  If  the  truth  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  the  super-cargo  and  I  don’t  contrive 
to  hit  it  off  very  well  together.  It  may 
be  my  fault,  though  I  don’t  think  it  is. 
Mr.  Holland  seemed  inclined  when  I  spoke 
to  him  on  the  matter  to  take  his  side. 
In  consequence,  things,  since  we  left 
Sydney,  have  gone  steadily  from,  bad  to 
worse.” 

“  Under  such  circumstances  I.  should  say 
that  you  could  not  do  better  than  leave  the 
employ.  That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  see 
you  about.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  wrant  a 
change  of  service,  I  am  prepared  to  offer  you 
the  post  of  mate  on  board  this  boat  on  better 
pay  than  you  are  at  present  receiving.  You 
would  be  comfortable,  I  think,  and  for  many 
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reasons  I  don’t  think  you  would  regret  the 
change.” 

This  offer  was  so  entirely  unexpected 
that,  for  a  moment,  I  scarcely  knew  what 
to  say. 

“It  is  very  good  of  you  to  pay  me  the 
compliment,”  I  observed  at  last,  “  but  I  hardly 
know  what  answer  to  give  you  until  I  have 
heard  a  little  more  about  it.  May  I  ask  who 
your  Skipper  is  ?  ” 

“Myself,”  was  his  reply.  “The  second 
mate  is  a  very  obliging  young  fellow,  named 
Rathway,  with  whom  1  am  sure  you  would 
get  on.” 

“And  your  cruises  ?  I  hope  you  will  not 
object  to  giving  me  some  information,  as  of 
course  I  very  naturally  want  to  know  how  I 
stand.  I  have  no  one  to  consider  but  myself, 
nevertheless  I  don’t  want  to  get  myself  into 
any  more  troubles  than  I  can  possibly 
avoid.” 

“  But  you  like  a  spice  of  adventure,  I 
suppose  ?  ”  the  other  enquired  with  a  smile. 
“  You  look  that  sort  of  fellow,  or  I  am  mis¬ 
taken  in  my  man.” 

“  Oh,  I  like  a  bit  of  adventure  well  enough,” 
I  said  with  a  laugh.  “You  need  have  no  fear 
on  that  score.  But  there  are  different  kinds  of 
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adventures.  The  burglar  may  call  breaking 
into  a  house  by  that  name,  or  the  garrotter, 
but  that’s  not  the  kind  of  thing  I  care 
about.” 

“  Very  naturally  !  But  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  offer  you  any  amusements  of  that  description. 
Now  look  here,  Bramwell,  I  like  your  face,  and 
I  have  heard  you  well  spoken  of.  If  I  tell 
you  straight  out  what  you  would  have  to 
do  with  me,  will  you  give  me  your  word  of 
honour  not  to  repeat  it,  should  you  decide 
not  to  accept  my  offer  ?  I  shall  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  or  I  might  even  say  to  a  very 
large  extent,  be  putting  myself  in  your 
power,  and  as  you  will  see  for  yourself  I 
shall  have  no  sort  of  hold  upon  you,  save 
vour  word.” 

J 

I  thought  for  a  moment  before  I  replied. 
My  curiosity  was  excited,  and  I  did  not  see 
how  I  could  come  to  any  harm  by  giving  him 
the  promise  he  asked  of  me. 

“Very  well,”  I  said.  “I  will  give  you  my 
word  of  honour  not  to  repeat  anything  you 
may  care  to  say  to  me.  I  should  not  have 
done  so  in  any  case,  but  if  the  promise  will 
make  you  feel  more  secure,  you  are  most 
welcome  to  it.” 

“  I  thank  you,”  was  his  answer.  “  And  now 
let  me  endeavour  to  give  you  some  notion  of 
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the  way  in  which.  I  spend  my  time.  Yon 
admit  that  you  have  heard  more  than  one 
story  about  me.  The  only  one  which  has  any 
pretence  to  truth  is  that  connected  with  the 
opium  smuggling.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
admit  that  I  have  tried  my  hand  at  it  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  very  well  it  has  paid 
too,  but  it  is  a  risky  business.  However,  it  is 
an  accepted  fact  that  one  must  not  look  for 
big  profits  unless  one  is  prepared  to  take  a 
corresponding  amount  of  risk.  Have  you  any 
objection  to  opium  smuggling?  Of  course, 
provided  always  that  it  is  made  worth  your 
while.” 

“  Well,  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  prejudice 
against  it,”  I  answered,  with  a  laugh.  “  The 
penalty,  I  believe,  is  a  heavy  one  if  you  are 
caught.” 

“  Yes,  but,  my  friend,  one  must  not  allow 
oneself  to  be  caught.  That’s  exactly  where 
people  make  the  mistake.  I  could  tell  you 
tales  dealing  with  the  subject  that  I  don’t 
suppose  you  would  credit.  Then  again  there 
is  pearl  poaching  in  prohibited  waters,  which 
can  be  turned  to  most  profitable  account  if 
you  know  how  to  pull  the  strings.  1  know  of 
one  particular  patch  where  at  this  moment 
there  must  be  at  least  fifty  thousand  pounds’ 
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worth,  of  pearls  and  shell,  only  waiting  to  he 
exploited  by  the  man  who  is  prepared  to  run 
the  necessary  risk.  Any  objection  to  pearl 
poaching  ?  ” 

“  There’s  another  name  for  it,  isn’t  there,”  I 
rejoined. 

He  laughed  good  humouredly  and  started  a 
fresh  cigar. 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  he  said,  “  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  you  are  not  hurting  anybody. 
You  are  only  helping  yourself  to  what  a 
ridiculous  Government  will  not  make  use  of. 
I  have  known  some  of  the  most  honest  men  in 
the  world,  who  would  not  scruple  to  defraud 
the  Government  in  the  matter  of  their  Income 
Tax,  yet  would  consider  it  a  crime  to  take  a 
cigar  out  of  another  man’s  case  unasked. 
Then  there’s  yet  another  little  way  of  employ¬ 
ing  your  time,  which  is  probably  the  most 
fascinating  and  best  paying  of  all.  You  are 
aware  that  there  is  a  certain  Island,  not  more 
than  half  the  world  removed  from  here,  which 
is  the  property  of  a  Foreign  Government,  and 
to  which  certain  persons  whose  citizenship  is 
no  longer  desired  by  an  ungrateful  country  are 
deported.” 

“  Yrou  refer,  of  course,  to  New  Cale¬ 
donia  ?  ” 

“  You  have  guessed  the  place  exactly.  A 
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fine  country,  but  not  appreciated  by  a  portion 
of  its  inhabitants.  They  hunger  for  a  change 
of  scene,  and  in  many  cases  they  possess 
influential  friends  who  are  willing  to  pay  good 
round  sums  to  enable  them  to  obtain  it.  You 
would  scarcely  believe  that  there  is  risk  even 
in  that.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  I  can  quite  believe  it.  I 
should  say  it  was  just  about  as  risky,  if  not 
more  so,  than  either  of  the  others  you  have 
mentioned.” 

“  You  are  very  hard  to  please,”  he  went 
on,  puffing  at  his  cigar.  “  Now  what  do 
you  say  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  go  into  it  ? 
I  am  willing  to  pay  you  well  as  1  said  just 
now.” 

Here  he  mentioned  the  amount  which,  as 
it  does  not  concern  this  story,  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  omit.  It  was  certainly  a 
tempting  offer,  and  since  he  was  there  to  tell  the 
tale,  it  was  very  evident  that  he  knew  what  he 
was  doing.  I  don’t  suppose,  had  any  of  my 
family  been  living,  I  should  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  it,  but  as  I  have  already  told  you, 
I  was  alone  in  the  world,  with  no  one  to 
think  of  but  myself.  Moreover,  I  did  not 
think,  for  reasons  already  given,  of  continuing 
any  longer  in  my  present  service. 
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“  Yes,  I  think  I’ll  try  it,”  I  said.  “But  I 
must  see  the  Skipper  first,  for  I  have  no  desire 
to  leave  him  in  the  lurch.” 

“  Oh,  you  needn’t  he  afraid  of  that,”  was 
his  rejoinder.  “  If  I  am  not  mistaken  he  has 
another  man  in  his  eye  already.” 

That  decides  matters. 

“  In  that  case,  you  can  count  on  me.  If  you 
will  let  one  of  your  men  put  me  across  I 
will  see  him  at  once,  and  then  come  hack 
and  let  you  know.  When  will  you  want 
to  sail  ?  ” 

“  Early  to-morrow  morning,  if  possible,”  he 
said.  “  I  have  got  no  time  to  waste.  We 
have  a  delicate  little  hit  of  business  to  pull 
off,  and  it  is  imperative  that  there  should  he 
no  delay  on  our  part.  Go  over  and  see  your 
Skipper,  and  after  that  we  will  go  into 
details  more  explicitly.” 

I  did  as  he  suggested,  discovered  that  he  was 
right,  and  when  the  necessary  matters  had 
been  arranged,  and  I  had  collected  my 
traps,  returned  to  the  Kittowake ,  which  was 
destined  to  he  my  home  for  some  long  time 
to  come. 

As  the  recital  of  my  adventures  during 
the  time  that  I  remained  in  her  is  only  leading 
up  to  the  strange  story  I  have  to  tell,  and 
time  and  space  both  press,  I  will  be  as  brief 
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as  possible.  Mr.  Faringdon  had  certainly  not 
done  himself  or  me  injustice  when  he  had 
promised  me  plenty  of  adventures.  During 
the  years  I  was  with  him  I  certainly  had 
enough  of  them  and  to  spare.  Some  day  I 
shall  probably  make  them  into  a  book,  and  let 
the  world  judge  of  what  such  a  life  may  mean. 
Farringdon,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  him, 
was  a  born  strategist.  His  plans  were  so 
ably  conceived,  and  so  admirably  carried 
out,  that  they  almost  defied  detection,  while 
his  personality  was  such  a  decided  one,  and 
his  power  so  great  of  keeping  other  people  in 
the  right  sort  of  humour  with  him,  and  yet 
under  control,  that  there  was  very  little 
danger  of  his  being  the  victim  of  treachery. 
As  will  be  seen  from  this,  his  was  a  curious 
character,  the  most  complex  I  think  that  I 
have  ever  met. 

A  long  time  elapsed  before  I  began  to  think 
even  that  I  understood  him,  and  when  I  did,  I 
found  I  was  on  the  wrong  tack  altogether. 
He  was  of  the  gentlest,  and  yet  one  of  the 
most  passionate,  of  men  ;  quick  to  take  offence, 
yet  quicker  still  to  admit  himself  in  the 
wrong,  if  he  thought  he  had  been  unjust. 
Incapable  of  fear  for  himself,  he  was  strangely 
enough  always,  in  moments  of  danger,  nervous 
for  the  others.  As  somebody  had  said  some- 
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where,  he  was  contradiction  itself  contradicted. 
What  might  he  not  have  been  under  other 
circumstances  ? 

At  last  when  we  had  been  together  for 
several  years,  and  I  had  begun  to  grow  weary, 
I  summoned  up  sufficient  courage  to  tell 
him  that  I  was  tired  of  the  life,  and  that 
I  felt  in  need  of  a  holiday.  I  had  made  and 
saved  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  was 
determined  to  take  a  trip  to  the  Old  Country 
to  see  the  home  of  my  boyhood  and  my 
parents’  grave.  He  heard  me  out  patiently, 
but  I  could  see  that  my  decision  had  cut  him 
to  the  heart. 

“  Well,  of  course,  if  you  feel  that  you  must 
go,”  he  said,  “  I  suppose  you  must.  It  would 
he  no  use  my  attempting  to  detain  you,  hut 
I’d  give  anything  to  induce  you  to  change 
your  mind.  We  have  got  on  famously  together. 
We  have  done  some  big  things,  and  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  find  another  to  take  your 
place.” 

“  But  why  don’t  you  come,  too?”  I  asked. 
“  You  want  a  change  as  much  as  I  do,  and 
who  knows  but  what  I  shall  tire  of  it,  and  then 
we  could  both  come  back,  and  possibly  pick 
up  the  old  life  again.” 

He  only  shook  his  head, 

“No,”  he  answered,  I  hitve  no  desire  to 
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see  England  again.  It  never  does  to  cross  an 
old  trail.  The  recollections  she  would  conjure 
up  would  open  all  the  old  sores,  and  1  have  no 
wish  for  that.  Go  away,  my  friend ;  enjoy 
yourself,  and  if  by  any  chance  you  should 
tire  of  it,  and  no  woman  traps  you  into 
matrimony,  communicate  with  me  through 
the  old  channel  and  we’ll  go  back  to  the 
old  life  once  more,  and  forget  you’d  ever  been 
away.” 

A  fortnight  later  he  dropped  me  in  Hono¬ 
lulu,  and  next  morning  from  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  that  was  to  carry  me  to  Sydney  I  saw 
the  Kittowake  leaving  the  harbour  under  full 

O 

sail.  Only  then  did  I  realise  what  a  big 
part  Farringdon  had  played  in  the  last  few 
years  of  my  life,  and  how  much  I  missed 
him. 

The  day  following  my  arrival  in  Sydney  I 
booked  my  passage  aboard  the  Hullket  for 
London,  as  I  told  you  in  my  first  chapter. 
She  was  a  fine  roomy  old  ship,  and  as  I  was 
in  no  way  pressed  for  time,  and  had  no  desire 
to  travel  bv  a  crack  mailboat,  with  a  floating 
hotel  full  of  passengers,  I  had  not  the  least 
objection  to  making  my  passage  in  a  sailing 
ship.  Had  anyone  told  me  that  that  common¬ 
place  decision  was  to  be  the  means  of 
eventually  bringing  Farringdon  and  me  to- 
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getlier  again,  1  should  certainly  have  refused 
to  believe  such  a  statement. 

And  yet  if  you  have  patience  to  read  on  you 
will  see  that  it  was  so,  and  under  the  strangest 
circumstances. 


CHAPTER  III 


At  the  commencement  of  my  first  chapter  I 

described  to  you  the  miserable  effect  of  a  calm 

in  the  Doldrums,  and  how  depressed  our  ship’s 

company  were  made  by  it.  More  than  once 

I  had  bitterly  regretted  that  I  had  not  trusted 

myself  to  steam,  but  it  was  no  use  crying  over 

spilt  milk,  I  had  only  myself  to  thank  for  my 

folly,  so,  whether  I  liked  it  or  not,  there  was 

nothing  for  it  but  to  put  up  with  the  stifling 

heat  under  the  awning,  and  the  still  greater 

Inferno  of  my  cabin  below.  All  the  energy 

seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  me,  and  I  had  not 

sufficient  life  left  in  me  even  to  light  a  pipe. 

Stranger  still,  so  listless  did  both  feel,  that 

the  tutor  and  the  Captain  forebore,  for  the 

time  being  at  least,  to  quarrel.  The  widow 

was  lying  down  in  the  saloon  with  what  she 

described  as  a  sick  headache.  The  delicate 

youth,  whose  name  by  the  way  was  Thompson, 

was  fast  asleep  in  the  shadow  of  the  companion, 

with  old  Mr.  Macpherson  in  the  same  condition 

(42) 
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in  a  long  cliair  beside  him.  Miss  Pleyden 
was  endeavouring  to  write  up  her  diary,  and 
was  not  succeeding  in  the  attempt.  Even  the 
man  at  the  wheel  looked  half  asleep,  indeed, 
the  only  sounds  to  be  heard  were  the  music 
of  the  somnolent  gentlemen,  and  the  clattering 
of  pots  and  pans  in  the  galley  forrard.  What 
the  heat  must  be  like  in  there  I  dared  not 
think.  The  infernal  regions  would  have  been 
nothing  to  it. 

After  a  while  I  went  forrard  to  the  foc’s’le 
head  to  see  if  there  was  any  air  to  be  obtained 
there,  but  I  might  have  saved  myself  the 
trouble,  for  the  atmosphere  was  as  stagnant 
in  the  bows  as  it  was  aft.  Not  an  inch  of 
canvas  was  drawing,  we  might  as  well  have 
been  at  anchor  for  all  the  progress  we  were 
making.  I  was  proceeding  aft  once  more, 
when  a  man  who  had  been  lying  in  the  shadow 
of  the  long  boat  on  the  main  deck  sat  up  and 
accosted  me. 

“  There  doesn’t  seem  any  chance  of  a  breeze, 
sir,”  he  said.  “  It  is  enough  to  drive  a  man 
off  his  head,  this  broiling  sun.  You  don’t 
know  what  it’s  like,  sir,  down  below.  How 
the  women  and  children  stand  it,  fairly  beats 
me.  I  can’t  manage  it  myself  even.” 

He  was  one  of  the  few  steerage  passengers 
we  carried,  and  seemed  to  be  a  decent  sort  of 
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fellow.  Like  myself,  he  had  been  at  sea ; 
later  on  he  had  tried  his  luck  on  the  Australian 
gold-fields,  and,  having  had  the  good  fortune 
to  “  strike  it  ”  fairly  rich,  was  now  going  home 
to  settle  down  in  his  native  place.  I  had 
always  liked  the  man,  and  we  had  had  many 
talks  together  during  the  voyage.  Though 
he  was  wont  to  profess  his  hatred  of  the  sea, 
and  to  vow  that  once  he  got  ashore  he  would 
never  go  afloat  again,  I  did  not  altogether 
believe  him.  When  I  talked  to  him  about  it 
his  eyes  were  wont  to  light  up  at  the  sound  of 
the  familiar  terms,  until  by-and-bye  he  would 
forget  himself  in  his  excitement,  would  slap 
his  leg  and  vow  that,  under  certain  conditions, 
it  wasn’t  such  a  bad  life  after  all.  My  reasons 
for  telling  you  all  this  will  be  apparent  to  you 
presently. 

We  discussed  the  weather,  and  then  I  con¬ 
tinued  my  walk  aft,  to  find  the  two  sleepers 
awake  and  the  widow  walking  languidly  up 
and  down  the  deck  with  the  Captain,  while 
her  other  swain  watched  them  from  his  chair 
with  angry  eyes.  Strolling  to  the  taffrail  I 
looked  over.  As  I  did  so,  a  big  black  fin 
made  its  appearance.  It  belonged  to  a  shark, 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  following  us 
up  in  the  hopes  of  a  meal.  I  don’t  know  what 
has  caused  me  to  feel  so,  but  I  have  always 
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had  the  same  sort  of  aversion  for  a  shark  that 
other  people  entertain  for  a  snake  or  a  rat. 
I  could  not  help  shuddering  as  I  watched  him 
sneaking  along  just  below  the  surface,  ready 
to  grab  at  anything,  human  or  otherwise,  that 
might  be  thrown  to  him.  The  memory  of  a 
native  I  had  once  seen  mauled  by  one  of  the 
brutes  rose  before  my  mind’s  eye.  It  was  in 
the  Fijis,  and  Farringdon  had  been  present 
at  the  time.  He  would  have  leapt  in  to  the 
poor  wretch’s  assistance,  had  I  not,  realising 
that  it  was  hopeless,  prevented  him  by  main 
force.  I  recalled  also  the  way  in  which  he 
had  abused  me  for  not  permitting  him  to  carry 
out  his  wish.  Then  I  began  to  wonder  what 
he  was  doing,  and  whether  he  ever  thought 
of  me.  While  I  was  indulging  in  this  reverie 
the  sun  was  sinking  like  a  ball  of  fire  below 
the  horizon,  throwing  a  streak  of  blood-red 
light  across  the  glassy  sea.  An  indefinable 
feeling  of  loneliness  had  taken  possession  of 
me,  a  vague  belief  that  something  was  about 
to  happen,  what  I  knew  not.  Try  how  I  would 
I  could  not  shake  it  off,  indeed,  so  much  was 
I  out  of  harmony  with  my  surroundings,  that 
I  could  have  found  it  in  my  heart  to  curse  the 
frivolous  widow  and  the  foppish  little  Captain 
for  the  twaddle  they  were  chattering.  In  the 
hope  of  cheering  myself  up  a  little,  I  went 
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below  and  ordered  the  steward  to  bring  me  a 
bottle  of  beer,  but  it  was  hot  and  well-nigh 
undrinkable,  so  I  left  it  and  returned  to  the 
deck  once  more.  In  the  Tropics  there  is  no 
dusk,  and,  though  I  had  only  been  absent  a 
short  time,  the  shadows  of  night  had  com¬ 
menced  to  fall.  Better  still,  there  was  just 
the  faint  suspicion  of  a  breeze,  if  only  it  would 
continue. 

“This  is  better,  sir,”  said  the  second  officer, 
whose  watch  it  was.  “  I  fancy,  from  the  look 
of  the  sky,  that  there’s  more  behind  it.” 

“  Let  us  hope  so,”  I  replied,  “  for  1  have 
had  enough  of  calms  to  last  me  a  life  time.” 
Then  seeing  that  the  Captain  was  watching 
us,  and  knowing  that  he  objected  to  the  pas¬ 
sengers  conversing  with  his  officers,  when  on 
duty,  I  made  an  excuse  and  strolled  away. 

The  glorious  tropic  stars  were  showing  up 
one  by  one  by  this  time,  and  my  imagination 
led  me  to  believe  that  the  breeze  really 
was  increasing.  After  the  languor  of  the  day, 
the  ripple  of  the  water  alongside  was  more 
than  soothing,  while  to  see  the  canvas  steadily 
drawing  was  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  a 
draught  of  the  rarest  wine.  At  dinner  that 
night  everyone  seemed  to  be  in  good  spirits. 
Old  Macpherson  told  some  of  his  racy  Austra¬ 
lian  stories  of  the  Early  Days,  while  even 
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lackadaisical  little  Miss  Pleyden  ventured  on 
a  timid  riddle,  of  which  it  eventually  appeared 
she  had  forgotten  the  answer.  Seeing  her 
confusion,  and  that  the  Captain  was  about  to 
chaff  her,  I  came  to  her  assistance  by  asking 
him  what  the  latter  thought  of  the  chances  of 
the  wind  holding.  He  glared  spitefully  at  me 
as  if  he  were  anxious  to  know  what  the  deuce 
the  matter  had  got  to  do  with  me.  But  I 
could  see  from  the  way  that  he  looked  at 
the  tell-tale  compass  above  his  head  that  he 
was  more  concerned  about  it  even  than  we 
were.  Dinner  over  I  returned  to  the  deck  and  * 
went  aft  to  take  a  squint  over  the  rail.  In  my 
opinion  she  was  doing  a  good  nine-and-a-half, 
but  the  officer  of  the  watch  thought  scarcely 
so  much.  The  wake  was  a  mass  of  phos¬ 
phorescent  light  that  trailed  away  like  star- 
spangled  cotton  wool  hundreds  of  yards 
behind  us.  Never  do  I  remember  to  have  seen 
it  more  beautiful  than  it  was  that  night. 
The  better  to  enjoy  it  and  also  to  escape 
from  my  fellow-passengers,  for  wdiose  company 
I  did  not  feel  in  the  least  inclined,  I  once  more 
went  forward  into  the  bows,  and  posted  myself 
near  the  look-out  to  think  my  own  thoughts 
with  only  the  churning  of  the  water  under  the 
vessel’s  fore  foot  to  keep  me  company.  It 
was  nearly  ten  o’clock  before  I  roused  myself 
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from  my  reverie,  knocked  the  ashes  out  of 
my  pipe  upon  the  rail,  and  made  my  way 
hack  to  my  own  proper  portion  of  the  ship. 
After  one  last  look  round,  I  dived  into  the 
brilliantly-lighted  cuddy  where  the  Captain 
and  Mr.  Macpherson  were  sitting  over  their 
grog.  Feeling  that  they  might  deem  me 
unsociable  if  I  did  not,  I  poured  myself  out  a 
glass  and  joined  them. 

“  I  am  glad  you  have  come  to  protect  me, 
Mr.  B  ram  well,”  began  the  Captain,  who 
evidently  desired  to  make  up  for  his  curt 
treatment  of  me  earlier  in  the  evening.  “  Mr. 
Macpherson  has  been  nearly  frightening  me 
to  death  with  ghost  stories  and  tales  of  second 
sight.  I  shall  be  afraid  to  go  on  deck  all  night 
if  he  continues  much  longer.” 

Like  most  Scotchmen,  the  Squatter  was 
exceedingly  superstitious. 

“You  don’t  believe,  then,  in  such  things?” 
I  asked,  more  for  the  sake  of  something  to  say 
than  for  any  interest  I  took  in  the  discussion. 

“Believe  it?  I  should  think  not,”  replied 
the  little  man,  stoutly.  “  You’ll  be  wanting 
me  to  believe  in  dreams  next.” 

“  Well,  well,  and  you  might  do  worse  than 
that,”  replied  the  older  man,  shaking  his  head. 
‘  ‘  I  can  call  to  mind  now  an  old  shepherd  I 
had  early  in  the  Seventies — Sandy  Macgreggor 
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was  his  name  ;  he  had  a  hut  out  in  the  Back 
Country,  and,  taken  altogether,  he  was  a  verra 
curious  man,  d’ye  ken.  One  morning  I  rode 
out  to  inspect  his  sheep.  He  was  mortal  glad 
to  see  me,  for  he  was  fair  fashed  about  a 
dream  he’d  had  that  night.” 

The  old  man  stopped  to  mix  himself  another 
glass  of  grog.  Having  done  so  with  proper 
deliberation,  he  continued  : — 

“  What  the  man  had  dreamt  was  that  he 
had  seen  himself  lying  dead  alongside  the 
Stockyard  rails  at  the  Head  Station,  and  that 
one  of  the  hands,  a  young  gowk  that  I  had  sent 
about  his  business  a  fortnight  before  was  the 
first  to  find  him  there.  ‘  Then,  ye  can  set 
your  mind  at  rest,  Sandy,  my  lad,’  said  I. 
‘  For  if  ye  don’t  die  till  yer  see  young  Peter 
Wall  on  my  property  again,  ye’ll  live  to  be 
as  old  as  Methuselah.’  That  cheered  him 
up  a  bit,  but  listen  ye  to  the  sequel.  Mind  ye, 
it’s  gospel  truth  I’m  telling  ye.  A  year  after¬ 
wards,  to  the  very  day,  Sandy  came  riding  into 
the  Head  Station  for  some  dingo  traps  he 
wanted.  His  horse  was  a  young  one,  and  the 
old  man  wasn’t  much  of  a  rider.  Half  a 
mile  from  the  Head  Station  an  emu  jumped  up 
from  behind  a  bush  and  gave  the  beastie 
such  a  fright  that  he  bolted,  dashed  into  the 
Stockyard  fence  and  broke  poor  Sandy’s  neck. 
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The  man  who  picked  him  up  was  young  Peter 
Wall,  who’d  just  turned  up  to  know  if  I’d 
give  him  another  chance  at  the  shearing. 
Now,  how  d’ve  account  for  that  ?  ” 

“  It’s  a  yery  pretty  story,”  said  the  Captain 
rudely,  but  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  not 
quite  certain  of  the  truth  of  what  he  is  saying. 

“Ye  dinna  doubt  my  word?  ”  asked  the  old 
man  angrily,  relapsing  into  his  broad  Scotch 
in  his  excitement.  “  I  tell  ye  it’s  the  sober 
truth !  ” 

The  Captain,  however,  would  not  take  the 
hint,  but  must  needs  go  blundering  on  in  the 
same  foolish  fashion.  1  seized  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  interpose  between  them,  and  after  a 
few  moments  had  succeeded  in  smoothing  the 
ruffled  plumes  of  both  parties.  Then  bidding 
them  “good-night,”  I  made  my  way  to  my 
berth.  My  port  was  open,  and  from  the  steady 
swish  outside,  I  could  tell  that  the  breeze  was 
still  continuing.  Then  I  turned  into  bed,  and 
almost  before  my  head  had  touched  my  pillow, 
was  asleep.  But  if  I  had  thought  I  was  going  to 
have  a  good  night,  I  was  never  more  mistaken 
in  my  life.  As  a  rule  1  don’t  dream  very 
much,  not  having  the  requisite  imagination,  I 
suppose.  On  this  particular  night,  however,  I 
was  treated  to  about  the  worst  nightmare  I 
have  ever  known.  Possibly  the  talk  I  had 
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heard  just  prior  to  turning  in  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  I  can’t  say  anything 
about  that.  I  only  know  that  I  believed  I  was 
kneeling  down  beside  the  body  of  a  dead  man, 
who  had  been  stabbed  through  the  throat,  and 
whose  terrible  eyes  looked  up  into  mine  with 
such  a  stare  that  my  very  blood  ran  cold  in 
my  veins.  Where  it  was  that  I  had  found 
him,  or  who  he  was,  I  could  not  say,  I  was 
only  conscious  of  the  ghastly  face  and  of  that 
horrible  wound  in  which  the  knife  still  re¬ 
mained  embedded.  Then  a  Avoman’s  face  rose 
before  me — a  beautiful  face,  with  dark  lustrous 
eyes,  with  the  light  of  madness,  or  at  least  of 
despair,  in  them.  She  held  out  her  hands  to 
me  as  if  imploring  me  to  help  her,  to  save  her 
from  something,  I  could  not  tell  what.  I  tried 
to  question  her,  but  I  was  tongue-tied.  Then 
her  face  vanished  as  the  body  of  the  murdered 
man  had  done,  and  I  woke  to  find  myself 
bathed  with  perspiration,  and  trembling  like  a 
frightened  child.  Leaping  from  my  bunk,  I 
lit  my  swinging  lamp,  and  tried  to  pull  myself 
together.  I  had  slept  for  longer  than  I 
supposed,  for  on  consulting  my  watch  I  found 
that  it  was  eight  bells  (twelve  o’clock). 

“I  can’t  stay  down  here,”  I  said  to  myself. 
“  I’ll  put  on  some  clothes  and  go  on  deck. 
The  fresh  air  may  possibly  drive  the  remem- 
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brance  of  that  infernal  dream  out  of  my 
head.” 

I  carried  out  my  plan,  and  reached  the  deck 
just  as  the  watch  was  being  relieved,  and  in 
time  to  come  into  violent  collision  with  the 
man  who  was  going  aft  to  the  wheel.  I  think 
his  cheerful  “  hold  up,  sir,  you’re  all  right,” 
did  me  more  good  than  anything  else  could 
have  done.  I  immediately  straightened  myself 
up  and  walked  aft.  To  my  dismay  I  found 
that  the  breeze  had  entirely  died  away,  and 
that  the  vessel  was  once  more  almost  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  Ill-luck  seemed  to  pursue  us.  Lighting  a 
pipe,  I  began  to  stump  the  deck  as  if  it  were 
my  watch.  Over  the  side  the  stars  were 
reflected  in  the  dark  water  like  countless 
millions  of  jewels  strewn  upon  black  velvet, 
while  the  phosphorus  gleamed  in  our  wake  like 
millions  of  fairy  electric  lamps.  My  mind  was 
in  a  whirl,  and  do  what  I  would  I  could  not 
bring  it  to  its  bearings.  As  for  returning  to 
my  cabin  I  felt  that  that  was  out  of  the 
question.  I  could  not  have  laid  myself  down 
to  sleep  again  in  that  stifling  place  for  all  the 
money  in  the  world.  Under  the  circumstances 
I  determined  to  remain  on  deck,  at  least  until 
daylight.  On  such  a  night  this  was  no  hard¬ 
ship. 

Between  two  and  three  the  Skipper  made  his 
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appearance  for  a  look  round.  He  made  a 
comical  little  figure,  clad  as  he  was  in  a  suit  of 
dandy  pyjamas,  his  uniform  cap  on  his  head, 
and  a  pair  of  Chinese  grass  slippers  on  his 
feet.  He  saw  me  and  came  across  to  where  I 
was  standing. 

“  Find  your  cabin  too  hot,  Mr.  Bramwell?  ” 
he  began,  then  without  waiting  for  me  to 
answer,  added,  “  wind  all  gone  again,  I  see. 
It’s  what  I  thought  would  happen,  it’s  enough 
to  make  a  Saint  swear.”  Then  after  a  glance 
into  the  binnacle,  he  dived  below  once  more, 
leaving  me  to  my  vigil. 

It  was  not  until  four  o’clock  that  the  first 
signs  of  day  were  to  be  observed.  Then  the 
stars  in  the  East  began  slowly  to  pale,  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  heavens  gradually  followed 
their  example,  while  a  mysterious  grey  light 
spread  over  the  sea,  changing  in  its  turn  from 
grey  to  lilac,  from  lilac  to  purple,  and  then 
suddenly  to  blood-red  as  the  sun  rose  above 
the  horizon.  In  the  bright  morning  light  the 
ship  looked  wondrously  beautiful,  the  sun’s 
rays  caught  the  brasswork  and  lit  it  up  until 
it  shone  like  burnished  gold.  The  canvas  aloft 
had  taken  to  itself  a  faint  flush,  while  even  the 
water  with  which  the  w'atch  was  washing 
down,  sparkled  as  it  ran  into  the  scuppers, 
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and  creamed  like  champagne  when  it  got 
there. 

Going  below  I  jwocured  a  towel  and  went 
out  on  the  main  deck  for  a  bath,  after  which  I 
dressed  and  returned  to  the  poop.  On  reaching 
it  I  found  the  officer  of  the  watch  peering  at 
something  on  the  port  bow  through  his  glass. 
I  crossed  to  him  and  asked  him  what  he  saw. 

“  Take  a  look  for  yourself,”  he  answered. 

I  took  the  glass,  and  steadying  it  on  the  rail, 
gazed  through  it  in  the  direction  indicated. 
At  first  I  could  pick  nothing  up — after  a 
moment’s  search,  however,  I  found  what  looked 
like  the  masts  of  a  vessel.  She  had  no  sails 
set,  but,  being  hull  down,  she  might  have  been 
a  steamer  for  aught  we  could  tell  to  the 
contrary. 

“  If  she  is,”  said  the  mate,  “  we  shall  lose 
sight  of  her  in  a  few  minutes.  I’ve  been 
watching  her  for  some  time,  but  slowly  as  we 
are  travelling,  there  is  no  doubt  we  are  over¬ 
hauling  her.” 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  stewards  made 
his  appearance  with  coffee  and  biscuits,  and, 
for  the  time  being,  the  question  of  the  craft 
we  had  been  watching  dropped  out  of  dis¬ 
cussion. 

By  this  time  the  men  had  finished  their 
work  on  the  main  deck  and  were  coming  up 
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the  poop,  so  to  avoid  a  ducking  I  took  a  glass 
from  the  companion  and  went  forward  to  the 
foc’s’le  head  in  order  to  discover  whether  the 
stranger  had  vanished  from  our  sight.  This 
time  there  could  he  no  doubt  that  we  had 
overhauled  her.  Her  hull  was  now  visible, 
and,  from  what  I  could  make  out  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  she  was  away  from  us,  she  was  a  brig 
of,  roughly  computed,  between  two  or  three 
hundred  tons.  But  what  puzzled  me  more 
than  anything  about  her  was  that  she  had  not 
a  stitch  of  canvas  set,  and  in  a  part  of  the 
ocean  where  it  is  necessary  to  crack  on  every¬ 
thing  that  will  catch  a  capful  of  wind.  She 
was  heading  the  same  way  as  ourselves.  1 
remained  for  upwards  of  an  hour  watching 
her,  and  then  returned  aft. 

“  What  do  you  make  of  her  now?  ”  I  asked 
the  mate,  who  had  again  been  examining  her 
through  his  glass. 

“  Blest  if  I  know  what  to  think,”  he  replied. 
“  She  don’t  look  like  a  derelict,  and  yet,  in 
the  name  of  all  that’s  wronderful,  what’s  she 
doing  under  bare  poles  out  here  ?  To  look 
at  her  you’d  think  she  was  at  anchor.” 

Half  an  hour  later  we  w^ere  within  a  few 
miles  of  her,  and  wTe  were  able  to  distinguish 
her  quite  easily.  She  proved  to  be  what  I 
had  said — a  brig  of  about  three  hundred  tons, 
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a  compact  little  craft,  and,  as  far  as  we  could 
judge,  as  sound  as  a  bell.  Yet,  as  we  both 
had  noticed,  her  sails  were  all  furled. 

“  I  think  I  will  inform  the  Skipper,”  said 
the  officer,  and  going  to  the  companion  he 
called  the  steward  and  gave  him  the  necessary 
instructions. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  little  man  had  joined 
us,  and  was  examining  the  stranger  for  him¬ 
self. 

“  There’s  something  very  strange  about  it,” 
he  said,  after  a  prolonged  look.  “  I  can’t 
make  it  out  at  all.” 

“  What  will  you  do,  sir  ?  ”  I  encjuired. 

“  I’ve  a  good  mind  to  send  a  boat  to  have 
a  look  at. her.  It  won’t  delay  us  very  long, 
and  I  should  like  to  solve  the  mystery.  Take 
the  quarter  boat,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  overhaul 
her.  Don’t  be  any  longer  than  you  can  help, 
and  be  sure  you  don’t  run  any  risks.” 

“Aye,  aye,  sir,”  replied  the  mate,  and  went 
forward  to  give  the  orders. 

“Have  you  any  objection  to  my  accompany¬ 
ing  him,  Captain  ?  ”  I  asked,  for  having  been 
one  of  the  first  to  sight  her,  I  felt  a  strange 
curiosity  to  visit  the  vessel. 

“Not  in  the  least,  if  you  wish  to  do  so,”  he 
replied . 

By  the  time  we  were  within  half  a  mile  of 
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the  brig,  the  quarter  boat  was  ready  for 
lowering.  This  done,  Jackson  and  I  took  our 
places  in  her,  and,  pulled  by  four  men,  set 
off  to  visit  the  stranger. 

Without  knowing  it,  I  was  entering  upon 
a  new  phase  of  my  career,  and  one  which,  as 
you  will  see,  was  destined  to  bring  about  the 
most  extraordinary  results. 


CHAPTER  IV 


You  may  be  sure  that  as  we  approached  the 
brig  both  the  mate  and  I  examined  her  with 
curious  eyes.  For  my  own  part  I  expected  to 
find  that  she  had  been  abandoned  either  as 
being  un seaworthy  or  because  there  had  been 
a  fire  on  board,  which  had  burned  itself  out 
after  the  departure  of  the  crew.  This  theory, 
however,  did  not  suit  my  companion. 

“  If  she  were  unsea  worthy  she  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  gone  to  the  bottom  ere  this,”  he 
asserted;  “and  they  wouldn’t  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  furl  everything  before  saying 
‘  Good-bye  ’  to  her.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  had  been  a  fire  of  sufficient  violence 
to  cause  them  to  leave  her,  the  same  argument 
applies.  Men  don’t  go  aloft  to  handle  canvas 
wdien  the  flames  are  raging,  they’d  be  much 
better  employed  victualling  and  getting  out 
their  boats.” 

“  Then  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  matter  ?  ” 
1  asked. 
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“Mutiny,”  he  answered.  “  That’s  my  read¬ 
ing  of  it.  The  crew  have  mutinied  and  cleared 
out.  Probably  chucked  the  old  man  and 
the  mates  overboard,  and  then  gone  off  in  the 
boats.  For,  if  you  look,  you  will  see  that 
they  are  missing.” 

“Yes,”  I  continued,  “  I  admit  that  they  are 
missing,  but  in  the  case  of  a  mutiny  would 
they  have  furled  everything  before  leaving  her, 
or  would  they  have  left  her  at  all  ?  My  opinion 
is  they  would  have  scuttled  her  instead  of 
allowing  her  to  parade  the  seas  as  evidence 
against  them.” 

By  this  time  we  were  not  more  than  fifty 
yards  from  the  vessel’s  side. 

“Vast  pulling,”  said  the  mate  to  his  men, 
and  then  standing  up  he  funnelled  his  mouth 
with  his  hands  and  shouted,  “  Ship  ahoy  ! 
What  brig  is  that  ?  ’  ’  But  he  received  no 
answer. 

“As  I  thought,”  he  said;  “she  is  aban¬ 
doned  —  and  yet  she  looks  sound  enough. 
Before  we  go  aboard  let’s  have  a  look  at 
her  name.” 

To  our  astonishment  the  name  on  both  bows 
had  been  carefully  painted  out. 

“Hullo!  That  looks  fishy,”  remarked  the 
mate.  “  Let’s  see  if  it  is  on  her  counter.” 

We  accordingly  pulled  astern,  only  to  meet 
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with  the  same  result.  Here  the  name 
had  not  only  been  painted  out,  but  scraped 
out. 

“  Still  more  fishy,”  said  the  mate.  “Bring 
her  alongside  men.” 

They  did  so,  and  the  pair  of  us  clambered 
on  board.  At  first  glance  she  appeared  to  be 
a  roomy,  comfortable  boat,  with  a  poop  and 
a  small  house  forrard,  just  abaft  the  foremast. 
Everything  was  as  trim  and  ship-shape  as 
the  heart  of  any  seaman  could  desire  ;  but 
sign  of  a  boat,  there  was  none.  The  short 
ladders  to  the  poop  had  brass  rails  and  fittings, 
and  from  the  way  in  which  they  sparkled 
in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  was  evident  that 
whatever  the  mystery  might  be,  it  was  of 
recent  date. 

Before  going  aft  we  thought  we  would 
explore  the  crew’s  quarters.  We  accordingly 
entered  the  house  with  the  purpose  of  explor¬ 
ing  the  bunks,  of  which  there  were  eight. 
They  were,  however,  empty — not  a  blanket 
or  a  vestige  of  clothing  was  to  be  found.  The 
very  floor,  in  such  places  usually  so  filthy, 
had  been  so  carefully  swept. 

“  Nothing  to  be  discovered  here,”  remarked 
the  mate,  who  was  evidently  enjoying  the 
mystery.  “  Now  we’ll  try  the  galley.” 

And  thither  we  repaired.  Here  everything 
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was  in  the  same  apple-pie  order.  The  stove 
was  even  polished,  the  pots  and  pans  and  other 
kitchen  utensils  were  clean,  and  in  their 
proper  places.  Again  there  was  proof  that 
the  vessel  had  not  been  long  abandoned,  for 
a  kitchen  clock  suspended  on  the  wall  was 
still  going. 

“  Before  we  go  aft  let’s  take  a  glimpse  at  the 
forepeak.  It’s  just  possible  we  may  drop  on 
something  there  that  will  give  us  a  clue  as  to 
her  identity.” 

Lighting  a  lantern  we  found  in  the  galley, 
we  made  our  way  into  the  place  in  question, 
but  it  told  us  no  more  than  we  had  yet  dis¬ 
covered.  There  was  nothing  there  save  some 
spare  canvas  and  the  usual  items  of  ships’ 
chandlery. 

“  Well,  this  gets  more  mysterious  every 
minute,”  I  said,  as  I  replaced  the  lantern  in 
the  galley.  “  Now  let’s  go  aft.” 

We  did  so,  and  ascended  to  the  poop.  The 
companion  was  only  a  small  one,  but  before 
descending  to  the  cuddy  we  determined  to 
look  about  on  deck. 

“  Very  possibly  her  name  is  on  the  wheel,” 
I  said.  “  Let’s  examine  it.” 

We  passed  round  the  hatch  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  doing  so.  The  mate  was  a  few 
steps  in  advance  of  me — suddenly  I  heard  him 
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utter  a  cry,  followed  by  a  muttered  “  Good 
God  !  ” 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?  ”  I  asked,  and  hastened 
forward  to  satisfy  myself.  Merciful  powers, 
it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  had 
cried  out.  I  did  so  myself,  a  moment  later. 
Stretched  out  upon  the  deck  was  the  most 
gruesome  sight  I  have  ever  seen  in  all  my 
experience.  Lying  upon  his  back  was  the 
body  of  a  man,  a  white  man,  pinned  to  the 
deck  by  a  knife  through  his  throat.  His 
arms  were  extended,  and  they  also  were 
pinned  in  the  same  fashion  through  the 
palms.  The  eyes  were  open,  and  stared  up 
at  us  with  nameless  horror.  So  terrifying 
was  the  sight  that  I  reeled,  and  believe  I 
should  have  fallen,  had  not  the  mate  caught 
me  in  time. 

% 

“  What’s  the  matter?  ”  he  asked,  in  a  voice 
that  I  scarcely  recognised. 

“It  is  too  horrible,”  was  all  that  I  could 
say,  for,  for  the  sake  of  his  opinion  of  my  sanity, 
I  dared  not  tell  him  that  it  was  the  face  of 
the  man  whom  I  had  seen  in  my  dream  of 
the  previous  night.  “It’s  too  horrible,” 
I  repeated,  then  feeling  that  I  must  say 
something  more,  I  added,  “  What  can  it 
mean  r 
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“  Something  very  bad,  as  yon  can  see 
for  yourself,”  was  his  reply.  “  There  has 
evidently  been  terrible  work  aboard  this 
ship  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 
How  long  should  you  say  that  man  has  been 
dead  ?  ” 

“Not  more  than  twenty-four  hours  at  the 
utmost,”  I  answered,  after  another  shuddering 
glance  at  the  corpse.  “  Think  of  the  sun 
yesterday.” 

He  saw  the  significance  of  my  words. 

“  What  do  you  think  is  best  to  be  done  ?  ” 

“  The  very  best  thing,  I  should  think,  would 
be  for  you  to  go  back  and  tell  the  Skipper 
what  we  have  discovered.  Persuade  him,  if 
you  can,  to  come  and  see  for  himself,  so  that 
it  may  be  properly  logged.  One  can’t  be  too 
careful  in  a  matter  like  this.  Meanwhile, 
I’ll  look  round  and  see  what  else  I  can 
discover.” 

He  saw  the  wisdom  of  my  advice,  and  took 
his  departure,  promising  to  be  as  quick  as 
possible  on  his  errand. 

As  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  departure  I 
hurried  forward  to  the  peak  and  procured 
thence  a  fair-sized  bit  of  canvas,  with  which 
1  hastened  aft.  Once  I  had  covered  the  body 
with  it  I  felt  happier,  but  even  then  I  seemed 
to  see  those  terrible  eyes  staring  through  it 
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at  me.  The  very  remembrance  of  the  face 
was  sufficient  to  make  a  man  sick  with  loath¬ 
ing  of  himself,  and  what  he  may  possibly 
come  to.  Passing  to  the  wheel  I  examined  it 
carefully.  It  was  easily  seen  that  it  had  once 
borne  the  name  of  the  vessel,  but  that  the 
word  or  words  had  been  carefully  scraped 
away  was  evident  from  the  marks  upon  the 
wood.  Lifebuoys  there  were  none,  so  far  as 
I  could  discover,  indeed,  everything  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  the  greatest  care  and  ingenuity 
had  been  displayed  in  concealing  all  traces 
of  the  identity  of  the  unhappy  vessel.  That 
the  murderers,  whoever  they  may  have  been, 
had  not  plundered  the  vessel,  seemed  evident, 
for  the  reason  that  at  the  top  of  the  companion, 
on  a  rack,  were  two  excellent  glasses,  and  an 
expensive  barometer. 

I  descended  the  narrow  ladder  and  entered 
the  small  cuddy.  It  was  but  a  tiny  place, 
being  mainly  taken  up  with  a  small  pantry 
and  six  equally  small  cabins.  There  was  a 
table  in  the  centre,  with  benches  on  either 
side,  and  a  swing  tray  above  the  former  under 
the  skylight.  The  latter  was  well  filled  with 
glasses,  and  also  held  a  decanter  of  rum, 
which  apparently  had  not  been  touched.  In 
the  pantry,  as  in  the  galley  and  the  men’s 
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quarters,  everything  was  the  model  of  neat¬ 
ness. 

Before  going  further  I  searched  the  drawers 
of  the  small  dresser  and  the  cupboard  under¬ 
neath,  but  could  only  find  a  number  of  plates, 
a  box  of  knives,  and  a  small  few  odds  and 
ends  that  told  me  nothing.  The  crockery  was 
of  the  most  ordinary  description,  and,  though 
the  knives  had  the  name  of  a  Sheffield  maker 
upon  them,  they  did  nothing  to  help  me. 
From  the  pantry  I  proceeded  to  the  first  of 
the  cabins  on  the  port  side.  It  was  as  empty 
as  the  men’s  quarters  ;  so  was  the  next,  save 
for  a  pair  of  chronometers,  a  sextant,  and  other 
nautical  instruments  upon  a  shelf.  The  fact 
that  these  should  have  been  left  behind  puzzled 
me  considerably,  unless,  as  I  was  constrained 
to  argue,  one  of  the  mates  had  been  concerned 
in  the  business,  and  had  taken  his  own  in¬ 
struments  with  him.  I  then  tried  the  next. 
As  there  was  nothing  there  to  throw  any 
further  light  upon  the  mystery,  I  left  it  and 
crossed  the  cuddy  to  its  fellow  on  the  star¬ 
board  side.  Nothing  there  ;  I  passed  on  to 
the  next.  This  one  proved  to  be  locked. 
I  turned  the  handle  violently,  but  without 
result. 

“  Perhaps  we  have  got  the  key  to  it  all  in 
here,”  I  said  to  myself,  and  then  debated 
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whether  I  should  apply  my  shoulder  to  it  and 
burst  the  lock.  I  was  still  pondering  the 
subject,  wdien  to  my  amazement  a  low  moan 
reached  me  from  within.  It  was  so  unexpected 
that  I  stepped  back  a  pace  as  if  someone  had 
struck  me.  Then  recovering  myself,  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  look  through  the  keyhole,  but  could 
see  nothing  inside  save  the  end  of  a  bunk, 
which,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  of  no  sort  of 
use  to  me.  Hoping  to  ascertain  who,  or  what, 
was  inside,  I  rapped  loudly  upon  the  panels 
of  the  door,  but  the  only  answer  I  received 
was  another  moan.  That  it  was  a  woman’s 
voice  I  had  heard  I  was  convinced,  but  what 
was  she  doing  locked  in  there,  in  a  cabin  of  a 
deserted  ship,  with  a  body  of  a  murdered  man 
stretched  upon  the  deck  above.  That  she  was 
alive,  the  moan  that  I  had  heard  was  sufficient 
testimony. 

At  last,  having  given  the  matter  some 
thought,  I  determined  not  to  take  any  action 
until  the  Skipper,  or  at  least  the  mate,  should 
arrive.  In  a  case  such  as  this,  one  could 
scarcely  have  too  many  witnesses.  I  accord¬ 
ingly  passed  on  to  the  adjoining  and  last  cabin. 
This  one,  like  its  companion  across  the  way, 
was  empty.  So  feeling  I  had  done  all  I  could 
for  the  present,  I  made  my  way  up  to  the  deck, 
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heartily  wishing  myself  out  of  the  whole 
matter. 

My  search  must  have  taken  longer  than  I 
supposed,  for  when  I  reached  the  poop,  it  was 
to  find  the  Captain’s  gig  approaching  the  brig, 
and  the  Skipper  himself  seated  beside  the  mate 
in  the  stern  sheets. 

“  From  what  Mr.  Jackson  has  told  me,  this 
appears  to  be  a  bad  business,”  said  the  former 
when  he  reached  the  deck. 

“I  am  afraid  it  is,”  I  replied.  “An  un¬ 
commonly  bad  business.  That  was  why  I 
suggested  to  Mr.  Jackson  asking  you  to  come 
over.” 

“  Well,  show  me  what  there  is  to  be  seen, 
and  let’s  be  done  with  the  matter,”  he 
answered.  “  I  am  not  fond  of  these  little 
affairs  !  ” 

Without  answering  I  led  him  to  the  spot 
which  I  had  covered  with  canvas — drawing 
this  aside  I  showed  him  what  lay  below.  As 
we  had  done,  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
horror,  and  I  give  you  my  word  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it.  The  whole  thing  was  so  brutal, 
so  villainous,  that  no  one  could  have  looked  at 
it  unmoved. 

“  Cover  it  up  again,”  he  said,  “  I  don’t  want 
to  see  any  more  of  it,”  and  turned  away,  lie 
walked  to  the  taffrail  and  stood  looking  down 
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at  the  smooth  water  below  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  while  the  mate  and  I  waited  to  see 
what  he  would  do  next. 

“  One  thing  is  very  certain,”  he  said  at  last, 

“  we  must  take  possession  of  those  knives, 
they  will  be  valuable  evidence.” 

I  heard  the  mate  gasj),  and  I  know  that  for 
myself  I  felt  my  gorge  rise  at  the  mere  thought 
of  touching  the  body. 

“  Which  of  you  is  going  to  do  it  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  For  I  tell  you  straight  out  I  couldn’t  lay  a 
finger  on  him.” 

“  And  I  don’t  know  that  I  could,”  continued 
Jackson  with  a  very  white  face. 

They  must  have  seen  from  mine  that  I 
was  in  very  much  the  same  condition  as 
themselves. 

“  It  seems  a  gruesome  sort  of  thing  to  do,”  I 
said.  “  But  what’s  to  prevent  our  tossing  for 
it. 

This  course  was  so  obviously  fair,  that 
although  both  would  willingly  have  had  me  do 
the  work,  they  could  not  discover  any  legitimate 
reason  for  objecting.  We  retired  to  the  star¬ 
board  side  of  the  poop,  and  then  commenced 
the  most  grizzly  gamble  that  it  has  ever  been 
my  lot  to  take  part  in.  My  star  and  the 
Captain’s  were  in  the  ascendant,  for  the  result 
showed  that  the  unfortunate  mate  was  to  do 
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the  deed.  We  turned  away  while  the  task  was 
being  accomplished,  and  when  next  we  looked 
round  it  was  to  find  the  body  hidden  beneath 
the  canvas,  the  knives  lying  on  the  deck, 
and  Jackson  being  violently  ill  over  the  port 
rail. 

When  he  had  recovered  himself  I  informed 
them  of  the  second  discovery  I  had  made,  and 
suggested  that  we  should  adjourn  to  the 
cuddy.  Once  there,  I  took  down  the  decanter 
of  rum  from  the  swinging  tray  and  poured  out 
three  stiff  glasses.  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
all  stood  in  need  of  the  stimulant,  and  Jackson 
perhaps  more  than  all. 

Before  venturing  near  the  cabin  whence  the 
moans  had  proceeded  we  visited  the  others  in 
rotation.  By  the  time  we  had  finished  the 
inspection,  which  included  the  pantry,  the 
potent  liquor  we  had  drunk  had  begun  to  take 
effect,  imbuing  us  with  sufficient  courage  to 
make  what  we  expected  would  be  the  last  and 
most  important  discovery  of  all.  We  ap¬ 
proached  the  door  and  I  knocked  as  before 
upon  it,  but  this  time  no  sound  followed.  I 
knocked  again  and  again,  and  each  time  with 
the  same  result,  only  complete  silence. 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  you  were  not  mistaken?  ” 
asked  the  Skipper.  “  Do  you  think  that  you 
imagined  you  heard  somebody  ?  Remember 
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yon  were  worked  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excite¬ 
ment.” 

“  I’d  stake  my  life  on  it,”  I  answered,  with  a 
sharpness  that  showed  how  highly  strung  my 
nerves  must  have  been.  “  The  first  time  I 
thought  I  might  have  been  mistaken,  but  when 
I  heard  it  again,  I  knew  that  I  was  not. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  Shall  we  break  in  the 
door  ?  ” 

“  There  seems  to  be  no  other  course  open 
to  us,”  returned  the  Skipper.  “And  as  you 
are  the  biggest  man  you’d  better  try  your 
hand  at  it.” 

“Very  well  then.  Here  goes.  Stand  by 
and  give  me  plenty  of  room.” 

They  did  so,  and  stepping  back  as  far  as  the 
bench  beside  the  table,  I  took  a  run  and 
caught  it  with  my  left  shoulder.  The  door 
flew  open  with  a  crash,  and,  having  plenty  of 
way  on,  I  was  precipitated  with  it  into  the 
cabin  and  against  the  berth  on  the  further 
side.  The  Captain  and  Jackson  hurried  in 
after  me,  and  then  we  looked  about  us.  We 
had  seen  one  terrible  sight  on  the  deck 
above.  Here  was  one  that  could  rival  it  for 
piteousness.  Crouching  on  the  floor,  her  face 
turned  from  us,  was  a  woman,  and  well  off,  if 
one  might  judge  from  her  dress  and  the  rings 
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upon  her  fingers.  She  did  not  turn  her  head 
to  look  at  us,  nor  by  any  sign  did  she 
allow  us  to  see  that  she  was  aware  of  our 
presence.  Her  long,  black  hair  had  fallen 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  reached  almost  to  her 
waist.  As  the  others  did  not  move  I  went 
forward  to  her  and  placed  my  hand  upon  her 
shoulder.  Perhaps,  in  my  nervousness,  I  may 
have  been  rougher  than  I  intended,  at  any 
rate  without  warning  or  cry  she  toppled  over 
and  lay  unconscious  at  my  feet.  I  knelt  beside 
her  and  gazed  at  her  face.  I  have  tackled 
your  credulity  pretty  heavily  already,  I  am 
going  to  do  so  again.  Believe  it  or  not, 
hers  was  the  other  face  I  had  seen  in  my 
dream — that  of  the  woman  who  had  gazed  at 
me  with  such  imploring  eyes. 

“  She  has  fainted,”  I  said.  “  What  had  we 
better  do  ?  ” 

I  might  here  explain  that  I  was  then 
unskilled  in  such  matters. 

“  Carry  her  into  the  cuddy,”  was  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  suggestion  ;  “  and  give  her  some  of  that 
grog.  It  will  bring  her  to  if  anything 
will.  Poor  girl,  she  has  suffered,  if  ever 
one  has.” 

He  was  certainly  right,  as  I  was  destined  to 
find  out  afterwards.  Surely  no  other  woman 
has  ever  been  through  more  than  she  had. 
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Following  the  Captain’s  advice,  we  carried 
her  into  the  cuddy,  and  seated  her  on  the 
bench.  Jackson  procured  some  of  the  rum 
with  which,  for  want  of  anything  better, 
we  bathed  her  temples.  It  was  impossible 
to  get  her  to  drink  any  of  it,  as  her  teeth 
were  firmly  clenched  and  we  could  not  open 
them. 

“  If  only  we  carried  a  doctor,”  said  the 

Skipper,  when  we  had  been  trying,  without 

success,  for  some  ten  minutes  to  bring  her 

to.  “It  is  impossible  to  say  how  we  ought 

to  act.  For  all  we  know  to  the  contrary  we 

«/ 

may  be  doing  quite  wrong.” 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  before  she  opened 
her  eyes  and  looked  wildly  about  her.  Her 
expression  was  more  like  that  of  a  hunted 
deer  than  anything  else  to  which  I  can  liken 
it.  Try  to  imagine  the  most  piteous  look  you 
have  ever  seen  on  the  human  countenance 
and  you  will  even  then  fall  short  of  the  mark. 
I  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before,  and 
I  don’t  want  to  again.  Then  slowly  rising, 
she  staggered  rather  than  walked  to  the  table, 
and  leaning  against  it,  gazed  fixedly  at  us  as  if 
she  were  trying  to  account  for  our  presence 
there. 

“Madam,”  said  the  Skipper,  “we  are  your 
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friends  and  desire  to  help  you.  Will  you  tell 
us  the  name  of  this  vessel  ?  ” 

She  looked  at  him  as  if  she  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  question,  and  then  swept  her  hand 
across  her  eyes  in  an  endeavour  to  think. 

“  I  do  not  know,”  she  at  length  answered  in 
a  low  voice. 

At  any  rate  she  was  English.  So  much  was 
certain. 

“  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  your  name 
then  ?  ”  enquired  the  other,  in  his  best 
manner. 

Again  she  tried  to  remember,  but  was  com¬ 
pelled  at  last  to  again  admit  that  she  did  not 
know.  Some  weak  spirit  and  water  was 
handed  to  her  and  she  drank  it  instinctivelv, 
shuddering  as  she  finished  it. 

Seeing  that  it  was  hopeless  attempting  to 
question  her,  the  Skipper  forbore,  and  at  a 
signal  from  him,  I  led  her  to  her  cabin  once 
more.  She  walked  as  if  in  her  sleep — as  one 
unconscious  of  her  actions.  There  was  a  small 
settee  in  the  further  corner,  and  on  this  I 
placed  her.  She  immediately  lay  back  and 
closed  her  eyes  as  if  to  sleep,  and  feeling  that 
nothing  could  be  better  for  her,  I  left  her  and 
went  out,  shutting  the  broken  door  after  me  as 
best.  I  could. 
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Leaving  the  cuddy  we  followed  the  Skip¬ 
per  out  on  to  the  main  deck.  For  the  time 
being  none  of  us  cared  very  much  about  the 
poop. 

When  we  reached  the  hatch  we  seated 
ourselves  upon  it.  “  Now,  look  here,  Mr. 
Bramwell,”  said  the  Skipper,  “  we  must  decide 
what  is  to  be  done  about  this  girl,  and  also 
about  the  vessel.  She  is  a  trim  little  craft  and 
too  good  to  be  set  adrift.  Besides,  there  is 
this  murder  business  to  be  considered,  and  it 
ought  to  be  brought  home  to  somebody.  I’ll 
take  the  lady  willingly,  but  I  can’t  manage  the 
ship,  nor  can  I  spare  more  than  one  officer  and 
a  few  men  to  work  her.” 

What  should  have  induced  me  to  do  it,  unless 
it  was  the  recollection  of  the  girl’s  pleading 
face  as  I  had  seen  it  in  my  dream,  I  shall 
never  know,  but  almost  before  I  knew  what 
I  was  saying,  it  was  out. 

“  Give  me  Jackson  here  to  go  with  me  and 
two  or  three  of  your  men,”  I  said.  “  I  can 
pick  out  another  half  dozen  from  the  steerage 
who  are  old  shell-backs,  and  I’ll  engage  to 
sail  her  wherever  you  like.  What  do  you 
say  r 

“  What  I  say  is,  done  with  you,”  he  replied 
promptly. 

We  shook  hands  with  each  other  on  the 
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bargain,  and  unconsciously  I  had  advanced 
another  step  towards  my  reunion  with  Giles 
Farringdon. 

Why  this  should  have  been  so,  I  defy  you 
to  guess  !  Try  it,  and  read  on  and  see  if  you 
are  right ! 


CHAPTER  V 


When  I  gave  my  rash,  assurance  to  the  Captain 
to  the  effect  that  I  was  willing  to  take  upon 
myself  the  navigation  of  the  mysterious  vessel 
we  had  picked  up  so  strangely,  I  must  confess 
that  I  scarcely  realised  what  I  was  letting 
myself  in  for.  Since  then  I  have  often  en¬ 
deavoured  to  account  for  it,  hut  without 
success.  To  make  my  meaning  clearer  to  you, 
it  is  only  fair  that  I  should  say  that  I  never 
for  a  moment  imagined  anything  save  that 
she,  the  unfortunate  lady  whom  we  had 
rescued,  would  he  transported  to  the  Ilullket , 
and  that  I  should  carry  the  vessel  home  upon 
which  she  had  hitherto  travelled,  with  a 
scratch  crew.  I  give  you  this  assurance  for 
the  simple  reason  that  I  am  anxious  to  dis¬ 
abuse  your  mind  of  any  thought  that  I  was 
influenced  in  my  decision  hy  the  beautiful 
woman  above  mentioned.  I  take  it  as  only 
fair  to  myself  that  I  should  make  this  state- 
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ment,  and  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  do  so 
freely  and  unreservedly. 

“We  must  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly, 
and  have  witnesses,5 ’  said  the  Skipper,  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand,  “  for  nobody  knows  what 
consequences  may  depend  upon  it.  There’s 
the  body  under  that  bit  of  sail  cloth  on  the 
poop,  for  instance.  What  are  we  to  do  with 
that?  We  can  both  log  the  account  of  our 
finding  him,  but  how’s  that  going  to  lead  to 
an  identification  of  him.  We  can  put  him 
overboard,  but  once  he’s  gone,  he’s  gone  for 
ever  and  a  day.” 

“May  I  make  a  suggestion,  sir?”  asked 
Jackson,  who  had  hitherto  sat  silent.  “  Miss 
Ferguson  (the  frivolous  widow’s  daughter) 
has  a  Kodak,  which  I  happen  to  know  is 
half  full  of  plates.  If  the  matter  was  put 
to  her,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  she  would 
lend  it.” 

That  might  be  done  we  both  agreed,  but 
nobody  ventured  to  suggest  who  should  do  the 
work. 

“  In  the  meantime,”  said  the  Skipper,  “  if 
you  will  come  back  to  the  ship  with  me,  Mr. 
Bramwell,  we  will  arrange  the  other  matters. 
So  far  as  I  can  see  you  will  want  half  a 
hundred  things.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  how 
she  is  off  for  stores  ?  We  must  know  that. 
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I’ll  go  back  myself  at  once  and  send  the 
steward  over,  who  sliall  make  an  inventory, 
and  I’ll  borrow  Miss  Ferguson’s  camera  at  tlie 
same  time.  While  I’m  away,  arrange  if  you 
can  with  that  poor  young  thing  below  to 
come  off  to  us  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
sooner  she  is  away  from  this  craft  the  better, 
not  only  for  her  sake,  but  for  everyone  else’s. 
I  can  leave  that  safely  in  your  hands,  I 
know.” 

I  promised  to  do  my  best,  and  then  Jackson 
saw  him  over  the  side  and  away  back  to  his 
own  ship. 

“I  hope  you  have  no  objection  to  serving 
with  me,  Jackson?”  I  said  to  the  young 
fellow  when  he  joined  me  once  more.  “  I 
think  between  us  we  ought  to  hit  it  off  very 
well  together.” 

“  I  am  sure  we  shall,”  was  his  reply.  “  What 
I  want,  however,  is  to  get  that  over  the  side 
before  the  men  come  aboard.  You  know  how 
superstitious  they  are,  and  how  they’ll  turn 
and  twist  a  thing  about  until  they’ve  made 
trouble  for  everyone.” 

“  All  in  good  time — all  in  good  time.  Let’s 
hope  for  once  in  a  way  there  won’t  be  a  breeze 
for  a  few  hours,  for  we  have  any  amount  to  do. 
Now,  if  you  will  just  turn  to  and  see  how 
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things  are  forrard,  and  whether  the  running 
gear  is  as  it  should  be,  I’ll  go  below  and  talk 
to  the  lady.” 

He  jumped  up  immediately,  and  went  off  on 
his  tour  of  inspection,  while  I  made  my  way 
to  the  cuddy  and  the  lady’s  cabin.  When  I 
knocked  she  came  to  the  door  almost  immedi¬ 
ately.  This,  I  at  first  thought,  was  a  good 
sign,  but  I  was  soon  undeceived.  The  ex¬ 
pression  on  her  face  was  just  as  it  had  been 
before  ;  though  she  looked  at  me  she  did  not 
appear  to  recognise  me.  Her  beautiful  face 
was  deadly  pale,  while  her  eyes  seemed  devoid 
of  even  the  light  of  life. 

“  Will  you  come  into  the  cuddy  ?  I 
asked. 

She  unhesitatingly  did  as  I  requested,  and 
reaching  the  cushioned  locker  at  the  further 
end,  seated  herself  upon  it.  Her  small,  beauti¬ 
fully  shaped  hands  were  tightly  clasped  in 
her  lap,  while  her  eyes  never  wandered 
from  the  bulkhead  at  the  further  end  of  the 
saloon. 

“  I  hope  you  are  feeling  better  than  when  I 
saw  you  last,”  I  began,  feeling  that  I  must 
open  the  ball  somehow. 

“I  am  quite  well,”  she  answered  in  a  dull, 
monotonous  voice,  like  that  of  a  person  talking 
in  her  sleep. 
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“  I  do  not  wish  to  worry  you  unnecessarily,” 
I  continued,  “  but  is  it  impossible  for  you  now 
to  tell  me  your  name  ?  ” 

For  a  few  minutes  she  did  not  answer, 
then  as  before  she  swept  her  hand  across  her 
eyes. 

“  I  cannot  remember,”  she  replied. 

This  was  discouraging,  but  I  determined  to 
put  another  question. 

“  Can  you  tell  me  where  you  joined  the 
vessel ?  ” 

Again  the  discouraging  answer  was,  “  I  can¬ 
not  remember.” 

“  Can  you  recall  nothing  that  happened  on 
the  voyage  ?  ” 

“  Nothing !  ” 

An  idea  struck  me,  and,  asking  her  to 
forgive  my  impertinence,  I  begged  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  her  pocket  handkerchief.  She 
handed  it  to  me  with  the  same  docile  obedience 
that  had  brought  her  from  the  cabin.  With 
undisguised  eagerness  I  examined  the  square 
of  cambric  for  some  mark  which  might  help 
to  identify  her.  But  the  investigation  did 
not  help  me  much.  All  I  could  discover 
was  an  ornamental  “A”  embroidered  in  one 
corner. 

“  Your  name  begins  with  ‘A,’”  I  said. 
“  Perhaps  if  I  run  over  some  names  com- 
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mencing  with  that  letter,  it  might  assist  your 
memory.” 

I  tried  Ada,  Alice,  Amy,  Augusta,  Angela, 
Alexandra,  Amelia,  Avis,  Agnes,  Annette, 
Annie,  until  my  vocabulary  was  exhausted. 
To  each  one  she  offered  the  same  reply.  “  I 
cannot  remember.” 

“  Are  you  aware  you  are  alone  upon  this 
ship  ?  ” 

“Alone?”  she  said,  with  the  first  sign  of 
surprise  I  had  seen  her  show.  “  I  did  not 
know  it.” 

“  You  cannot  stay  here,  and  the  Captain  of 
the  ship  Hullket ,  from  Sydney  to  London,  has 
authorised  me  to  offer  you  a  passage  in  his 
vessel.  You  will  receive  every  attention  and 
comfort,  and,  as  there  are  ladies  on  board,  they 
will  doubtless  supply  you  with  anything  of 
which  you  may  stand  in  need.” 

She  rose  slowly  to  her  feet. 

“  I  cannot  go,”  she  said  ;  “I  cannot  leave 
this  vessel.” 

“  But  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  stay  here. 
I  am  going  to  take  charge  of  her  and  navigate 
her  to  an  English  port.” 

“  I  will  not  leave  her,”  she  said,  almost 
fiercely. 

This  was  an  unexpected  development  of  the 
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situation  and  I  did  not  know  how  to  act.  It 
was  impossible  to  force  her  to  leave  the  vessel 
against  her  will,  and  yet  I  had  no  desire  that 
she  should  remain  on  board.  I  argued  with 
her  for  several  minutes,  endeavouring  by 
every  means  in  my  power  to  induce  her  to  do 
as  I  asked,  but  nothing  would  move  her.  Her 
only  answer  was,  “  I  will  not  go.” 

But  for  the  trouble  she  had  gone  through,  I 
should  probably  have  lost  my  temper.  As  it  was 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  controlling  it.  Think¬ 
ing  a  commonplace  question  might  by  chance 
start  a  train  of  thought  that  would  lead  to 
something  definite,  I  enquired  whether  there 
was  food  on  board.  To  which  her  only  reply 
was,  “Yes,  there  must  be.”  But  as  I  knew 
there  was  nothing  either  in  the  galley  or  the 
pantry,  and  she  could  not  tell  me  where  to 
find  it,  I  was  as  badly  off  as  before. 

“  Will  you  return  to  your  cabin  or  will  you 
remain  here?”  I  asked,  seeing  that  it  was 
useless  prolonging  the  discussion. 

“  1  will  remain  here,  if  you  please,”  she  said, 
and  re-seated  herself  on  the  locker. 

I  then  left  her  and  went  out  on  to  the  main 
deck.  1  heard  the  sound  of  oars  alongside, 
and  knew  that  it  must  be  the  boat  returning 
from  the  Hullket.  The  Skipper  had  brought 
with  him  the  chief  steward,  whom  he  immedi- 
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ately  dispatched  with  Jackson  to  the  lazaret  to 
take  an  inventory  of  the  stores. 

When  they  had  departed,  the  Skipper  turned 
to  me. 

“Well,  is  the  young  lady  ready  to  come 
aboard?”  he  asked.  “I  don’t  want  to  delay 
any  more  than  I  can  help.  For  I  have  got  a 
notion  that  it  won’t  be  long  before  we  shall 
have  a  breeze,  and  I  shall  want  to  make  the 
most  of  it.” 

I  explained  the  position  she  had  taken  up, 
and  told  him  how  hard  I  had  tried  to  persuade 
her  to  go. 

“  Bother  the  girl,”  he  said  irritably.  “  I  am 
very  sorry  for  her,  of  course,  but  she  ought  to 
realise  when  she  is  well  off.  Still,  if  she  won’t 
go,  she  will  have  to  remain  on  board  under 
your  care,  and  I  wish  you  joy  of  the  affair. 
And  now  for  that  other  ghastly  bit  of  business. 
I  have  brought  the  camera,  which  I  have 
sealed,  and  I  have  also  the  sail-maker  and 
his  mate  in  the  boat  alongside.  Let  us 
take  the  photos,  after  which  they  can  get  to 
work.” 

Over  the  grizzly  work  of  the  next  ten 
minutes  I  will  draw  a  curtain.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  state  that  we  took  six  pictures. 
This  done,  the  sail-maker  and  his  mate,  who 
could  be  trusted  to  hold  their  tongues,  came 
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aboard  and  set  about  tbe  work  of  preparing 
the  body  for  its  burial  in  the  deep.  It  was 
highly  essential  that  the  men  we  had  chosen 
for  this  task  should  be  trustworthy,  for  Jack 
is  proverbially  superstitious,  and  had  they 
returned  to  the  Hullket  with  a  description  of 
what  had  happened  on  board,  we  should  have 
experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining 
men  to  serve  aboard  her. 

When  all  was  ready  they  carried  their 
burden  down  to  the  main  deck,  to  the  gangway 
furthest  from  the  side  on  which  the  Hullket' s 
boat  was  lying.  We  bared  our  heads,  and  the 
two  men  followed  our  example. 

“  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul,”  said  the 
Captain  solemnly. 

“  Amen,”  said  I,  and  taking  this  as  a  signal, 
the  sail-maker  and  his  mate  slid  the  body 
forward,  and  it  went  overboard  to  sink 
with  a  sullen  plunge  into  the  still  water 
alongside. 

“  Thank  goodness,”  I  muttered  to  the 
Captain  as  we  moved  away.  “  I  feel  as  if  I 
can  breathe  more  freely  now.” 

“I  never  want  another  business  like  it,”  he 
replied. 

We  had  only  just  finished  the  work  in  time, 
for,  as  we  approached  the  cuddy,  Jackson  and 
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the  steward  made  their  appearance  from  it. 
They  were  both  begrimed  with  dust,  while  the 
perspiration  ran  down  their  faces  in  streams. 
From  the  list  the  steward  had  made  it  appeared 
that  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  neces¬ 
saries  for  such  a  ship’s  company  as  we  should 
be.  There  was,  however,  no  salt  junk  in  the 
harness  cask,  and  of  course  nothing  in  the  way 
of  fresh  meat  or  poultry — of  water  there  was 
no  stint. 

“  We  can  let  you  have  some  fowls,  and  of 
course  as  much  junk  as  you  like,”  said  the 
Skipper.  u  I  fear,  however,  you  will  have  to 
do  without  the  fresh  meat.  And  now,  Mr. 
Bramwell,  if  you  will  accompany  me  back  to 
the  ship,  we  will  set  things  in  motion.  I  can 
smell  the  breeze  coming.” 

Before  leaving,  I  instructed  Jackson  to  keep 
his  eye  on  the  lady  in  the  cuddy,  and  had 
myself  taken  the  precaution  of  locking  the 
pantry  door  and  putting  the  key  in  my  pocket. 
When  you  come  to  remember  the  condition  of 
her  mind,  the  reason  for  this  will  be  obvious. 
Then  we  descended  to  the  boat  alongside, 
and  set  off  for  the  ship.  On  arrival  there, 
our  first  duty  was  to  make  the  necessary 
entry  in  the  Log,  which  was  signed  by  the 
Skipper  and  myself.  The  fatal  knives  were 
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wrapt  up  and  placed  in  the  safe  with  the 
camera. 

“  So  much  for  that,”  said  the  Shipper,  “  and 
now  for  your  crew.” 

• t 

Acting  under  the  Skipper’s  instructions,  the 
chief  mate  had  already  selected  five  men  from 
the  ship’s  company,  and  had  discovered  five 
more  in  the  steerage  who  had  no  objection  to 
making  a  little  money  on  the  way  home.  To 
this  number  I  added  Hickson,  the  man  with 
whom  I  had  so  often  conversed,  and  who  had 
told  me  repeatedly  that  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  take  up  a  sailor’s  life  again.  Then 
came  the  question  of  the  cook  and  steward. 
There  was  the  lady  on  board  to  be  considered. 
I  pointed  out  my  difficulty  to  the  Skipper,  who 
found  an  immediate  solution  for  it. 

Turning  to  the  chief  mate  he  said,  “  Make 
enquiries  among  the  steerage  passengers  and 
find  out  whether  there’s  a  married  couple 
aboard,  the  man  to  cook  and  the  woman  to  act 
as  stewardess.  They  can  berth  aft  I  suppose, 
Mr.  Bramwell  ?  ” 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  stating  that 
there  was  ample  room.  The  chief  mate  went 
on  his  errand,  and  while  he  was  absent  I  made 
my  way  to  my  cabin  and  got  my  traps  together. 
Little  had  I  dreamt  when  I  boarded  the 
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Ilullket  in  Sydney  that  I  was  not  destined  to 
complete  my  voyage  in  her. 

Had  I  been  willing  to  spare  the  time  I  conld 
probably  have  spent  an  hour  answering  the 
questions  which  the  passengers  were  so  anxious 
to  put  to  me,  but  after  all  that  had  happened 
that  day  I  was  in  by  no  means  a  humour  to 
gratify  their  curiosity.  Besides,  the  Captain 
was  growing  impatient,  and  wanted  to  get  my 
men  aboard  and  have  things  put  ship-shape  as 
quickly  as  possibly. 

I  had  scarcely  finished  my  packing  and  seen 
the  under  steward  carry  my  belongings  out  to 
the  main  deck,  where  Jackson’s  had  already 
been  placed,  when  the  chief  mate  came  to 
inform  me  that  he  had  discovered  just  the 
couple  I  wanted.  The  man  had  been  cook  on 
a  station  in  New  South  Wales,  while  his  wife 
had  officiated  as  housekeeper.  Provided  terms 
could  be  arranged,  they  were  both  willing  to 
join  the  vessel  in  the  capacities  required.  The 
matter  of  remuneration  was  quickly  settled, 
whereupon  they  went  off  to  get  together 
their  belongings.  They  were  not  long  in 
doing  this,  and  in  something  under  half  an 
hour  we  were  ready  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
ship  which  had  brought  us  so  many  thousand 
miles. 

Prior  to  leaving,  it  was  arranged  that  I 
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should  take  the  brig  to  Plymouth,  and  wire  to 
the  owners  of  the  Hullket  from  there.  Matters 
could  then  be  discussed,  and  the  proper 
authorities  communicated  with. 

I  bade  the  passengers  and  officers  “  Good¬ 
bye,”  and  then  marshalled  my  company  into 
the  boats  alongside.  Amid  hearty  cheers  we 
pushed  off  and  headed  for  the  craft  which  I 
was  about  to  command.  How  different  she 
appeared  with  a  number  of  people  moving 
about  her  decks,  I  must  leave  you  to  imagine. 
The  scene  was  indeed  an  animated  one,  and 
did  me  good  after  all  the  horrors  of  the  day. 
Plaving  given  all  hands  a  glass  of  grog  with 
which  to  drink  success  to  the  homeward 
voyage,  I  despatched  the  Hullket1  s  boats,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  lent  me  by  the 
Captain  (it  must  be  remembered  we  were 
without  boats  at  all)  ;  then,  with  Jackson’s 
assistance,  I  began  to  knock  things  into  shape. 
There  was  plenty  of  work  for  all  hands,  from 
myself  down  to  Mrs.  Flanagan,  the  stewardess, 
a  motherly  old  party  who  possessed  a  tongue 
that,  as  Jackson  declared,  “  Would  talk  the 
hind  leg  off  a  donkey.” 

One  of  my  first  acts  on  coming  aboard  was 
to  look  into  the  cuddy  in  order  to  discover 
whether  my  unhappy  charge  was  safe.  1 
found  her  sitting  just  as  I  had  left  her,  still 
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looking  straight  before  her,  as  if  she  were 
staring  into  vacancy.  I  had  already  explained 
to  Mrs.  Flanagan  the  nature  of  her  case,  though 
I  had  been  careful  to  say  nothing  of  the 
murder  which  had  been  committed  on  board. 

• 

The  old  woman  promised  to  do  what  she 
could  for  her,  and  I  felt,  so  far  as  she  was 
concerned,  all  would  be  well.  It  was  a  happy 
thought  of  the  Captain’s  that  brought  her 
aboard. 

Having  seen  that  all  was  right  below  I 
returned  to  the  deck  to  find  a  cheerful  coil  of 
smoke  arising  from  the  galley.  The  decks 
had  been  cleared  of  all  we  had  brought  from 
the  ship,  save  the  cuddy  luggage,  and  this  they 
were  in  the  act  of  carrying  in.  For  my  own 
use  I  had  chosen  the  berth  in  which  I  had 
found  the  nautical  instruments,  giving  Jackson 
its  companion  on  the  opposite  side.  The  cook 
and  the  stewardess  were  allotted  that  nearest 
the  pantry,  while  its  equivalent  was  given 
to  Hickson,  whom  I  had  appointed  bosun, 
to  be  shared  with  another  respectable  young 
fellow,  a  steerage  passenger,  who,  should 
occasion  arise,  would  act  as  carpenter.  They 
were  to  berth  aft  and  to  take  their  meals 
forrard. 

So  far  the  Captain’s  prophecy  of  a  breeze  did 
not  seem  likely  to  be  realized.  The  sea  was 
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still  like  glass,  and  the  heat  almost  over¬ 
powering.  It  was  past  mid-day  by  this  time, 
and  I  sent  word*  forrard  to  the  cook  to  let 
the  men  have  their  dinner  as  soon  as  possible. 
As  for  ourselves  aft,  some  cold  tinned  meat 
and  a  bottle  of  beer  apiece  met  the  case 
exactly.  Mrs.  Flanagan  had  already  taken 
charge  of  the  girl,  whom  I  had  decided  to 
name  Alexandra,  partly  on  account  of  her 
queenly  beauty,  and  partly  by  reason  of  the 
initial  I  had  found  upon  her  pocket-handker¬ 
chief.  She  had  made  up  a  bed  for  her,  and 
with  true  womanly  instinct,  had  made  and 
taken  a  cup  of  tea,  and  some  bread  and 
butter  which  we  had  brought  with  us  from  the 
ship. 

“  Poor  soul,”  she  said  to  me  when  I  questioned 
her,  “  she  don’t  seem  to  have  any  will  of  her 
own.  Does  just  as  she  is  told,  like  a  little 
child.  I  says  to  her,  ‘  Come,  drink  up  your 
tea,  Missy,’  and  she  drinks  a  drop  or  two 
and  then  seems  to  forget  what  she’s  a-doing 
of.” 

“  She  had  been  through  some  terrible  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  last  few  days,”  I  replied.  “How 
any  man  could  have  the  inhumanity  to  abandon 
the  ship,  leaving  her  locked  up  in  that  cabin 
to  starve,  is  more  than  I  can  imagine.  But 
they  shall  be  brought  to  justice  for  it.” 
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“  And  so  they  should — the  murderin’  devils  ! 
I’d  like  to  have  the  handlin’  of  them.”  With 
that  she  plumped  a  bottle  of  pickles  on  the 
table  with  a  bang  as  if  to  show  the  intensity 
of  her  feeling  in  the  matter. 

Our  meal  finished  we  went  on  deck,  when 
the  crew  were  called  aft  and  divided  into 
watches.  I  had  set  the  chronometer  by  those 
of  the  Hullket ,  and  it  came  as  a  welcome 
sound  to  hear  the  ship’s  bell  strike  two. 

Being  anxious  to  make  sure  that  we  did  not 
stand  in  need  of  anything  of  importance  I 
went  round  to  inspect  the  ship  for  myself. 
Much  to  my  satisfaction  this  proved  to  be  so. 
The  boat,  which  would  be  our  sole  means 
of  leaving  the  ship,  should  any  ill  befall  her, 
was  hoisted  aboard  and  made  secure.  Then, 
feeling  thoroughly  tired  out,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  I  had  been  awake  since  one  o’clock 
that  morning  and  had  done  a  considerable 
amount  of  work,  I  went  down  to  my  cabin  and 
finding  that  Mrs.  Flanagan  had  made  up  my 
bunk,  turned  in,  all  standing,  for  half-an-hour’s 
snooze. 

I  was  awakened  by  loud  rapping  at  my 
door,  and  springing  out  to  open  it,  I  found 
Jackson  awaiting  me. 

“  We  have  got  the  breeze  at  last,  sir,”  he 
said.  “  It’s  coming  up  hand  over  fist,” 
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“That’s  good  news,”  I  answered.  “Make 
sail,  and  I’ll  be  with  you  in  a  minute.” 

Ten  minutes  later  we  were  bowding  along, 
and  I  had  started  on  the  strangest  voyage  I 
had  ever  undertaken. 


CHAPTER  VI 


It  is  not  my  intention  to  bore  you  with  a  long 
description  of  that  strange  voyage,  for  there  is 
so  much  else  to  be  told  of  greater  interest,  that 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  be  economical  both  of 
your  patience  and  my  space.  In  order,  how¬ 
ever,  that  you  may  understand  events  as  they 
progressed,  and  see  them  in  their  proper  light, 
it  is  imperative  that  I  should  give  you  a  brief 
outline  of  how  we  fared. 

To  begin  with,  the  brig,  not  only  proved 
herself  fast,  but  also  an  excellent  sea  boat. 
From  the  moment  that  I  actually  took  over 
command  of  her  it  seemed  as  if  my  luck  had 
changed.  The  breeze  of  which  Jackson  had 
warned  me  proved  to  be  no  passing  zephyr, 
but  was  sufficient  to  carry  us  merrily  over  the 
Equator,  thus  enabling  us  to  cross  the  parallel 
of  10°  N.  in  25°  W.  without  any  difficulty. 
After  that  we  picked  up  the  North  East  trade, 
and  keeping  her  well  full  crossed  to  the  North 
Westward  as  easily  as  the  most  exacting 
Skipper  could  desire. 

(93) 
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Long  ere  this  we  had  lost  sight  of  the 
Hullket ,  to  whom  the  brig  could  show  a  clean 
pair  of  heels.  Wherever  she  had  been  built, 
and  my  own  belief  was  that  she  hailed  from 
New  Zealand,  she  did  credit  to  her  designer. 
Why  men,  who  must  surely  have  known  her 
worth,  had  been  such  fools  as  to  abandon  her, 
I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  understand, 
though  I  hoped  to  do  so  later. 

Good  fortune  favoured  us  inasmuch  as  we 
were  extremely  lucky  in  our  ship’s  company. 
Jackson  proved  himself  what  I  had  hitherto 
known  him  to  be,  a  hard  working  and  zealous 
officer,  Hickson  made  a  competent  bosun,  while 
the  crew  themselves  were  not  only  up  to  their 
work,  but  prepared  at  all  times  to  do  it.  As 
for  Mrs.  Flanagan,  words  fail  me  when  I 
attempt  to  describe  her.  She  managed  the 
after  part  of  the  vessel  as  if  it  were  a  first- 
class.  boarding  house,  and  gave  unremitting 
care  by  both  day  and  night  to  the  unfortunate 
girl  whom  we  had  determined  to  call  Miss 
Alexandra.  Possibly  her  husband  might  have 
been  a  better  cook,  so  far  as  savoury  dishes 
were  concerned,  but  as  Jackson  and  I  were 
accustomed  to  make  the  best  of  things, 
and  were  always  as  hungry  as  hunters,  we 
did  not  find  much  fault  with  him  on  that 
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As  for  Miss  Alexandra  herself,  I  can  only 
say  that  there  appeared  to  he  little  or  no 
change  in  her  condition  and,  by  the  way,  that 
self-same  condition  puzzled  me  more  than  I 
can  tell  you.  Her  bodily  health  appeared  to 
be  as  good  as  it  could  possibly  be.  She  both 
ate  and  slept  well,  and  in  a  measure  seemed  to 
take  an  interest  in  what  went  on  about  her. 
The  thing  that  puzzled  me  most,  however,  was 
her  total  forgetfulness  of  all  that  had  transpired 
previous  to  our  discovering  her  on  board  the 
ship.  She  would  still  sit  for  hours  at  a  time, 
gazing  straight  before  her  as  if  she  were 
watching  things  that  we  could  not  see.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  when  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
and  goes  to  show  what  curious  anomalies  we 
human  beings  are,  that  while  I  should  have 
pitied  her  under  any  circumstances,  I  fear  she 
had  my  compassion  in  a  much  larger  degree 
on  account  of  her  beauty.  I  am  willing  to 
confess  that  women  have  not  had  much  to  do 
with  my  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  never 
served  on  board  a  ship  that  carried  lady 
passengers,  or  travelled  in  one  until  I  joined 
the  Hullket.  As  for  the  lady  passengers  aboard 
her  there  was  not  one,  and  I  say  it  advisedly,  so 
far  as  beauty  was  concerned,  who  was  fitr  to 
hold  half  a  candle  to  her.  I  am  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  vagueness  of  her  previous  history 
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irritated  me  more  than  I  can  say.  Since  she 
did  not  know  it  herself,  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  tell  who  or  what  she  was.  The  absence 
of  a  wedding  ring  from  her  finger  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  she  was  unmarried.  One 
thing  struck  me  as  significant,  and  that  was 
the  neatness  of  her  dress.  Whether  it  was 
because  whatever  she  wore  must  inevitably 
suit  her,  or  because  she  had  a  natural  taste  in 
dress,  I  cannot  say,  but  the  fact  remains  that, 
with  the  simplest  materials,  she  invariably 
produced  a  most  artistic  effect.  And  here  I 
must  relate  a  little  incident  which,  whenever 
I  think  of  it  now,  always  strikes  me  as 
peculiar. 

It  was  on  the  third  night  after  our  taking 
over  the  brig,  and  I  can  recall  every  circum¬ 
stance  connected  with  it  quite  clearly.  We 
dined  at  seven  o’clock,  that  is  to  say  if  such  a 
meal  could  be  called  dinner.  Three  of  us  sat 

A. 

down  to  it,  Miss  Alexandra,  Jackson  and  myself. 
I  had  already  made  it  a  rule  that  Hickson 
should  stand  the  watch  in  order  to  allow  the 
mate  to  partake  of  his  meal. 

On  this  particular  evening  it  struck  me  that 
Miss  Alexandra  seemed  a  little  brighter  than 
usual,  and  after  the  coffee  had  been  served 
(we  were  as  luxurious  as  that),  and  Jackson 
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had  returned  to  the  deck  to  finish  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  watch,  I  looked  at  the  girl 
seated  on  my  right  hand.  A  prettier  picture 
than  she  presented  at  that  moment  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  imagine. 

“Miss  Alexandra,”  I  said,  “for  by  this  time 
she  had  become  accustomed  to  the  name,  “  you 
have  been  below  too  long.  Will  you  not  allow 
me  to  take  you  on  deck  this  evening  ?  The 
fresh  air  will  do  you  good.” 

“  I  will  go  if  you  wish,”  she  answered, 
obedient  as  usual  to  any  wish  I  might  express. 

“  Then  please  see  that  you  put  on  something 
warm,”  I  continued,  “  for  I  fancy  you  will  find 
the  breeze  chilly.” 

Without  another  word  she  rose  and  made 
her  way  to  her  cabin.  Had  any  stranger 
chanced  upon  us  at  that  moment  and  had  seen 
her  crossing  the  cuddy,  he  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  there  was  anything 
the  matter  with  her.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
returned,  clad  in  a  warm  cloak  and  with  a  lace 
mantilla,  the  gift  of  the  frivolous  widow,  wrapt 
about  her  shapely  head.  The  brig  was  heeling 
over  a  bit  to  starboard,  so  I  offered  her  my 
arm.  She  took  it  without  hesitation,  and  we 
ascended  the  narrow  companion  together.  It 
was  a  lovely  night,  and  the  little  vessel  was 
spinning  along  before  a  spanking  breeze, 
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throwing  off  long  lines  of  phosphorescent  foam 
from  either  bow.  It  wras  a  night  on  which  it 
was  good  to  be  alive.  Overhead  the  stars 
blazed  out,  as  Jackson  said,  “  like  lamps 
upon  the  Thames  Embankment.”  It  was  a 
poor  simile,  but  in  a  certain  sense  it  hit  the 
mark. 

As  wTe  left  the  companion  eight  bells  sounded, 
and  the  watch  below  came  tumbling  up.  A 
big  man,  a  Dane  I  believe,  took  the  wheel, 
and  the  fellow  lie  had  relieved  went  forward. 
Having  made  his  report  Jackson  touched  his 
cap  to  Miss  Alexandra  and  went  below.  I  am 
not  a  romantic  man,  as  I  have  already  said, 
but  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  that  I  can  feel 
the  touch  of  those  soft  fingers  on  my  arm  even 
now.  I  led  her  aft,  and  we  stood  together  at 
the  taffrail.  Up  to  that  moment  she  had  not 
spoken.  I  glanced  at  her  as  she  leant  with 
•her  elbows  on  the  rail,  and  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  I  had  never  seen  so  beautiful  a 
picture.  She  was  grace  personified.  As  she 
stooped  to  look  down  on  the  wake,  her  hands 
were  clasped  as  if  she  were  praying.  The 
bubbling  water  seemed  to  have  a  strange 
fascination  for  her,  for  when  I  spoke  to  her 
she  did  not  appear  to  hear  me.  Suddenly  she 
stood  upright,  and  turning  her  back  to  the 
rail,  looked  forrard.  What  she  saw,  or  what 
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she  thought  she  saw,  I  shall  probably  never 
know,  but  never  had  I  seen  anything  so 
queenly  as  her  attitude  at  that  moment.  It 
would  have  been  worth  a  fortune  to  her  on 
the  stage.  The  lace  she  had  draped  about 
her  head  had  fallen  back,  and  a  coil  of 
black  hair  lay  upon  her  shoulder.  Then  she 
turned  to  me,  and  seizing  me  by  the  wrist 
said — 

“  Look  !  Look  !  Do  you  see  the  blood  ?  ” 

With  her  left  hand  she  pointed  to  the  exact 
spot  where  we  had  discovered  the  man  pinned 
out,  as  described  in  the  previous  chapter. 
There  was  nothing  there,  of  course,  but 
that  she  believed  she  saw  it,  I  shall  never 
doubt. 

Again  she  muttered — “  Look  !  Look  !  The 
blood  !  See  how  it  stains  the  deck  !  ” 

I  tried  to  reason  with  her,  but  in  vain.  The 
only  answer  I  could  get  from  her  was — “  The 
blood  !  The  blood  !  ” 

With  the  intention  of  distracting  her  thoughts 
I  proposed  that  we  should  walk.  With  her 
usual  childlike  obedience  she  did  so,  but  I 
noticed  that  every  time  we  passed  the  spot 
where  the  man  had  lain  she  shrank  away,  and 
yet,  1  pledge  you  my  word,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen. 

Thinking  it  might  cheer  her  I  began  to  talk 
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to  her  of  other  matters — of  my  life  at  sea,  of 
the  various  places  I  had  visited,  and  of  the 
adventures  I  had  met  with.  She  listened,  but 
it  did  not  take  much  to  see  that  she  was  not 
interested. 

“  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  hear  what  I  am 
saying  to  you,  Miss  Alexandra,”  I  remarked 
somewhat  tartly — for  I  was  a  little  chagrined, 
I  must  confess,  that  she  should  still  remain 
so  silent. 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  “I  heard  you — but 
I’m  afraid  I  did  not  understand.” 

Here  she  put  her  hand  up  to  her  forehead, 
as  if  she  were  in  pain,  and  at  once  I  began  to 
upbraid  myself  for  my  cruelty  towards  her. 
To  change  the  subject  I  adopted  the  common¬ 
place,  and  enquired  whether  she  was  fond  of 
the  sea. 

“  The  sea?  ”  she  repeated,  still  in  the  same 
monotonous  voice.  “  Yes,  I  am  fond  of  the 
sea.” 

“Have  you  ever  done  a  voyage  before?”  I 
asked,  hoping  that  by  putting  the  question  in 
a  casual  way,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  no 
concern,  I  might  obtain  some  inkling  of  her 
extraordinary  story — for  extraordinary  it  must 
certainly  have  been. 

Again  her  hand  swept  her  brow,  as  if  to 
brush  away  the  cobwebs  in  her  brain. 
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“  I  think  so — but  I  cannot  say,”  was  her 
answer.  “  It  all  seems  so  foggy  to  me.  Oh  ! 
if  only  I  could  wake  up.  I  have  had  such 
terrible  dreams  !  ” 

Here  was  my  chance,  and  I  hastened  to 
avail  myself  of  it.  Since  I  had  known  her 
she  had  not  said  so  much  to  me. 

“Tell  me  about  those  dreams,”  I  said,  but 
without  any  show  of  eagerness,  for  I  was 
fearful  of  destroying  whatever  small  train  of 
thought  there  might  be  in  her  poor  over¬ 
wrought  brain. 

She  paused  for  upwards  of  a  minute  before 
she  replied,  and  stood  looking  over  the  rail 
across  the  starlit  sea. 

“  They  frighten  me,”  she  said  at  last,  uyet 
I  cannot  escape  them.  They  dragged  him 
out  before  my  eyes  and  carried  him  on  deck. 
I  can  hear  his  screams  now.  Oh  Clod  !  I  can 
hear  them  now  !  ” 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
her  whole  frame  shook  with  the  violence  of 
her  emotion.  The  person  to  whom  she  re¬ 
ferred,  as  I  took  it,  was  the  man  whom  we 
had  found  pinned  upon  the  deck.  At  the 
risk  of  hurting  her,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
putting  another  question. 

“But  who  carried  him  on  deck?”  I  asked, 
hoping  once  more  to  entrap  her. 
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“  They  did,”  she  answered,  and  then 
repeated — “  they  dragged  him  out  and  carried 
him  on  deck,  and  1  ran  to  my  cabin  and 
crouched  in  the  corner.  He  fought — oh ! 
merciful  God — how  he  fought.  But  it  was 
no  use — no  use  at  all.  Then  I  was  alone  !  ” 

“  But  who  were  the  men  who  committed  this 
dastardly  act?”  I  asked,  feeling  that  at  this 
rate  I  should  never  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mystery.  “  Cannot  you  tell  me  that  ?  ” 

She  did  not  appear  to  hear  me,  and  when 
I  looked  more  closely  at  her  I  discovered 
that  her  eyes  were  closed  as  if  she  wrere 
asleep.  I  realised  then  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  extract  any  more  infor¬ 
mation  from  her.  Taking  her  arm  I  suggested 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if  she  went 
below,  for  the  dew  was  falling  heavily.  Obe¬ 
dient  as  usual,  she  turned  at  once  and  allowed 
me  to  conduct  her  to  the  companion  ladder, 
and  thence  to  the  cuddy  below.  At  her  cabin 
door  I  bade  her  “  good-night.”  She,  in  her 
turn,  wished  me  “  good-night  ” — though  I 
very  much  fear  it  was  mechanical,  and  that 
she  was  not  conscious  of  what  she  was  saying. 
After  that  I  returned  to  the  deck  and  lit  my 
pipe.  As  you  may  suppose,  I  had  plenty  to 
think  about  as  I  patrolled  the  poop. 

What  was  the  mystery  that  enshrouded  this 
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skip  ?  What  was  the  reason  of  the  crime 
that  had  undoubtedly  been  committed  on 
board  her  ?  If  it  had  been  mutiny,  why  had 
they  been  at  such  pains  to  leave  the  ship  so 
spick  and  span — for  as  a  rule  mutineers,  having 
disposed  of  their  officers,  do  not  turn  to  and 
clean  up  before  taking  tlieir  departure.  On 
the  contrary,  they  bolt  like  rats,  unless  their 
object  is  to  seize  the  vessel,  which  was  plainly 
not  so  in  this  case.  Then  again,  who  was  the 
man  whom  we  had  discovered  so  brutally 
murdered  and  pinned  to  the  deck  ?  He  did 
not  look  like  a  sea-faring  man,  though  for  that 
matter  I  have  known  many  skippers  who 
might  well  have  passed  for  clergymen,  doctors, 
or  lawyers.  If,  however,  he  had  been  the 
Skipper,  what  had  become  of  the  mates  ? 
Possibly,  I  argued,  they  might  have  been 
murdered  too,  and  their  bodies  thrown  over¬ 
board — or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  might 
have  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  mutineers,  and 
have  left  the  ship  with  them.  This  strain  |of 
thought  brought  me  to  the  most  puzzling  of 
all.  If  they,  the  mutineers,  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  vessel — as  they  undoubtedly 
had  done,  why  did  they  leave  her  in  mid¬ 
ocean  ?  They  could  not  hope  to  make  the 
land,  and  no  other  vessel  would  take  them 
off  a  ship  like  this  without  enquiry.  It  was 
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not  as  if  she  were  unsound  in  any  way — on 
the  contrary,  she  was  as  trim  a  craft  as  the 
heart  of  a  mariner  could  desire.  The  whole 
thing  was  entirely  inexplicable,  and  I  could 
not  make  head  or  |ail  of  it — try  how  I  would. 
I  devoted  three  pip’es  to  the  consideration  of 
it,  and  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  beyond  me,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  it  alone  and  to  trust  to  time  to  solve 
the  mystery  for  me.  This  did  not  prevent 
me,  however,  from  speaking  to  Jackson  on 
the  subject  when  he  came  on  deck  at  eight 
bells  (midnight)  to  relieve  me. 

“What  do  you  think  of  it  all?”  I  asked 
him.  “  For  my  part  I  can’t  make  head  or  tail 
of  it.  It  seems  out  of  all  proportion.  First 
you  think  you’ve  arrived  at  a  solution  of  the 
problem  only  to  discover  that  another  circum¬ 
stance  has  cropped  up  to  throw  down  your 
theory  like  a  house  of  cards.” 

“  I  don’t  mind  confessing  that  it  beats  me,” 
he  answered  frankly.  “  I’ve  nearly  addled  my 
brains  trying  to  come  to  an  understanding  as 
to  what  it  all  means.  But  what  makes  you 
speak  of  it  to-night,  sir?  ” 

I  described  the  conversation  I  had  had  with 
Miss  Alexandra  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  her 
curious  statements  about  the  man  being  carried 
on  deck,  his  screams,  and  her  subsequent  rush 
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to  her  cabin,  and  the  agony  she  suffered  there. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  in  my  excitement  I 
may  have  made  the  colour  a  little  lurid,  but 
under  the  circumstances  that  did  not  matter 
very  much. 

“Now,  what  do  you  think  about  it?”  I 
asked  in  conclusion. 

“As  I  said  before,  I  don’t  know  what  to 
think,”  he  replied.  “  It’s  too  big  a  riddle 
for  me  to  answer.  One  thing,  however,  is 
quite  certain,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  the 
man  we  found  dead  on  this  poop  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  working  of  this  ship.” 

I  gave  a  start  of  surprise.  If  he  were 
right,  here  was  one  thing  explained. 

“  Good  Heavens,”  I  said.  “  How  on  earth 
do  you  know  that  ?  ” 

“  In  the  first  place,  because  he  had  not 
the  appearance  of  a  sailor,”  he  replied,  as 
if  that  in  itself  were  a  conclusive  argument. 

I  answered  him  as  I  have  alreadv  written, 
and  I  think  convinced  him  that  that  view  of 
the  question  counted  for  nothing.  He  was  by 
no  means  disconcerted. 

“  Oh,  but  I’ve  more  up  my  sleeve,”  he  went 
on,  and  began  fumbling  in  his  pockets  for 
something.  Eventually  he  produced  a  torn 
piece  of  paper  which  he  handed  to  me  with  an 
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air  of  pride.  “  Look  at  that,”  he  said,  “  and 
see  if  it  tells  you  anything.” 

I  carried  it  to  the  binnacle  and  examined 
it  by  the  light  of  the  lamps  there.  The  man 
at  the  wheel  watched  me  with  some  curiosity. 
Probably  it  did  look  rather  odd  to  one  who 
was  not  in  the  secret. 

Without  doubt  it  was  a  luggage  label  and 
torn  half  across  from  right  to  left.  The  sort 
of  label  that  one  sticks  on  the  top  of  trunks 
when  traveiling.  The  reverse  side  had  been 
gummed  but  this  had  mostly  disappeared. 
The  name  written  upon  the  paper  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  all  that  remained  was  the  single 
word  “  Esq.,”  and  below  “  ger  to  London  ” 
— below  that  again  “  on  voyage.”  All  this 
was  as  plain  as  noonday.  The  man,  whoever 
he  might  have  been,  was  a  passenger  to 
England,  and  the  particular  item  of  luggage 
to  which  this  label  had  been  attached,  was 
wanted  on  the  voyage.  But  what  reason  had 
Jackson  for  supposing  that  this  label  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  unfortunate  indi¬ 
vidual  whom  we  had  found  upon  the  deck  ? 

I  left  the  binnacle  and  went  across  to 
where  he  was  standing  at  the  back  of  the 
poop. 

“  Where  did  you  get  this  ?  ”  I  asked  when 
I  reached  him. 
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“In  the  cabin  next  to  mine,”  he  answered. 
“  This  afternoon  I  thought  I  would  have  a 
browse  around  and  see  if  I  could  discover 
anything.  I  found  this  crumpled  up  under 
the  bunk — torn  off  evidently,  and  thrown  down 
there  thinking  it  would  never  be  noticed.” 

“But  how  do  you  propose  to  connect  it 
with  the  murdered  man  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  I  can  connect  it  at 
all — but  it  looks  very  much  as  if  it  might 
have  belonged  to  him.” 

The  matter  was  growing  more  and  more 
complicated  every  minute.  For  my  part  my 
head  was  whirling  under  the  strain.  I  felt 
just  as  one  does  in  a  dream,  when,  do  what 
one  will,  one  cannot  understand  anything, 
or  make  anyone  else  understand. 

“But,  good  gracious,  man,”  I  cried  at  last, 
“if  it  came  off  his  luggage — where  is  his 
luggage  now  ?  Answer  me  that  ?  They,  1 
mean  the  mutineers,  would  not  be  likely  to 
burden  themselves  with  his  trunks,  and  if 
they  didn’t,  where  are  they  now  ?  Solve 
that  acrostic,  and,  I  believe,  we’ll  come  near 
getting  to  business.” 

Jackson  had  a  tendency  at  times  to  .drop 
into  slang.  He  did  so  on  this  occasion. 

“It’s  a  fair  corker,”  he  observed  emphatic¬ 
ally.  “I  never  knew  another  like  it.” 
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“Well,”  I  said,  “I  think  I’ve  worried 
enough  over  it  to-night.  I  shall  go  below  and 
see  if  I  can  dream  of  it.  So  far  as  I  can  tell 
it’s  about  all  we  can  do.” 

Having  given  him  the  course,  I  accordingly 
went  down  to  the  cuddy,  had  a  glass  of  grog, 
and  then  made  my  way  to  my  cabin.  Ten 
minutes  later  I  was  in  bed  and  fast  asleep, 
destined  not  to  wake  till  the  steward  came  to 
call  me  at  seven  o’clock. 

Next  day,  and  greatly  to  my  disappointment, 
I  found  that  Miss  Alexandra  had  relapsed  into 
her  former  semi-comatose  condition.  She 
seemed  unconscious  of  anything  that  went  on 
around  her,  and  when  I  persuaded  her  to 
accompany  me  on  deck,  and  found  a  comfort¬ 
able  place  for  her  alongside  the  companion, 
she  sat  there,  looking  straight  before  her  with 
lack-lustre  eyes,  as  if  she  had  no  sort  of 
idea  where  she  was.  It  was  a  pitiable 
thing  to  witness.  Poor  girl !  I  felt  indeed 
sorry  for  her,  but  alas  I  could  do  nothing  to 
help  her. 

At  this  juncture  I  found  myself  confronted 
with  a  serious  problem.  When  we  reached 
England,  what  was  I  going  to  do  with  her? 
The  owners  of  the  Hullket  would  not  of  course 
be  willing  to  provide  for  her,  we  could  not 
discover  the  name  of  the  ship  (I  had  tried  to 
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do  so  by  every  means  in  my  power — but  in  vain. 
It  liad  been  erased  most  carefully  wherever  it 
had  been  painted),  in  which  case  we  could  not 
communicate  with  the  underwriters.  There 
were  no  papers  to  be  found  aboard  her,  and  no 
clue  as  to  the  name  of  the  Skipper  or  any  of 
his  officers.  Even  the  identity  of  the  girl 
herself  was  entirely  unknown  to  us.  What 
then  was  her  fate  to  be  ?  What  was  more,  I 
had  tacitly  constituted  myself  her  protector. 
As  she  had  no  money,  and  no  means  of  sup¬ 
porting  herself,  it  would  be  out  of  the  question 
to  allow  her  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  which, 
unless  something  were  done,  must  be  her 
inevitable  fate.  This  worried  me  more  than  I 
can  say.  I  thought  about  it  day  and  night. 
She  was  so  beautiful — evidently  so  well-bred — 
that  the  thought  of  such  a  fate  befalling  her 
was  more  painful  to  me  than  I  can  say.  Yet  I 
had  no  desire,  at  least  not  at  that  time,  to  have 
her  upon  my  hands.  I  had  come  home  for  a 
holiday,  and  did  not  intend  turning  myself 
into  a  charity  asylum  for  distressed  damsels, 
however  beautiful.  I  might  just  as  well  have 
expected  Jackson  to  give  up  the  sea  and  stay 
at  home  to  look  after  her.  She  had  as  much 
claim  upon  him  as  she  had  upon  me. 

“A  pretty  hole  you’ve  got  yourself  into, 
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my  lad,”  I  said  to  myself.  “  How  you’re 
going  to  get  out  of  it,  I  don’t  quite  see.”  Nor 
did  I. 

However,  sooner  or  later,  everything  rights 
itself,  and  by  the  time  we  were  in  the  Channel, 
Providence  had  found  me  some  sort  of  a  way 
out  of  my  difficulty. 

It  was  a  perfect  morning.  Overhead  the 
sky  was  a  beautiful  sapphire  blue.  The  water 
had  just  that  crisp  liveliness  that  betokens 
a  fair  sailing  breeze.  Cannot  you  see  the 
picture  ?  The  canvas  bellying  out  like  so 
many  great  balloons,  the  breeze  humming 
through  the  shrouds  like  the  weird  zEolian 
Harp,  and  the  foam  streaking  out  (I  can  think 
of  no  better  word)  on  either  bow  like  swansdown 
upon  the  water. 

It  was  Jackson  who  solved  the  problem  for 
me.  I  told  him  of  my  dilemma.  He  heard 
me  out,  and  then  pondered  for  a  few  moments. 
Jackson  pondering  was  a  sight  worth  seeing. 
At  last  he  appeared  to  have  come  to  some  sort 
of  an  understanding  with  himself. 

“Just  look  here,”  he  began  in  the  abrupt 
way  that  was  peculiar  to  him.  “  I’ve  been 
thinking  it  over.  I’ve  seen  you’ve  been 
worried  these  last  few  days,  and  I  guessed 
what  it  was  about.  You  want  to  know  what 
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you’re  to  do  with  Miss  Alexandra  when  we  get 
home  !  ” 

“  You’ve  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  this  time,” 
I  answered. 

“Very  good  then,”  he  continued.  “Now 
listen  to  my  idea.  I’ll  tell  you  what  is  the 
best  thing  to  be  done.” 


CHAPTER  VII 


It  may  be  readily  imagined  with  what 
impatience  I  waited  to  be  told  Jackson’s 
scheme.  What  it  was  I  could  not  even  con¬ 
jecture.  When  all  was  said  and  done  he 
was  the  last  man  from  whom  I  expected  to 
receive  any  sort  of  help. 

“  Well,  what  can  you  do  for  me  ?  ”  I 
asked  somewhat  impatiently,  I’m  afraid.  “  If 
you  can  see  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  I  can 
assure  you  you’re  a  cleverer  man  than  I  am. 
Let  me  hear  what  you  have  to  say.” 

He  scratched  his  head  and  paused  for  a 
minute  before  he  replied.  He  was  evidently 
turning  something  over  in  his  mind.  Having 
summed  him  up  by  this  time  I  did  not 
interrupt  him. 

“AT ell,  you  see,  it’s  this  way,”  he  began 
rather  bashfully.  “  My  mother’s  a  widow.” 

I  did  not  quite  see  what  this  had  to  do 

with  the  case — but  I  let  him  go  on  his  own 
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way  and  tell  the  story  according  to  his  own 
fashion. 

“As  I  say,  Mother’s  a  widow,”  he  went 
on.  “  She  lives  at  Hampton  Court — close  to 
the  Palace,  and  she’s  got  nobody  but  my 
sister  and  a  cross-grained  old  brute  of  a 
servant  with  her.  She’d  welcome  a  girl  like 
Miss  Alexandra  with  open  arms,  and  I’d 
stake  my  life  she’d  look  after  her  like  a 
mother.  Of  course  she  couldn’t  afford  to  keep 
her  for  nothing — but  I  guess  we  could  make 
the  firm  contribute  something  towards  it. 
Why  shouldn’t  she  go  down  to  the  mater 
— if  only  for  a  time,  and  until  you  know 
what  you  are  going  to  do  with  her  ?  ” 

This  certainly  seemed  to  be  a  way  out  of 
my  difficulty,  and  I  jumped  at  it  as  you  may 
suppose.  Nothing  could  have  suited  my 
purpose  better. 

“  But  are  you  quite  sure  that  your  mother 
would  care  to  take  her  in?  ”  I  enquired. 

“I’m  perfectly  sure  of  it,”  was  his  answer, 
and  he  added  quickly,  as  if  on  an  after¬ 
thought.  “  Of  course  you  could  go  down  and 
see  her  whenever  you  wanted  to.” 

To  this  generous  suggestion  I  do  not  pretend 
that  I  offered  any  reply. 

At  last  we  reached  Plymouth  and  brought 
up  inside  the  breakwater.  When  the  cable 
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ran  through  the  hawse  hole,  one  of  the  most 
eventful  voyages  of  my  life  was  at  an  end. 
We  made  the  harbour  between  seven  and 
half-past  in  the  morning  —  the  water  like 
glass,  and  scarcely  enough  wind  to  bring 
us  to  our  anchorage.  Before  me  was  the 
historic  Hoe,  to  the  left  Mount  Edgcumbe, 
and  to  the  right  the  fort-clad  heights  of 
Stadden. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  there  are  few 
places  more  beautiful  than  the  Metropolis  of 
the  West,  as  it  is  called  by  admirers.  And 
a  long  sea  voyage,  with  all  its  attendant 
troubles,  is  just  the  thing  to  make  one  appre¬ 
ciate  its  beauties. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  I  despatched  a  telegram 
to  the  Hullket's  owners,  advising  them  of  my 
arrival  and  asking  for  instructions.  I  can 
well  imagine  what  a  surprise  that  message 
must  have  been  to  them — for  of  course  they 
knew  nothing  of  me — not  even  my  name — 
and  as  I  could  not  give  them  the  name  of 
the  ship.  Doubtless  they  deemed  me  a  mad¬ 
man  of  the  first  degree.  However,  in  due 
course,  a  reply  reached  me  to  the  effect  that 
a  member  of  the  firm  was  starting  for 
Plymouth  and  would  be  with  me  that 
night. 

During  the  afternoon  I  persuaded  Miss 
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Alexandra  to  come  on  deck.  How  pretty  she 
looked  I  cannot  tell  you.  The  rest  and  quiet 
of  the  last  week  had  worked  wonders  with 
her.  The  colour  had  come  hack  to  her  cheeks 
and  the  light  into  her  eyes.  How  much  this 
pleased  me  I  leave  you  to  guess — hut  why 
did  not  her  memory  return,  too  ?  You  can 
have  no  idea  how  miserable  this  made  me. 
Never  could  there  have  heen  a  sweeter 
woman.  That  she  was  grateful  for  such 
little  services  as  I  could  do  for  her  was 
apparent — and  yet,  try  how  I  might,  I  could 
not  lift  the  veil  that  hid  the  secret  of  the  last 
few  weeks. 

We  paced  the  poop  together,  and  then  1 
broached  the  subject  of  her  future. 

“  Can  you  realise  that  this  is  Old  England  ?  ” 
1  said  to  her,  by  way  of  introduction,  for 
between  ourselves,  I  don’t  mind  admitting 
that  I  was  more  than  a  little  bit  nervous.  It 
isn’t  every  day  that  a  man  is  called  upon 
to  arrange  the  future  of  a  beautiful  girl, 
of  whose  antecedents  he  knows  absolutely 
nothing,  yet  with  whom  he  is  over  head  and 
ears  in  love.  For  I  don’t  mind  confessing 
that  by  this  time  I  was  madly  in  love  with 
her. 

The  afternoon  train  brought  the  director 
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I  have  already  spoken  of.  I  was  below  at 
the  time  of  his  arrival — but  Jackson  received 
him  at  the  gangway.  As  soon  as  I  heard 
my  name  called  I  bundled  out  of  my  bunk — 
I  had  turned  in,  of  course,  all  standing,  and 
ran  up  on  deck. 

“  Mr.  Bramwell,  I  believe,”  said  a  tall,  well 
dressed  gentleman.  “  My  name  is  Braith waite. 
I  am  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Hullket  line. 
We  had  a  telegram  from  you  this  morning. 
Of  course,  we’re  quite  in  the  dark  about 
the  whole  matter,  but  doubtless  you  can 
explain.” 

“  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  matter  that  will  require 
a  good  deal  of  explaining,”  I  replied.  ‘‘In 
the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  should 
tell  you  who  I  am.” 

A  short  pause  ensued.  While  it  lasted  I 
took  stock  of  his  immaculate  top  hat  and 
frock  coat,  patent  leather  boots,  and  diamond 
scarf  pin.  Then  I  proceeded  to  let  him  know 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  I  will  do  him 
the  justice  of  saying  that  he  listened  atten¬ 
tively  to  what  I  had  to  say,  but  before  I  was 
half  way  through  the  narrative  I  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  firm  would  do 
nothing  for  me. 

Of  course,  for  salvaging  the  vessel  they 
could  not  help  themselves,  but  as  for  helping 
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the  poor  girl — they  could  only  make  excuses, 
using  as  a  plea  the  fact  that  they  were  a 
Company,  and  as  such  charity  was  not  to  be 
expected  of  them. 

“  I  suppose  in  that  case  you  expect  me  to 
provide  for  her,”  I  said,  feeling  as  if  I  could 
knock  him  down. 

“  That  is  a  matter  for  your  own  considera¬ 
tion,”  he  replied,  with  a  smug  smile  that 
roused  me  almost  to  a  frenzy.  “  From  what 
you  have  told  me  I  gather  that  you  took  the 
whole  responsibility  upon  your  own  shoulders. 
Of  course,  we  should  be  only  too  glad  to  do 
anything  we  can,  but  you  must  see  that  we 
are  placed  in  a  very  invidious  position.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  lady.  You  admit  that  a 
murder  was  committed  on  board,  you  accept 
command,  and  the  first  thing  you  do  is  to 
destroy  all  traces  of  the  crime.  Yet  you 
expect  us  to  take  everything  for  granted,  and 
do  just  as  you  wish.” 

“  But  I  give  you  my  word.” 

lie  raised  his  hand  as  if  in  protest. 

“  You  must  forgive  me,  but  my  word  is 
my  word,  and  when  I  have  said  that  I’ve 
said  everything.  If  you’re  going  to  throw 
this  poor  girl  over  you  deserve  to  be  hung, 
and  by  the  Lord  Harry  I’d  willingly  do  it 
for  you.” 
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I  suppose  in  all  his  life  he’d  never  been 
talked  to  like  that.  It  certainly  did  not 
agree  with  him,  but  little  I  cared  !  I  wasn’t 
his  servant,  and  had  no  desire  to  be. 

“We’ll  have  to  fight  this  matter  out,”  said 
he,  as  he  went  towards  the  gangway.  “  You’ve 
insulted  me  !  ” 

“Have  I?”  I  replied.  “Get  off  my  boat, 
or  I’ll  take  my  boot  to  you.” 

Before  I  could  say  any  more  he  was 
down  the  gangway  and  into  the  launch  along¬ 
side. 

“You’ll  hear  from  me  about  this,”  he 
shouted  up  to  me.  “  I’ll  teach  you  that  you 
can’t  insult  people  with  impunity,  my  fine 
gentleman.” 

To  this  threat  I  offered  no  reply,  but  walked 
to  the  other  side  of  the  deck,  where  Jackson 
was  standing  grinning  from  ear  to  ear. 

“  I  don’t  envy  you  your  employers,  if  that’s 
a  sample,”  I  remarked.  “I  should  have  liked 
to  manhaul  him  a  bit.  It  would  do  him 
good.” 

“You’re  not  the  only  one,”  he  replied. 
“It’s  just  that  sort  of  man  who  makes  a  sea 
life  the  hell  it  is.  Poor  pay,  cheap  stores, 
and  clear  out  and  find  another  berth  if  you’re 
not  satisfied.  It’s  a  paying  game  from  their 
point  of  view,  but  not  from  ours.” 
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“  Now,  what  about  Miss  Alexandra  ?  ”  I 
asked.  “We  must  think  about  her.” 

“  Why  not  do  what  I  suggested  and  let  her 
go  to  my  mother,”  he  answered.  “  I’ll  tell 
you  what  I  will  do.  I’ve  got  a  few  pounds 
saved,  and  if  you  like  to  go  into  it  I’ll  do  what 
I  can  to  help.” 

His  offer  touched  me  more  than  I  can  say. 
He  was  a  typical  sailor,  full  of  generosity  and 
kindness  of  heart,  and  willing  to  surrender 
anything  he’d  got  to  help  another  in  distress. 
I  told  him  that  there  was  no  need  for  him  to 
do  anything  of  the  kind,  hut  that  if  he  would 
ask  his  mother  to  take  the  poor  girl  in,  it 
would  not  only  he  doing  a  service  to  her,  hut 
would  he  laying  me  under  an  everlasting 
obligation. 

That  afternoon  he  telegraphed  to  his  mother, 
and  later  received  an  answer  to  the  effect  that 
she  would  be  very  glad  to  do  anything  she 
could  to  help. 

Accordingly,  next  morning,  having  for  the 
time  being  severed  my  connection  with  the  ill- 
fated  vessel,  I  left  her  in  Jackson’s  charge  and 
went  ashore,  taking  Miss  Alexandra  with  me. 
From  the  manager  of  one  of  the  principal 
hotels  I  obtained  the  address  of  a  doctor  who 
was  a  specialist  in  mind  diseases.  Engaging 
a  cab  I  drove  her  there  at  once.  I  can  see  her 
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now,  sitting  in  that  half  darkened  room, 
looking  as  beautiful  as  any  woman  could  be. 
I  did  my  best  to  interest  her,  but  without 
success.  She  did  not  seem  to  care  for  any¬ 
thing.  It  was  one  of  the  saddest  things  T 
have  ever  seen  in  my  life. 

Presently  our  turn  came,  and  I  asked  for  an 
interview  with  the  doctor.  Miss  Alexandra  I 
left  in  charge  of  a  nurse. 

I  can  see  now  that  grave,  professional  face, 
with  its  kindly  grey  eyes  looking  out  from 
beneath  the  shaggy  brows. 

“May  I  ask  what  you  think  is  the  matter 
with  your  wife?”  he  began,  putting  up  his 
pince-nez  as  he  spoke. 

“  The  lady  is  not  my  wife,”  I  replied,  and  in 
response  to  another  enquiry  I  proceeded  to 
give  him  a  rough  outline  of  the  case.  He 
listened  attentively,  nodding  his  head  at 
intervals  to  show  that  he  understood. 

“Very  sad,  very  sad,”  he  said,  when  I  had 
finished.  “  I  have  only  seen  one  instance  like 
it.  I  will  see  her  and  let  you  know  what  I 
think  of  the  case.” 

He  rang  the  bell  and  instructed  the  servant 
to  usher  the  lady  into  the  room.  On  hearing 
this  1  rose  to  leave,  feeling  that  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  see  her  alone.  Try  to 
imagine  what  an  anxious  time  it  was  for  me. 
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It  was  as  if  all  my  life — all  my  happiness — 
depended  on  the  issue  of  the  next  few  minutes. 
You  cannot  think  how  anxiously  I  watched  the 

« j 

hands  of  the  clock.  Every  minute  seemed  an 
hour.  At  last  the  door  opened  and  she  entered 
the  room.  It  was  apparent  at  once  that  the 
interview  had  had  no  effect  upon  her.  She 
showed  no  signs  of  emotion,  nor  did  she  appear 
to  possess  any  definite  knowledge  of  her 
surroundings. 

“  May  I  see  you  for  a  moment  ?  55  asked  the 
doctor,  when  she  had  entered  the  room  and 
had  seated  herself. 

I  accordingly  followed  him  into  his  consult¬ 
ing  room  and  seated  myself  in  the  chair  I  had 
previously  occupied. 

“What  do  you  think  about  the  case?”  I 
asked,  not,  I  can  assure  you,  without  a 
considerable  amount  of  anxiety.  “  Will  she 
ever  recover  ?  ” 

“I  cannot  see  why  she  should  not,”  he 
replied.  “It  is  evident  that  she  has  received 
a  great  mental  shock,  but  she  is  young,  and 
with  care  and  quiet  I  see  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  regain  her  normal  faculties.  Quiet 
is,  however,  the  essential  thing.  Excitement 
of  any  kind  must  be  avoided.  If  you  will  be 
guided  by  me,  you  will  take  her  to  some  quiet 
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inland  place,  and  to  use  a  slang  expression, 
allow  her  to  run  wild  for  a  time.  After  a 
shock,  such  as  she  has  undoubtedly  received, 
you  may  be  quite  sure  that  mental  rest  is  the 
only  positive  cure.” 

“  I  will  follow  your  advice  most  faith¬ 
fully,”  I  replied,  picking  up  my  hat  as  I 
spoke. 

“  Keep  her  as  cheerful  as  you  can,”  he 
continued.  “  Avoid  excitement  as  far  as 
possible,  induce  her  to  take  as  much  out-of- 
door  exercise  as  you  can,  and  I  feel  sure 
you  will  see  a  vast  improvement  in  a  few 
weeks.  She  is  naturally  a  strong  and  healthy 
girl,  and  I  should  say  she  would  throw  it 
off  after  a  time,  bat  you  will  have  to  be 
diplomatic.” 

I  assured  him  that  I  would  do  all  I  pos¬ 
sibly  could,  and  then,  having  settled  matters 
with  him,  returned  to  the  reception  room, 
where  Miss  Alexandra  was  awaiting  my  coming. 
She  rose  as  I  entered,  and  came  towards  me 
with  hands  outstretched. 

“Take  me  awray,”  she  said,  “I  am  afraid 
of  this  house.  Why  did  you  bring  me 
here  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  wanted  to  make  you  quite  strong 
again,”  I  said.  “  Surely  you  do  not  blame  me 
for  that.  You  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble,  and 
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I  want  to  take  it  off  your  shoulders  if  I 
can.” 

“I  am  afraid  I  do  not  understand,”  she 
answered. 

“You  must  not  try  to,”  was  my  reply. 
“  Leave  everything  to  me,  and  you  will  find 
it  will  he  all  right  in  the  end.” 

Having  seen  the  doctor  I  returned  to  the 
ship,  taking  Miss  Alexandra  with  me.  1  can¬ 
not  tell  you  how  anxious  I  was  to  see  the 
last  of  her —  the  ship ,  of  course ,  I  mean — 
not  Miss  Alexandra. 

Two  hours  later  we  were  in  the  train, 
flying  across  country  en  route  for  London. 
I  had  made  my  report  to  the  authorities,  and 
had  left  Jackson  in  charge,  pending  the 
decision  of  the  Hullket  Board.  Through 
their  representative  they  had  informed  me 
that  they  did  not  intend  doing  anything  for 
Miss  Alexandra,  so  I  did  not  feel  in  any  way 
hound  to  them. 

It  was  nearly  six  o’clock  before  we  reached 
London — a  muggy,  close  afternoon,  with  a 
suspicion  of  thunder  in  the  air.  As  the 
express  did  not  stop  at  Surbiton,  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  go  on  to  Waterloo,  and 
then  to  take  the  train  on  the  other  line  back 
to  Hampton  Court. 

During  the  entire  journey  Miss  Alexandra 
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scarcely  spoke.  When  I  gave  her  lunch — 
for  which  I  had  telegraphed  beforehand — 
she  thanked  me,  but  seemed  to  take  no  sort 
of  interest  in  it.  I  tried  to  rouse  her  without 
success.  It  seemed  as  if  the  mystery  that 
surrounded  her  was  not  to  be  solved.  She 
sat  in  her  corner  of  the  compartment  I  had 
reserved  for  ourselves,  looking  straight  before 
her,  never  glancing  out  of  the  window,  and 
apparently  oblivious  of  all  that  went  on 
around  her. 

On  reaching  Waterloo  we  had  time  to  have 
a  cup  of  tea  before  catching  the  train  for 
Hampton  Court.  It  had  been  a  long  and 
tiring  journey,  but  she  had  not  once  com¬ 
plained.  While  we  were  standing  on  the 
platform  at  Waterloo  I  noticed  the  way  in 
which  people  looked  at  her.  Yet  she  was 
quite  unconscious  of  any  admiration  she 
excited.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  really  do  not 
believe  that  she  had  any  knowledge  of  how 
beautiful  she  was.  She  was  the  first  woman 
I  have  ever  loved,  and,  in  consequence,  you 
must  forgive  me  if  I  am  a  little  conceited, 
though  I  can  assure  you  I  have  not  the  least 
intention  to  be. 

J  ackson  had  not  only  written  to  his  mother 
to  inform  her  of  our  coming,  but  I  had  also 
taken  the  precaution  of  telegraphing  to  her 
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from  Plymouth,  giving  her  the  time  at  which 
we  hoped  to  arrive. 

On  reaching  Hampton  Court  I  engaged  a 
cab  and  bade  the  man  drive  us  to  Acacia 
Villa,  by  which  name  Mrs.  Jackson’s  residence 
was  known  to  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
situated  near  the  lock,  and  commanded  a 
pretty  view  of  the  river.  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  by  it,  for  1  had  feared  that  it  might 
be  of  the  usual  suburban  type,  and  situated 
in  some  back  street. 

“  This,  Miss  Alexandra,”  I  said,  as  the  cab 
drew  up  before  the  door,  “is  to  be,  for  a 
time  at  least,  your  home.  Do  you  think  you 
win  like  it?” 

“I  cannot  tell,”  she  answered,  “but  I  sup¬ 
pose  so.” 

By  the  time  we  had  alighted,  the  cabman 
had  rung  the  bell  and  had  carried  the  small 
trunk  of  necessaries  which  I  had  purchased 
for  her  in  Plymouth  up  the  steps  to  the  front 
door,  which  was  opened  by  a  neat  maid 
servant.  Our  arrival  was  evidently  expected, 
for  we  were  invited  to  enter,  and  informed 
that  Mrs.  Jackson  was  awaiting  us  in  the 
drawing  room.  She  proved  to  be  a  pleasant, 
picturesque  old  lady  with  grey  hair,  a  little 
lame,  but  with  a  cheery  smile  and  a  winning 
manner.  She  welcomed  her  new  charge  with 
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motherly  kindness,  and  then  shook  hands 
with  me. 

“  I  feel  sure  we  shall  he  very  good  friends, 
my  dear,”  she  continued,  addressing  the 
girl.  “  And  I  hope  you  will  he  happy  with 
us.” 

She  enquired  what  sort  of  journey  we  had 
had  and  proffered  us  tea,  hut  as  we  had 
partaken  of  it  in  the  train  we  both  declined. 
We  had  scarcely  done  so  before  the  door 
opened  and  a  tall,  buxom  girl,  boasting  an 
absurd  likeness  to  my  late  mate,  entered  the 
room. 

“  This  is  my  daughter,  Janet,”  remarked 
the  old  lady,  and  she  shook  hands  with  both 
of  us. 

After  a  few  moments’  conversation  the 
new-comer  suggested  that  their  guest  might 
like  to  see  her  room,  and  they  accordingly 
went  out  together,  leaving  me  alone  with 
the  old  lady,  which  was  exactly  what  I 
wanted. 

“Mrs.  Jackson,”  I  said  after  a  short  pause, 
“  I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  your  kind¬ 
ness  in  taking  in  this  poor  girl  who  has 
suffered  as  very  few  girls  of  her  age  have  ever 
done.” 

“  Remember  I  know  scarcely  anything  of 
the  matter,”  she  replied.  “It  is  true  my 
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son  wrote  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  be 
willing  to  take  her  in,  but,  though  he  said 
she  had  been  through  terrible  trouble  at 
sea,  he  did  not  tell  us  what  that  trouble 
was,  for  the  reason  that  he  thought  it  would 
come  better  from  you.” 

I  then  set  to  work  and  told  her  everything. 
She  heard  me  out  with  undisguised  interest 
and  horror,  remarking  at  intervals  “  poor 
girl — poor  girl.” 

“  And  I  understand  she  can  remember 
nothing  of  what  occurred,”  she  said  when  I 
had  finished. 

“Nothing  of  any  importance,”  was  my 
reply.  “  The  memory  of  that  terrible  time 
is  wiped  off  her  brain  just  as  one  wipes 
figures  off  a  slate.  We  are  even  ignorant 
of  her  name,  though  we  call  her  Alexandra. 
I  thought  Seymour  might  do  for  a  surname 
until  we  can  discover  her  own.  It  is  not  a 
very  brilliant  flight  of  fancy,  but  it  will  serve 
the  purpose  as  well  as  another.” 

“But  if  you  say  that  every  trace  of  her 
identity,  or  that  of  the  ship,  was  destroyed, 
how  is  that  identity  to  be  discovered,  and 
who  will  do  it  ?  ” 

“I  shall,”  I  replied.  “  I  have  set  my  heart 
upon  bringing  the  inhuman  wretches  to  book, 
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and  I  shall  not  rest  content  nntil  1  have 
mastered  every  detail  of  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  I,  or  any  other  man,  ever 
heard  of.” 

“You  appear  to  feel  very  strongly  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Bramwell,”  she  said,  and  as 
she  did  so  it  struck  me  that  she  looked 
rather  curiously  at  me  through  her  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles. 

“  Who  could  help  doing  so,”  was  my  reply. 
“My  blood  boils  whenever  1  think  of  it.” 

“  And  I  understand  that  the  owners  of 
the  Rullket ,  who  will  probably  make  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money  out  of  it,  will  not 
contribute  in  any  way  to  the  poor  girl’s 
support  ?  ” 

“Not  one  halfpenny,”  I  answered,  remember¬ 
ing  the  scene  I  had  had  with  the  Director  that 
morning. 

“Forgive  an  old  woman’s  impertinence, 
but  am  I  right  in  supposing  that  you,  a  perfect 
stranger,  intend  doing  it  yourself?  ” 

I  answered  her  in  the  affirmative. 

“  You  are  very  generous.” 

“Not  at  all.  I  pity  her  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.  But,  Mrs.  Jackson,  do  not  let 
us  misunderstand  each  other.  1  am  doing 
it  because  I  love  her,  and  because  I  hope 
some  day  to  make  her  my  wife.  But  not 
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while  her  mind  is  clouded  like  this.  She 
shall  have  fair  play,  and  if,  when  she  can 
think  for  herself,  she  will  take  me  for  her 
husband,  I  shall  be  amply  repaid  for  any¬ 
thing  I  have  done.” 
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As  may  be  readily  supposed  it  did  not  require 
much  persuasion  on  Mrs.  Jackson’s  part  to 
induce  me  to  remain  to  dinner.  I  sat  opposite 
Miss  Alexandra,  and  as  1  looked  at  her  across 
the  white  napery  and  silver  in  that  quiet, 
home-like  room,  the  like  of  which  is  never  to 
be  found  I  firmly  believe  out  of  England,  and 
thought  of  the  day  on  which  I  had  discovered 
her  in  the  corner  of  her  cabin,  the  whole  thing 
seemed  like  a  hideous  nightmare  too  terrible 
to  be  believable.  Both  Mrs.  Jackson  and  her 
daughter  treated  her  with  marked  kindness, 
and  more  than  once  I  thanked  my  good  fortune 
in  having  found  such  a  peaceful  and  pleasant 
home  for  her.  If  perfect  quiet  and  loving 
care  could  do  it,  surely  she  should  recover 
here,  and  then  ? 
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At  last  the  time  came  for  me  to  say  “  good¬ 
bye.”  I  thanked  the  old  lady  once  more, 
shook  hands  with  Miss  Janet,  and  then  turned 
to  say  farewell  to  the  girl  who  had  been  my 
constant  companion  half  across  the  world. 
She  rose  from  her  chair  and  gave  me  her  little 
hand  that  seemed  to  be  lost  in  my  brawny 
fist. 

“  Good-bye,  Miss  Alexandra,”!  said. 

“  Good-bye,”  she  answered,  and  then,  after 
a  momentary  pause,  continued,  “  I  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  all  you  have 
done  for  me.” 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  touched  I  was 
by  those  few  simple  words.  Mrs.  Jackson 
must  have  noticed  my  embarrassment,  for 
she  came  to  the  rescue  by  giving  me  an 
invitation  to  visit  them  whenever  I  cared  to 
do  so. 

After  that  I  left  the  house  and  made  my 
way  to  the  railway  station,  where  1  was  just  in 
time  to  catch  a  train  for  London.  Having 
collected  my  luggage  at  Waterloo  I  drove  to 
the  hotel  I  had  decided  upon,  engaged  a 
room,  drank  a  whisky  and  soda,  and  smoked 
a  cigar,  after  which  I  retired  to  my  apart¬ 
ment  feeling  that,  if  I  had  done  nothing 
else,  I  had  at  least  earned  a  good  night’s 
rest. 
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After  breakfast  next  morning  I  visited  my 
bank,  arranged  matters  with  the  manager, 
obtained  a  cheque  book,  and  returned  to  my 
hotel  to  write  to  Mrs.  Jackson,  enclosing  a 
draft  sufficient  to  pay  the  first  quarter’s 
expenses,  and  to  enable  Miss  Alexandra  to 
obtain  such  clothes  as  she  might  require. 
Poor  girl,  she  stood  badly  enough  in  need  of  a 
new  rig  out. 

After  that  I  went  off  to  have  a  look  round 
the  town  that  I  had  not  seen  for  so  many 
years.  What  a  city  it  is  !  What  wealth,  and 
also  what  poverty  !  What  palatial  buildings, 
cheek  by  iowl  with  slums  so  horrible  that 
one  wonders  they  are  permitted  to  exist,  and 
what  loneliness  is  there  like  that  of  being  a 
stranger  without  a  friend  or  even  acquaintance 
in  that  Great  Metropolis  ?  So  far  as  I  was 
aware  I  knew  no  one,  except  my  banker 
who  would  not  recognise  me  if  he  saw  me 
again. 

That  evening  I  wxnt  to  a  theatre,  though 
what  the  piece  was  I  couldn’t  tell  you.  1  am 
afraid  I  was  more  interested  in  the  people 
about  me  than  in  what  was  going  on  on  the 
stage.  The  house  was  packed  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  and  as  I  looked  at  the  beautiful 
women  in  the  stalls  and  boxes  with  their  fine 
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dresses  and  flashing  jewels,  my  mind  went 
back  to  the  wild  life  I  had  so  long  been  leading, 
and  to  the  memory  of  that  dingy  little  cabin  of 
the  brig.  Yet  I  am  prepared  to  assert  that 
had  Miss  Alexandra  been  present  in  the  house 
that  night,  dressed  as  were  those  about  her, 
there  would  not  have  been  one  who  could 
have  equalled  her  either  in  beauty  or  in  grace. 
Lover’s  partiality  you  will  say,  yet  I  know  it 
to  be  true. 

Between  the  first  and  second  acts  I  went  out 
to  smoke  a  cigarette  and  to  get  a  little  fresh 
air,  for  the  theatre  was  very  hot  and  burdened 
with  every  conceivable  sort  of  scent.  The  bar 
was  crowded  with  men  of  all  ranks  and 
appearances,  and  as  I  smoked  I  amused 
myself  watching  them.  Presently  I  became 
aware  of  a  tall,  well-dressed  individual, 
who  was  gazing  at  me  through  an  eye-glass. 
He  was  a  handsome  man,  with  a  heavy 
moustache,  and  seemed  to  take  an  evident 
interest  in  myself.  At  the  end  of  the  next 
act  I  again  came  out  to  find  him  still  there. 
Once  more  I  saw  him  steadfastly  regard¬ 
ing  me. 

When  the  play  concluded  I  left  the 
theatre  and  walked  down  the  street  in  the 
direction  of  my  hotel.  I  had  not  gone  very 
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far  before  a  brisk  step  behind  me  attracted 
my  attention.  I  did  not  turn,  however,  until 
a  man’s  voice  said :  “  Will  you  excuse  me, 

sir,  if  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  you 
for  one  moment  ?  ”  It  was  my  friend  of 
the  theatre. 

“  Perhaps,  as  the  night  is  cold,  we  might 
walk  together  for  a  short  distance.” 

I  had  no  objection  to  raise,  and  as  I  was 
curious  to  know  what  he  wanted  of  me,  I 
assented,  and  we  passed  along  the  street 
together. 

“  Is  not  your  name  Bramwell  ?  ”  he 
asked. 

I  replied  that  it  was,  though  I  could  not 
for  the  life  of  me  understand  how  he  had 
become  awrare  of  the  fact. 

“You  were  in  Australia  for  some  time, 
I  believe  ?  ” 

“  I  have  only  just  left  the  Antipodes,” 
was  my  reply.  “  May  I  ask  how  you  know 
my  name  and  where  I  come  from  ?  ” 

“  That  is  very  easily  explained,”  he  said 
with  a  laugh.  “  My  name  is  Armitage, 
and  I  live  in  Sydney.  You  know  that  city 
well.” 

I  was  once  more  able  to  agree  with  him, 
though  I  did  not  quite  see  what  bearing  it 
had  on  the  matter. 
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“  I  have  extensive  squatting  interests,”  he 
went  on.  “  And  I  am  also  interested  in  one 
or  two  lines  of  steamers.  Is  not  the  matter 
becoming  clearer  to  you  now  ?  ” 

“  A  little,”  I  replied ;  “  though  I  cannot 
remember  where  I  met  you.  Nor  do  I  under¬ 
stand  what  I  can  do  for  you.” 

“  Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  have 
only  been  in  England  a  few  days,  and 
I  haven’t  a  single  friend  or  acquaintance 
in  the  Metropolis.  Recognising  you,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  thrusting  myself  upon  you 
on  the  chance  that  I  might  be  able  to 
induce  you  to  take  pity  on  my  loneliness. 
You  have  only  to  say  that  you  don’t  care 
about  it  and  I  will  trouble  you  no  more. 
But  if  you  will  give  me  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  you  will  not  only  confer 
upon  me  an  honour,  but  will  make  me 
your  debtor  for  more  than  I  can  say.  It 
would  require  very  little  persuasion  to  send 
me  back  to  Sydney  by  the  next  boat.  I 
am  staying  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  in  the 
Strand.  Will  you  do  me  the  honour  of 
supping  with  me  this  evening?  We  shall 
be  in  excellent  time,  and  I  think  I  can 
promise  you  one  of  the  best  meals  in  this 
Old  Country.” 
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This  was  hastening  matters  with  a  ven¬ 
geance,  hut  as  there  seemed  to  he  the  promise 
of  an  adventure  in  it,  and  I  didn’t  know 
what  to  do  with  myself,  I  resolved  to  accept, 
and  said  as  much  to  him. 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  he  said,  “  you  delight 
me.  I  cannot  thank  you  enough.  Shall  we 
walk,  or  would  you  prefer  a  cah.” 

“  Let  us  walk  hy  all  means,”  I  answered, 
and  we  accordingly  set  off  together. 

It  struck  me  that  for  a  new  arrival  my 
new  acquaintance  was  remarkably  well  up 
in  the  geography  of  London.  He  led  me 
hy  some  extremely  dark,  short  cuts,  and 
eventually  brought  me  out  almost  opposite 
his  hotel.  The  great  courtyard  was  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  presented  an  animated  appear¬ 
ance.  Cabs  and  carriages  by  the  score  were 
passing  in  and  out,  taking  up  and  setting 
down  supper  parties  and  residents  for  the 
hotel.  It  was  evident  that  my  companion 
was  well  known  and  respected,  for  he  was 
treated  by  the  hall  servants  with  the  most 
obsequious  respect. 

“  Would  you  prefer  to  have  our  meal  served 
in  my  private  room,  or  shall  we  take  it  in 
the  restaurant?”  he  asked,  when  we  had 
surrendered  our  hats  and  coats  to  the  at¬ 
tendant. 
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“  The  restaurant  by  all  means,”  I  replied, 
“unless  you  have  any  objection.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  I  personally  prefer  it,”  he 
returned. 

We  accordingly  entered  the  great  hall  where 
all  was  light  and  brightness,  pretty  women 
with  their  attendant  cavaliers,  and  a  never- 
ceasing  babel  of  voices,  popping  of  corks, 
and  clattering  of  knives  and  forks.  A  party 
in  an  excellent  position  were  just  leaving, 
and  wre  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  their 
table.  My  companion  evidently  knew  what 
he  was  about,  for  the  meal  he  ordered  was 
so  far  as  I  could  judge,  not  having  had  much 
experience  in  these  matters,  perfect  of  its 
kind.  In  the  bright  light  of  the  room  I 
was  able  to  study  him  more  carefully.  As  I 
have  already  said,  he  was  a  handsome  man, 
but  it  struck  me  that  he  looked  better  with 
his  hat  on  than  without  it.  His  eyes  were 
dark  and  piercing,  but  set,  to  my  thinking, 
a  little  too  close  together.  His  chin  was  a 
strong  one,  and  betokened  considerable  deter¬ 
mination  ;  but  wdiat  struck  me  more  than 
anything  else  about  him  wras  the  smallness  of 
his  hands.  They  w'ere  scarcely  bigger  than 
a  woman’s,  and  quite  as  white.  I  found 
him  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  which  is 
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more  than  can  be  said  of  the  majority  of 
Australian  Squatters.  He  seemed  to  have 
been  everywhere  and  to  have  seen  every¬ 
thing. 

After  supper  we  adjourned  to  his  own 
room  where  he  showed  me  many  photo¬ 
graphs  of  his  Australian  property.  The 
small  hours  were  upon  us  before  I  bade 
him  “  Good -night,”  but  not  before  I  had 
arranged  that  he  should  lunch  with  me  on 
the  morrow. 

“I  shall  be  delighted,”  he  said.  “And 
I  count  myself  fortunate  indeed  in  having 
met  you.” 

I  returned  the  compliment,  and  then  left 
the  hotel  to  return  to  my  own  abode,  feeling 
that  he  and  Farringdon  were  the  two  most 
interesting  men  it  had  ever  been  my  good 
fortune  to  meet. 

In  addition  to  lunching  together  we 
visited  a  music  hall  in  the  evening. 
On  each  occasion  I  found  him  the  same 
delightful  companion.  By  the  end  of  the 
week  we  might  have  known  each  other  for 
years. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  that  I 
had  known  him  I  was  preparing  to  go  out 
when  a  waiter  came  up  to  inform  me  that 
a  gentleman  was  in  the  smoking-room  who 
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desired  to  see  me.  The  silly  fellow  had  not 
asked  his  name,  but  believing  it  to  be 
Armitage  I  hastened  down  to  meet  him. 
My  astonishment  may  be  imagined  when 
it  proved  to  be  none  other  than  little 
Wiseman,  the  Skipper  of  the  Hullket.  He 
hastened  forward  to  greet  me  with  great 
effusiveness. 

“My  dear  fellow,”  he  said,  “I  cannot  tell 
you  how  pleased  I  am  to  see  you.  You  beat 
us  on  the  run  home  after  all.” 

“As  you  see,”  I  observed,  “the  brig  sails 
like  a  witch.  I  suppose  you  got  my  letter 
that  I  sent  to  the  office.” 

“  I  received  it  last  night,”  he  answered.  “  By 
the  way,  what  have  you  been  doing  up 
there  ?” 

I  told  him,  and  I  thought  he  would  never 
stop  laughing. 

“It  will  do  him  good,”  he  said  at  last. 
“  And  what  have  you  done  with  the  young 
lady?” 

I  told  him  where  she  was,  that  is  to  say, 
I  gave  him  to  understand  that  she  was  stay¬ 
ing  wdth  friends  on  the  river,  but  did  not 
uive  him  the  address,  for  I  did  not  want 
him  to  go  down  there,  knowing  from  experi¬ 
ence  what  a  small  amount  of  tact  he  possessed. 
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I  then  enquired  what  he  had  done  with  the 
knives  and  the  photograph. 

“They  are  still  on  board,”  he  said.  “I 
was  going  to  take  them  up  to  the  office  to¬ 
day,  but  they  say  they  don’t  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  so  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  act.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  you  had  better  do 
then.  Hand  them  over  to  me.  I’ll  give  you 
a  receipt  for  them,  and  also  communicate 
with  the  police.  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  take  the  matter  up,  and  to  endeavour  to 
solve  the  mystery  that  envelopes  that  poor 
girl.” 

“You  shall  have  them  with  pleasure,”  was 
his  reply.  “  But  when  you  say  you  are  going 
to  solve  this  mystery,  I  think  you  will  find 
that  you  have  got  a  bigger  work  before  you 
than  you  anticipate.” 

“Well,  we  shall  see,”  I  remarked.  “But 
I  want  those  things  as  soon  as  I  can  have 
them.” 

“  Come  down  to  the  ship  and  have  lunch ; 
we  are  lying  in  the  East  India  docks,  and 
I’ll  hand  them  over  to  you,  and  be  glad  to 
be  rid  of  them.  I  have  felt  a  cold  shiver 
run  down  my  back  every  time  I  opened  the 
safe  door.” 
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“  Well,  I  don’t  know  about  lunch,”  I 
said,  “for  I  have  invited  a  friend  to  lunch 
with  me — an  Australian,  and  a  very  good 
fellow.” 

“  Bring  him  too,”  cried  the  hospitable  little 
man,  who  liked  nothing  better  than  showing- 
off  his  ship.  “He  might  enjoy  the  ex¬ 
perience.” 

“  That’s  not  half  a  bad  idea.  We  will 
walk  along  to  his  hotel  and  pick  him  up.” 

We  were  saved  that  trouble,  however,  for 
when  we  entered  the  hall  the  man  himself 
came  in  at  the  front  door.  I  introduced 
Wiseman  to  him,  and  could  see  that  he  coidd 
scarcely  repress  a  smile  at  the  monkeyish 
little  figure  before  him. 

“  I  accept  your  invitation  with  pleasure,” 
he  said.  “  You  have  just  returned  from 
Australia,  I  understand.” 

“  Sydney  to  London,  sir,”  said  the  Captain. 
“  Sydney  to  London,  and  a  good  passage, 
but  for  the  Doldrums  and  an  unfortunate 
incident  which  compelled  us  to  put  in  to 
Las  Palmas.  My  friend  Bramwell  here 
beat  me  hollow  with  a  derelict  brig  we 
picked  up.  A  most  romantic  but  horrible 
story.” 

I  signed  to  him  to  hold  his  tongue,  for  I 
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had  no  desire  that  the  story  should  get  into 
the  newspapers  and  perhaps  frighten  Miss 
Alexandra,  or  at  any  rate  give  warning  to 
the  villains  wrho  committed  the  deed  that 
their  crime  had  been  discovered.  Fortunately 
he  had  the  good  sense  to  see  the  folly  of 
his  act  in  time,  and  to  suppress  his  narrative 
before  any  harm  was  done.  We  accordingly 
proceeded  to  Fenchurch  Street  and  took  the 
train  to  Blackwall.  W7hen  we  reached  the 
old  hooker  they  were  hard  at  work  getting 
the  cargo  out  of  her,  under  the  direction  of 
the  chief  mate. 

“  She  doesn’t  show  to  the  greatest  advantage 
at  such  a  time  as  this,”  said  the  Skipper, 
who  was  jealous  of  hh  vessel’s  reputation, 
“  but  I  defy  you  to  find  her  superior  when 
once  we’re  at  sea.  Come  below,  gentlemen, 
and  let  me  offer  you  some  refreshment  after 
our  journey.” 

He  led  the  way  to  the  cuddy,  in  which 
all  the  furniture  was  now  swathed  in  brown 
holland.  Thence  we  proceeded  to  his  cabin, 
where  he  bade  us  seat  ourselves.  Armitage 
gazed  around  him  with  well  simulated  in¬ 
terest,  though,  of  course,  in  his  travels  he 
must  have  seen  hundreds  of  such  places 
before.  Half  an  hour  later  luncheon  was 
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served,  and  we  sat  down  to  it.  That  disposed 
of,  we  returned  to  the  Captain’s  cabin  again 
for  cigars. 

“  By  the  way,  Bramwell,”  said  the  owner 
of  the  apartment,  when  we  had  all  lit  up, 
“  I  may  as  well  give  you  that  packet  while 
I  think  of  it.” 

He  went  to  his  safe  and  unlocked  it,  and 
from  a  drawer  in  the  bottom  took  out  the 
packet  that  we  had  sealed  up  together  on 
that  memorable  day.  From  the  gingerly 
way  in  which  he  handled  it  I  gathered  some¬ 
thing  of  the  dislike  he  entertained  for  it. 

“  Take  it,”  he  said,  “  and  write  me  a  receipt 
for  it.  You  will  find  paper,  pens  and  ink  on 
that  table.” 

I  sat  down  and  did  as  he  requested. 
When  I  had  signed  it,  I  handed  it  to 
him,  and  he  read  it  through  as  carefully 
as  if  it  had  been  a  receipt  for  the  Crown 
jewels. 

“  That  document,”  he  said,  folding  it  up 
carefully,  “will  be  worth  preserving.  You 
will  agree  with  me,  I  think,  Mr.  Armitage, 
when  I  tell  you  that  it  contains  knives  with 
which  a  murder  was  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  and — a  photograph  of  the  murdered 
man.” 
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“  How  very  interesting  ?  ”  said  Armitage. 

“  Oh,  but  that’s  not  all.  There’s  more 
to  follow.  There  was  a  beautiful  girl  upon 
the  vessel,  and  our  friend  Bramwell  here 
brought  her  home  without  a  chaperone  to 
keep  her  eye  upon  him.  There  must  really 
be  a  sequel,  and  we’ll  all  dance  at  the 
wedding.” 

I  could  have  kicked  the  little  fool  with 

the  greatest  pleasure.  As  1  have  already 

said,  he  had  no  tact,  not  even  enough  to 

cover  a  pin’s  head,  as  the  saying  goes.  I 

had  warned  him  once,  but  it  had  no  effect 

upon  him.  I  think  he  saw  that  he  had 

made  a  mistake,  for  he  looked  rather  sharne- 

facedlv  at  me. 

«/ 

“  Is  it  permissible  to  inspect  these  gruesome 
relics  ?  ”  asked  Armitage. 

I  should  liked  to  have  answered  in  the 
negative,  but  since  he  knew  all  about  them, 
owing  to  the  Skipper’s  indiscretion,  there  was 
no  reason  that  he  should  not  inspect  them. 
I  therefore  broke  the  seal,  unwrapped  the 
second  packet,  and  exposed  the  two  knives 
and  the  camera  containing  the  awful  negative. 
Armitage  was  not  as  timid  as  the  Skipper,  for 
he  picked  up  the  knives  and  scrutinized  them 
carefully. 
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“If  they  could  speak,”  he  said,  “I 
have  no  doubt  they  could  tell  a  gruesome 
story.” 

He  placed  them  back  in  the  paper,  and  then 
I  made  up  the  packet  again  and  tied  it  as 
before. 

“  When  I  have  done  with  the  camera, 
I’ll  return  it  to  you,  Wiseman,  at  the 
office,  and  get  you  to  send  it  back  to  its 
owner.” 

He  promised  to  do  so,  and  then  after  a  stroll 
round  the  vessel,  Armitage  and  I  took  our 
departure.  Never  for  a  moment  did  I  let  that 
precious  parcel  out  of  my  hands,  but  balanced 
it  on  my  knee  throughout  the  return  journey. 
It  was  not  until  we  were  alone  in  the  carriage 
that  he  referred  in  any  way  to  the  story  we 
had  told  him. 

Then  he  said.  “  Do  you  know,  Bramwell,  I 
have  been  thinking  over  the  affair  of  which 
these  articles  are  the  sole  remaining  relics. 
It’s  the  most  atrocious,  cold-blooded  business 
1  have  ever  heard  of,  and  if  you  ask  my 
opinion,  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
for  a  moment  that  it  was  the  work  of 
mutineers,  but  that  it  was  a  Vendetta  of 
some  sort.” 

“  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  ”  I  enquired, 
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for  I  must  confess  the  idea  had  not  occurred 
to  me.  I  had  become  fully  persuaded  that  it 
was  the  result  of  a  mutiny. 

“  Well,  in  the  first  place,  had  it  been  a 
mutiny  they  would  have  scuttled  the  ship  and 
not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  furl  their  sails  ; 
then  again,  the  fact  that  the  man  was  pinned 
down  on  the  deck  does  not  look  like  the  work 
of  a  pack  of  rough  seamen,  who,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  would  either  have  stabbed  him  or 
have  knocked  him  on  the  head  with  a  be¬ 
laying  pin,  and  then  ’have  thrown  the  body 
overboard.  What  puzzles  me  in  the  case  is 
their  treatment  of  the  young  lady,  and  what 
relationship  did  she  bear  to  the  murdered 
man.” 

“  Heaven  alone  knows,”  I  answered,  a  trifle 
testily  1  am  afraid,  for  I  did  not  like  to  think 
that  there  was  any  relationship  at  all  between 
them.  “  But  I  am  going  to  find  out,”  I 
continued.  “If  it  costs  me  all  I  have  got  in 
the  world  I’ll  probe  the  mystery.” 

“  I  admire  your  pluck,  upon  my  word  I  do,” 
he  said  enthusiastically.  “  If  my  services  are 
of  any  use  to  you,  you  are  heartily  welcome  to 
them.  Two  heads  are  often  better  than  one, 
and  I  have  had  some  experience  in  my  time 
that  might  prove  of  service.  What’s  more, 
I’m  not  like  our  friend,  the  Captain,  in  one 
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respect  at  least ;  I  can  be  trusted  to  hold  my 
tongue.” 

A  sudden  impulse  caused  me  to  say  “  I 
accept  your  offer  in  the  spirit  you  make  it.” 
And  so  the  compact  was  settled. 


CHAPTER  IX 


On  bidding  Armitage  “Good-bye”  at  the 

entrance  to  his  hotel,  and  having  thanked  him 

again  for  the  generous  offer  of  his  help,  I 

returned  to  my  own  caravanserai.  When  I 

arrived  there,  I  went  straight  to  my  room  and 

locked  myself  in.  Then  placing  the  packet  I 

had  brought  with  me  from  the  ship  on  the 

table,  I  cut  the  strings  and  opened  it.  The 

knives  I  wrapped  up  in  several  pieces  of 

brown  paper,  which  I  sealed  and  wrote  my 

name  upon.  After  which  I  wrapped  up  the 

camera  and  took  both  downstairs  with  me. 

The  packet  containing  the  knives  I  took  to  the 

manager’s  office  with  the  request  that  he 

would  place  it  in  the  safe.  Then,  taking  up 

the  other,  I  proceeded  into  the  Strand,  hailed 

a  cab,  and  bade  him  drive  me  to  a  shop  I  had 

seen  that  morning,  on  the  windows  of  which  it 

was  stated  that  a  dark  room  was  provided  for 
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amateurs  on  payment  of  a  moderate  fee.  I 
paid  the  amount  in  question,  and  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  room.  Then,  with  what  feelings 
you  may  imagine,  I  broke  the  seals,  turned 
the  key,  which  had  been  fastened  to  the  handle, 
and  opened  the  case.  With  the  utmost  care  I 
commenced  my  grizzly  task,  doing  one  at  a 
time,  and  watching  the  gradual  development 
with  anxious  eyes.  To  my  horror  the  first  was 
a  complete  failure.  In  my  nervousness  I  must 
have  under-exposed  it.  The  second  was  some-  “ 
what  better,  but  by  no  means  as  good  as  I 
could  wish.  The  next  was  an  improvement, 
and  to  my  joy  the  remaining  three  were  all 
that  I  could  desire.  Not  being  able,  of  course, 
to  leave  them  to  dry  upon  the  premises,  I  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  artificial  means,  which 
necessitated  a  long  wait  in  that  stuffy  hole, 
which  was  but  little  bigger  than  a  cupboard. 
At  last,  however,  after  an  imprisonment  that 
had  lasted  upwards  of  two  hours,  I  was 
satisfied  that  they  were  in  a  condition  to  take 
them  away,  I  placed  them  in  the  box  I  had 
bought  in  the  shop  for  that  purpose,  closed  the 
camera,  and  released  myself  from  what  had 
been  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  durance  vile. 
On  my  way  through  the  shop  I  purchased  the 
requisites  for  toning  and  printing,  which  I 
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ordered  to  be  sent  to  my  hotel  without  fail 
that  afternoon.  The  camera  I  took  with  me  to 
my  room,  but  the  plates,  which  were  carefully 
wrapped  up,  sealed,  and  plainly  marked  with 
my  name,  went  into  the  safe  with  the  knives. 
This  done,  I  determined  to  try  and  forget  the 
matter  until  the  morrow.  I  had  had  enough 
of  it  for  one  day. 

Next  morning  proved  to  be  fine,  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  breakfast  I  once  more  bothered 
the  patient  clerk  to  open  the  safe,  and,  having 
obtained  both  packets,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
retire  to  my  room  and  to  satisfy  myself  as  to 
the  result  of  my  labours.  The  first  three 
negatives  I  utterly  destroyed  by  washing  the 
film  off  the  glass.  Of  each  of  the  others  I 
printed  a  dozen  copies.  The  toning  and 
washing.  I  postponed  until  I  should  retire  to 
rest  that  night. 

On  descending  to  the  hall  I  found  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  in  the  small  tremulous  writing 
of  the  old  school.  As  I  had  not  another  female 
correspondent  in  England,  I  gathered  that  it 
was  from  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  this  proved  to  be 
the  case.  She  wrote  to  thank  me  for  the 
money  I  had  sent  her,  and  to  inform  me  that 
her  charge  seemed  quite  to  have  settled 
down.  Much  to  the  old  lady’s  delight  she 
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seemed  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  herself  and 
her  daughter,  and  to  derive  pleasure  from 
their  society. 

“  I  am  endeavouring  to  persuade  her,”  she 
went  on,  “  to  employ  her  time  with  needlework, 
hoping  that  this  may  distract  her  thoughts, 
hut  I  regret  to  say,  that  so  far,  I  have  been 
unsuccessful.  It  would  seem  as  if  she  is 
incapable  of  any  sustained  effort,  though  her 
bodily  strength  seems  all  that  could  be  desired. 
She  has  spoken  of  you  on  several  occasions  by 
name,  which  induces  me  to  believe  that  her 
memory  is  capable  of  recording  impressions 
of  recent  date,  but  of  nothing  connected 
with  the  tragedy  which  so  nearly  cost  her 
her  life.  Perhaps  we  should  be  thankful 
for  this.” 

The  old  lady  concluded  by  saying  that  they 
trusted  soon  to  see  me.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  the  report  was  as  satisfactory  as  could 
be  expected  in  so  short  a  time.  The  pleasure 
I  derived  from  the  fact  that  she  had  remem¬ 
bered  my  name  and  had  spoken  of  me,  gave 
me  exquisite  pleasure.  I  suppose  that  men 
will  do  such  things  when  they  are  in  love, 
but  I  know  that  I  read  that  portion  of  the 
letter  over  and  over  again.  Before  I  put 
it  away  I  made  a  mental  resolution  that  I 
would  go  down  and  call  on  the  following 
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afternoon.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent 
it,  so  I  patted  myself  on  the  hack,  and  told 
myself  that  I  deserved  a  treat,  and  was  en¬ 
titled  to  take  one.  Before  I  did  so,  however, 
I  had  an  important  matter  to  see  to,  and 
that  was  to  place  the  negatives  and  the 
balance  of  the  photographs  I  had  taken  in  a 
place  of  safety,  where  they  could  remain  for 
a  length  of  time.  It  was  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  the  hotel  clerk,  in  handing 
out  a  package,  might  make  a  mistake  and 
give  mine.  I  determined  to  take  them 
to  my  bank  and  have  them  placed  in 
security  there.  The  knives  I  kept  with 
me,  as  I  wished  to  examine  them  more 
closely. 

On  leaving  the  bank,  which  was  in  Lombard 
Street,  I  drove  to  Armitage’s  hotel,  for  I  w7as 
anxious  to  show  him  the  pictures,  and  have 
a  long  talk  with  him  prior  to  going  dowm 
to  Hampton  Court.  I  enquired  for  him  in 
the  hall,  and  was  informed  that  he  was  in 
his  sitting  room,  for  the  hall  porter  had 
seen  him  go  up  the  grand  staircase  half  an 
hour  before. 

“  I’ll  call  a  man  to  show  you  up,  sir,”  he 
said. 

But  I  told  him  that  he  need  not  worry, 
as  I  could  find  my  way  to  the  room  by  this 
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time.  I  accordingly  got  into  the  lift  and 
was  carried  np  to  the  third  floor. 

Armitage’s  bedroom  and  sitting-room  were 
at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  and  looked  out 
over  the  embankment.  On  the  heavy  pile 
carpet  of  the  passage  my  feet  made  no 
sonnd.  I  knocked  upon  the  door,  and 
hearing  some  ejaculation  from  Armitage,  took 
it  to  be  “  come  in,”  so  I  entered.  As 
I  did  so,  I  heard  him  say,  “  you  cursed 
fool,  before  you’ve  done  you  will  ruin  every¬ 
thing.” 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  in  a 
towering  rage  about  something.  His  usually 
handsome  face  was  black  with  passion.  If 
human  eyes  can  dart  sparks  his  were  cer¬ 
tainly  doing  so  at  that  moment.  Cringing 
before  him  was  as  miserable  a  little  Jew 
as  ever  disgraced  a  synagogue.  He  was 
metaphorically  washing  his  hands  and  star¬ 
ing  up  at  his  tall  companion  as  if  he 
expected  every  moment  to  receive  a  blow. 
Never  have  I  witnessed  anything  more  despic¬ 
able. 

“  My  dear  fellow,  I  did  not  know  you 
were  engaged,”  I  began ;  “I’ll  come  back 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  am  sorry  I  inter¬ 
rupted  you.” 

“No,  no,  don’t  go,”  he  said  heartily,  his 
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whole  manner  changing  as  if  by  magic.  “  I 
have  finished  my  business,  and  was  only 
administering  what  schoolboys  call  ‘  a  jolly 
good  wigging.’  ”  Then  turning  to  the  Jew 
he  said  angrily,  but  by  no  means  so  fiercely 
as  he  had  previously  spoken,  “Be  off  about 
your  business,  and  don’t  you  ever  try  to 
play  any  tricks  like  that  with  me  again, 
or  you  will  find  that  it  wrill  be  the  worse 
for  you.” 

The  miserable  little  wretch  slunk  out  of 
the  room  like  a  whipped  cur,  leaving  Armitage 
and  I  alone  together.  He  held  out  his  hand 
to  me. 

“  I’m  awfully  sorry  that  you  should  have 
seen  me  in  such  a  rage,”  he  began,  “  but 
that  man  would  exasperate  a  saint.  I  put 
him  on  to  buy  some  things  to  be  sent  out 
to  one  of  my  Stations,  and  now  I  find  that 
he  has  not  only  been  swindling  me,  but  also 
swindling  the  man  from  whom  he  was  to 
purchase  them.  I  happened  to  hear  of  it 
in  a  roundabout  way,  and  I  don’t  think  he 
will  forget  in  a  hurry  the  talking-to  he 
has  earned  for  himself  by  his  duplicity.  But 
don’t  let  us  talk  about  that ;  tell  me  about 
yourself.  You  have  made  no  progress,  I 
suppose,  since  I  left  you  yesterday  ?  ” 
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“  I  have  developed  the  negatives,  and  I 
suppose  that  may  he  counted  as  some  sort 
of  progress.  It  was  tiring  work,  hut  the 
result  is  eminently  satisfactory.”  I  took  one 
of  the  copies  from  my  pocket-hook,  and 
handed  it  to  him.  He  studied  it  carefully 
for  upwards  of  a  minute. 

“  Well,”  he  said  at  last,  “  I  can  only  say 
that  it  is  about  the  nastiest  picture  that 
ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  But  I  am  afraid 
it  is  not  going  to  afford  any  sort  of  clue. 
With  such  an  expression  of  agony  upon 
the  face,  the  likeness  will  most  certainly  he 
irrecognisahle.  What  do  vou  think  your¬ 
self  ?  ” 

“  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  it  myself,” 
I  answered.  “  I  think  I  can  form,  having 
seen  the  man  and  having  his  photograph  to 
refresh  my  memory,  a  very  good  idea  of  what 
the  fellow  was  like.” 

“  That’s  fortunate,”  Armitage  continued. 
“  If  only  we  could  get  hold  of  some  clue 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  vessel.  But  you 
say  that  every  trace  had  heen  removed.” 

“Every  one,”  I  replied.  “Jackson,  the 
chief  mate,  and  I  spent  a  large  portion 
of  our  time  searching  her  hut  could  find 
nothing.” 

“  Which  only  confirms  my  theory  that  it 
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was  not  a  case  of  mutiny.  If  ever  yon 
do  find  him,  you  will  discover  that  I  am 
right. 

“  I  have  told  you  repeatedly,”  I  said  almost 
angrily,  “  that  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  bring  the  villains  to  justice,  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  human  being  to  do  it.” 

“  I  admire  your  determination,”  he  answered, 
“  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  on  my  side, 
I  will  render  you  any  assistance  in  my 
power.  It  will  be  hard  if  between  us 
we  cannot  hit  upon  some  plan  of  running 
the  dogs  to  earth.  Where  is  the  vessel 
now  r 

“At  Plymouth,  I  suppose,”  was  my  reply. 
“  But  I  will  find  out  this  afternoon.” 

He  lit  a  cigarette  and  then  asked  me  how 
I  proposed  to  find  out,  seeing  that  I  did 
not  know  her  name,  and  I  had  quarrelled 
wdth  the  Hullket  firm.  1  then  told  him  of  my 
intended  visit  to  Hampton  Court  that  after¬ 
noon.  It  was  almost  certain  that  Mrs.  Jackson 
would  have  heard  from  her  son,  who  would 
tell  her  of  his  movements. 

“  And  you  will  see  the  charming  young 
lady  whose  rescuer  you  were?”  he  said, 
looking  at  me  out  of  half  closed  eyes,  and 
blowing  a  cloud  of  smoke  through  his  nose. 
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“  That  is  one  of  my  reasons  for  going,”  I 
remarked.  “1  am  anxious  to  see  what  this 
little  rest  has  done  for  her.” 

“  I  hope  at  some  future  time  you  will 
permit  me  the  honour  of  making  her  ac¬ 
quaintance.” 

“  Doubtless  you  will  see  her  before  very 
long.  I  have  several  things  to  do,  and 
I  want  to  catch  the  half-past  two  train 
down.” 

I  did  catch  the  train,  and  an  hour  later 
was  standing  before  the  fire  in  the  pretty 
little  drawing-room  of  Acacia  Villa,  awaiting 
the  coming  of  my  hostess.  Presently  she 
entered  the  room,  leaning  upon  her  stick. 
She  greeted  me  warmly,  and  begged  me  to 
draw  a  chair  up  to  the  fire,  as  the  afternoon 
was  cold. 

4 4  Alexandra  will  be  here  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,”  she  said.  “  Short  though  the  time 
has  been  I  think  you  will  see  a  little  change 
in  her.” 

She  had  hardly  said  this  before  the  door 
opened  and  the  girl  herself  entered  the  room. 
I  could  scarcely  suppress  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  as  I  looked  at  her.  You  must 
remember  that,  so  far,  I  had  not  seen  her  well 
dressed.  Now  she  was  attired  in  a  costume 
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of  some  dark  grey  material,  which  showed 
off  her  shapely  figure  to  perfection.  Nothing 
could  have  suited  her  better.  She  knew  me 
at  once  and  gave  me  her  little  hand  with 
charming  grace.  Though  she  was  still  far 
from  being  herself,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there 
really  was  an  improvement.  There  was  still 
the  melancholy  absorbed  look  in  her  eyes, 
but  it  was  not  so  marked  as  it  had  been  when 
we  left  the  ship.  She  became  more  animated 
when  I  enquired  how  she  liked  Hampton 
Court.  She  had  seen  all  there  was  to  be 
seen,  and  declared  that  she  would  never 
tire  of  visiting  the  Palace.  I  told  her  that 
I  must  get  her  to  show  me  over  it,  whereupon 
kindly  Mrs.  J ackson  suggested  that  we  should 
go  that  afternoon. 

“You  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  walk 
through  the  galleries  before  it  grows  dark. 
Run  away  and  put  on  your  things,  my 
dear.” 

She  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  in  about  five 
minutes  returned  dressed  for  walking.  While 
she  had  been  absent  I  had  learned  from 
Mrs.  Jackson  that  her  son  was  still  in  charge 
of  the  ship  at  Plymouth,  and  that  he  did 
not  know  when  he  should  be  able  to  leave 
her. 

“Now,  be  off  wfith  you,”  she  said,  “and 
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don’t  let  me  see  either  of  you  until  half- 
past  four,  when  we  will  take  tea.” 

You  may  guess  for  yourself  how  much  I 
enjoyed  the  walk  and  the  stroll  through  those 
quaint  old  rooms.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
how  much  my  companion  knew  about  the 
pictures.  We  were  passing  through  one  of 
the  stately  rooms  which  overlooks  the  Gardens 
and  the  Long  Water  when  she  led  me  to 
one  of  the  pictures  and  stood  gazing  at  it 
as  if  she  could  not  take  her  eyes  off  it. 
Personally,  not  being  a  connoisseur  of  such 
matters,  I  could  not  see  much  in  it,  but 
it  seemed  to  exercise  a  strange  fascination  over 
her. 

“  Oh,  what  would  Canti  say  could  he  see  it  ?  ” 
I  heard  her  murmur. 

Scarcely  thinking  what  I  was  saying,  and 
speaking  in  a  casual  tone,  I  enquired  who 
Canti  might  be. 

“  He  was  my  master  in  Florence — Barto¬ 
lomeo  Canti.” 

She  spoke  without  looking  round,  and  then 
resumed  her  contemplation  of  the  picture. 
Then  the  magnitude  of  the  discovery  I  had 
made  burst  in  upon  me,  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  have  shouted  for  joy.  Quite  by  chance 
I  had  stumbled  on  one  little  clue.  If  Canti 
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were  in  the  land  of  the  living,  I  would  have 
him  out  and  see  what  he  could  tell  me  about 
her.  I  tried  to  question  her  further  about 
him,  but  her  memory  had  gone  again,  and 
my  efforts  were  of  no  avail. 

Having  exhausted  the  Galleries,  inspected 
the  Courtyard,  and  strolled  through  the 
Gardens,  we  found  it  was  time  to  return 
to  Acacia  Villa.  We  were  passing  through 
the  Fountain  Courtyard,  which  was  now  almost 
dark  in  the  cloisters,  when  a  curious  thing 
happened.  Standing  in  one  of  the  doorways 
was  a  man,  and  I  was  prepared  to  swear 
that  he  was  none  other  than  the  miserable 
little  individual  whom  I  had  heard  Armitage 
rating  so  thoroughly  that  morning.  The 
glimpse  I  caught  of  him  was  such  a  momentary 
one  that  I  had  passed  the  door  before  I  had 
properly  realized  the  fact.  Then  I  stepped 
back  and  looked  in.  There  was  no  one  there, 
however.  I  took  the  liberty  of  stepping  inside 
and  looking  about  me,  but  all  I  could  see 
was  an  old  chest  and  some  ancient  stairs, 
which  turned  abruptly  to  the  right  after  a 
few  steps.  The  floor  was  of  stone  and  the 
stairs  were  uncarpeted  ;  one  would  therefore 
have  thought  that  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  fellow  to  have  got  away  without 
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making  a  noise,  particularly  as  I  had  not 
walked  more  than  a  yard.  I  rejoined  my 
companion  feeling  more  mystified  than  I  can 
say.  I  was  as  certain  that  I  had  seen  him 
as  I  could  well  he  of  anything  ;  yet  the  facts 
of  the  case  seemed  to  he  against  me.  I  am 
afraid  our  conversation  flagged  on  the  home- 
ward  journey.  My  companion  was  not  talka¬ 
tive  at  the  hest  of  times,  while  I  had  enough 
on  my  mind  to  afford  me  food  for  reflection. 
Was  it  only  chance  that  had  brought  the 
fellow  down  to  Hampton  Court  ;  had  he 
business  with  the  residents  of  that  portion 
of  the  Palace,  or  lastly,  was  he  following  me  ? 
The  last  thought  rather  disquieted  me.  For 
the  time  being,  however,  I  dismissed  it  from 
my  mind,  and  devoted  myself  to  the  task  of 
amusing  the  ladies.  As  before,  I  was  easily 
persuaded  to  remain  to  dinner.  When  Mrs. 
Jackson  and  I  were  alone  together  I  enquired 
whether  she  had  made  any  progress  in 
inducing  Miss  Alexandra  to  take  up  some 
hobby. 

“  If  you  mean  by  that,  needlework,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  have  not,”  was  her  reply. 
“  But  she  has  a  hobby  in  which  she  is 
singularly  proficient.  Really,  Mr.  Bramwell, 
she  paints  most  beautifully.  I  am  sure  she 
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would  make  a  name  for  herself  in  the  world 
of  art.” 

“  Has  she  ever  told  you  where  she  studied  ?  ” 
I  asked. 

“No.  She  always  declares  that  she  cannot 
remember.  But  I  have  an  idea  it  must  have 
been  abroad.  She  is  now  engaged  copying  a 
picture  in  the  Palace  Gallery,  and  you  must 
make  her  show  it  to  you.” 

“  I  will  certainly  ask  her  to  do  so,”  I  rejoined, 
and  when  she  came  downstairs  I  made  my 
request  to  her. 

Obedient  as  usual,  she  left  the  room  to 
return  in  a  few  moments  with  a  canvas 
in  her  hand.  Though  the  picture  was  in 
a  quite  unfinished  state  I  recognised  it  as 
a  copy  of  that  before  which  she  had  stood 
so  long  that  afternoon.  Little  though  I 
know  of  such  things,  I  could  tell  that  her 
talent  was  of  no  mean  order.  I  handed 
it  back  and  thanked  her  for  showing  it  to 
me. 

Our  dinner  that  evening  was  a  more  cheerful 
one  than  on  the  previous  occasion.  Miss 
Janet  was  in  excellent  spirits,  while  I  did  my 
best  to  second  her  efforts.  Now  and  again 
the  old  lady  told  anecdotes  of  her  youth. 
Miss  Alexandra,  however,  though  she  appeared 
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to  be  listening,  scarcely  uttered  a  word,  save 
when  spoken  to.  Wben  we  returned  to  the 
drawing-room  Miss  Janet  played  and  sang  to 
us,  and  at  half-past  nine  I  rose  to  say  “  Good¬ 
night." 

“  I  hope  we  shall  see  you  again  very  soon," 
said  my  hostess.  “  You  know  that  you  will 
always  be  welcome." 

“  I  am  afraid  not  for  a  week  or  two,"  I 
answered,  and  then  added,  watching  Miss 
Alexandra’s  face  as  I  spoke,  “  I  am  thinking 
of  leaving  to-morrow  for  Florence." 

My  remark  seemed  to  have  no  effect  upon 
her.  Her  expression  was  as  impassive  as  if 
she  had  never  heard  the  name. 

“  Surely  this  is  rather  a  sudden  resolu¬ 
tion,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Bramwell  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Jackson. 

“I  am  rather  prone  to  act  on  impulse,"  I 
remarked.  “  Florence  is  a  city  I  have  always 
longed  to  visit,  and  as  I  have  some  rather 
particular  business  to  transact  there,  and  may 
have  a  lot  to  do  later  on,  I  thought  I  would 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  go 
now.” 

They  wished  me  a  pleasant  journey,  and 
having  promised  to  let  them  know  my  address 
when  I  reached  my  destination,  I  bade  them 
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“  Good-night,”  and  made  my  way  into  the 
hall.  Miss  Janet  followed  me,  and  while  I 
was  putting  on  my  great  coat,  opened  the 
door  for  me.  As  I  was  about  to  pass  out 
she  took  an  envelope  from  her  pocket  and 
held  it  out  to  me. 

“  This  is  a  little  present  for  you,  Mr. 
Bramwell,”  she  said.  “  I  hope  you  will  like 
it,  but  don’t  look  at  it  until  you  get  into 
the  train.” 

I  thanked  her  and  promised  that  I  would 
not. 

It  was  a  wild,  wet  night,  and  for  this 
reason  I  lost  no  time  in  reaching  the  railway 
station. 

Having  selected  a  smoking  carriage  I  lit 
a  cigar,  and  then  taking  the  envelope  from 
my  pocket,  opened  it  with  some  curiosity. 
It  was  a  photograph  of  Miss  Alexandra — and 
an  excellent  likeness.  She  could  not  have 
given  me  anything  that  I  should  value 
more. 

Wondering  whether  I  could  obtain  a  paper 
I  leant  out  of  the  window  in  search  of  a 
newsboy.  At  the  same  moment  a  man,  who, 
from  his  appearance,  should  have  been  soaked 
to  the  skin,  passed  the  carriage.  He  looked 
up  and  saw  me,  gave  a  start  of  astonish- 
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ment,  and  passed  quickly  on  to  a  compartment 
further  up  the  train. 

I  had  not  been  mistaken  after  all.  It  was 
the  man  I  had  seen  in  Armitage’s  room  that 
morning  ! 


CHAPTER,  X 


I  cannot  say  that  I  passed  a  pleasant  night 
after  my  visit  to  Hampton  Court.  That 
there  was  something  going  on  which  I  did 
not  understand  I  felt  sure,  and  the  fact  that 
I  could  not  do  so  worried  me  beyond  measure. 
I  tumbled  and  tossed  in  my  bed  hour  after 
hour,  vainly  trying  to  discover  a  reason  for 
it  all.  One  thing,  however,  was  quite  certain, 
and  that  was,  that  until  my  mind  was  set 
at  rest  I  would  not  avail  myself  of  Armitage’s 
proffered  assistance,  however  desirous  he 
might  appear  of  helping  me.  Before  I  went 
any  further,  I  wanted  to  know  what  the 
connection  was  between  himself  and  the 
little  wretch  who  had  followed  me  that  even¬ 
ing.  The  excuse  he  had  given  me  for  rowing 
him  struck  me  as  ridiculous  in  the  extreme, 

and  only  added  to  my  suspicions.  Was  it 
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possible  that  this  mysterious  business  could 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  crime  that 
had  been  perpetrated  on  board  the  brig  ? 
But  I  put  the  notion  from  me  as  absurd. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  likely  that  a 
gentlemanly  man  like  Armitage  would  be 
concerned  in  such  a  dastardly  act,  and  if 
he  had,  hovr  could  he  possibty  have  known 
that  I  had  any  knowledge  of  the  affair  at 
all  ?  Again,  another  argument.  The  proofs 
had  been  so  carefully  disguised,  the  identity 
of  the  vessel  so  carefullv  concealed,  that  he 
must  have  known  that  he  could  laugh  the 
idea  of  detection  to  the  winds.  But  in  that 
case,  and  here  the  old  argument  came  up 
again,  what  possible  reason  could  he  have 
for  putting  his  man  on  to  shadow  me  ?  At 
last,  being  quite  unable  to  make  head  or 
tail  of  it,  I  gave  up  consideration  of  the 
matter  for  the  time  being,  and  devoted  myself 
to  thinking  over  my  journey  to  Florence, 
whither  I  intended  to  proceed  by  the  early 
train  on  the  following  morning.  That  I  was 
running  the  risk  of  imperilling  my  own 
happiness  by  proceeding  in  search  of  the 
mysterious  Bartolomeo  Canti  I  wras  quite 
awrare,  for  who  could  say  what  he  might 
reveal  to  me.  Prior  to  my  discovering  her 
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on  the  brig  in  snob  dire  misery,  the  life  of 
the  girl  I  loved  was  a  sealed  book  to  me. 
For  aught  I  knew  to  the  contrary  she  might 
already  be  married.  The  fact  that  she 
wore  no  wedding  ring  counted  for  nothing. 
It  might  have  been  stolen  from  her  by 
the  murderers  of  the  man  we  had  found 
on  deck.  However,  let  it  be  for  good  or 
ill,  I  was  resolved  to  carry  the  matter 
through.  So  to  Florence  I  would  go,  willy- 
nilly. 

By  eight  o’clock  the  kit  bag  I  intended  to 
take  with  me  was  packed,  the  remainder  of 
my  luggage  was  handed  over  to  the  care 
of  the  manager,  the  knives  were  once  more 
reposing  in  the  safe,  and  I  was  hard  at 
work  upon  my  breakfast.  All  that  remained 
afterwards  was  to  settle  my  bill  and  then  be 
off  to  the  station. 

Having  taken  my  ticket,  I  obtained  a 
supply  of  papers  and  books  to  amuse  me 
on  the  road,  and  then  sought  a  carriage.  So 
far  as  I  could  judge,  it  did  not  appear  to  be 
a  full  train,  and  I  was  glad  to  think  that 
in  all  probability  I  should  have  my  compart¬ 
ment  to  myself.  1  was  destined  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed,  however,  for  at  the  very  last 
moment,  just  as  the  train  was  in  the  act 
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of  starting,  a  porter  threw  open  the  door 
and  a  dapper  little  man,  evidently  French, 
immaculately  dressed,  and  carrying  a  rng 
over  his  arm,  jumped  in.  Before  seating 
himself  he  bowed  politely  to  me,  and  wished 
me  “  Good-morning.”  I  returned  the  saluta¬ 
tion,  but  with  no  good  grace.  He  did  not 
seem  to  notice  it,  but  exchanging  his  silk 
hat  for  a  cap,  lit  a  cigar  and  settled 
himself  down  for  the  journey.  Between 
Charing  Cross  and  Dover  we  conversed 
once  or  twice,  but  seeing  that  my  French 
was  unintelligible,  while  his  English  was  if 
anything  worse,  we  did  not  make  much 
headway. 

At  length  we  reached  Dover,  and  made 
our  way  on  board  the  steamer.  It  was  by 
no  means  a  nice  morning,  and  there  was  a 
good  sea  running,  which  I  gathered  would 
prove  disastrous  for  more  than  one  of  my 
fellow  passengers.  I  heard  my  companion 
from  London  utter  a  groan  as  he  looked  at 
it,  and  well  he  might,  for  we  had  not  been 
steaming  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he 
was  completely  hors-de-combat.  Poor  fellow, 
he  presented  a  pitiable  spectacle,  and  alas ! 
he  was  not  the  only  one.  They  were  lying 
about  in  all  directions,  and  each  one  looked 
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as  if  they  never  expected  to  reach  the  French 
coast  alive.  Only  once  have  I  experienced 
it,  hut  that  was  sufficient  to  last  me  a  life¬ 
time. 

At  last  we  reached  Paris,  only  to  push  on 
again  in  due  course  upon  my  adventurous 
journey.  Forty  hours  after  leaving  London 
found  me  at  my  destination,  and  very  glad 
to  he  there,  even  though  I  did  arrive  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  find  no  cah 
available,  and  still  more  difficult,  to  discover 
my  hotel.  Of  all  the  hig  cities  of  the  world 
that  are  deficient  in  cah  accommodation, 
Florence  is  one  of  the  worst.  However,  I 
managed  at  length  to  discover  a  more  than 
usually  intelligent  native,  who  not  only  was 
acquainted  with  the  caravanserai  I  wanted, 
hut  who  was  also  willing,  for  an  extortionate 
sum,  not  only  to  conduct  me  thither,  hut  most 
wonderful  thing  of  all,  to  carry  my  hag.  I  en¬ 
gaged  his  services  upon  the  spot,  and  we  set 
off  upon  one  of  the  loneliest  peregrinations  it 
has  ever  heen  my  ill  fortune  to  undertake. 
The  rascal  had  not  understood  my  meaning 
after  all,  and  led  me  up  one  street  and  down 
another  until  I  was  nearly  driven  desperate. 
The  old  saying  that  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has 
turning,  was  never  truer  than  in  my 
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case,  for  just  when  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
as  if  I  could  murder  him,  we  turned  into  a 
broad  thoroughfare.  There  was  the  hotel 
itself,  with  the  name  above  the  door.  I 
took  my  bag,  rewarded  my  guide  with  money 
and  bad  language,  and  then  made  my  presence 
known  to  the  authorities  of  the  hotel.  I  had 
warned  them  by  telegram  of  my  coming,  so 
that  they  were  prepared  to  receive  me.  I 
was  shown  to  my  room  at  once,  turned 
into  one  of  the  hardest  beds  I  have  ever 
known,  and  slept  like  a  top  until  nine 
o’clock. 

When  I  had  breakfasted  after  the  English 
fashion,  I  asked  to  see  the  manager,  and  was 
shown  to  his  office.  He  was  a  fat,  greasy 
little  fellow,  with  jet  black  eyes  and  hair, 
and  an  enormous  double  chin.  Fortunately 
for  me,  he  spoke  sufficient  English  to  be 
able  to  understand  what  I  said,  and  he  was 
good  enough  to  assure  me  that  anything  he 
could  do  to  assist  me  should  be  done.  His 
method  of  expressing  himself  is  beyond  me, 
so  that  with  your  permission  I  will  reduce 
it  as  far  as  possible  to  plain  English.  I 
informed  him  that  I  had  travelled  from 
London  in  order  to  endeavour  to  discover 
the  whereabouts  of  a  certain  teacher  of  paint- 
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ing,  whose  name  was  Bartolomeo  Canti,  and 
I  assured  him  of  my  gratitude  should  he 
be  able  to  give  me  any  information  concerning 
him.  But  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
spread  out  his  hands  and  vowed  that,  gladly 
as  he  vrould  do  so,  it  was  not  in  his  power. 
I  gathered  from  what  he  said  that,  since  he 
was  not  able  to  help  me,  he  would  never 
know  happiness  again.  Then  an  idea  struck 
him,  he  started  melodramatically,  placed  one 
fat  finger  to  his  forehead,  and  going  to  the 
door  called  “  Andrea.” 

A  few  moments  later  a  tall,  gaunt  individual 
made  his  appearance,  bowed  to  me,  and  then 
to  his  master,  after  which  an  animated  con¬ 
versation  ensued.  I  thought  it  was  never 
going  to  cease,  but  at  last  it  did  so,  and 
the  manager  turned  to  me  and  informed  me 
that  the  illustrious  Signor  Canti  had  a 
college  for  the  art  of  painting  in  a  street 
the  name  of  w'hich  I  cannot  for  the  life 
of  me  remember.  I  asked  him  to  convey 
my  thanks  to  Andrea,  who  thereupon  bowed 
with  the  air  of  a  Court  chamberlain  and 
withdrew. 

I  then  asked  the  manager  whether  he  could 
introduce  me  to  any  Englishman  or  Italian 
who  could  speak  both  languages  sufficiently 
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well  to  act  as  an  interpreter.  He  pondered 
on  the  question,  and  at  last  asked  for  time 
to  think  it  over.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  he 
might  he  able  to  find  me  just  the  man  I 
wanted. 

I  went  for  a  walk,  and  when  I  returned 
found  that  he  had  been  successful.  What 
the  man’s  nationality  was  I  don’t  think  he 
could  have  told  you,  but  he  spoke  both  lan¬ 
guages  as  to  the  manner  born.  I  engaged 
him  on  the  spot,  and  we  set  off  for  the  street 
to  which  Andrea  had  directed  us.  From  its 
appearance  the  maistre  would  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  successful,  and  I  could  not 
imagine  Miss  Alexandra  working  in  such  a 
place. 

After  repeated  hammerings  upon  the  door, 
and  just  as  we  were  beginning  to  lose 
patience,  a  withered  old  crone  opened  it  to 
us,  so  shrivelled  and  ugly  was  she  that  she 
might  very  well  have  sat  to  the  painter  for 
the  Witch  of  Endor.  My  interpreter  entered 
into  conversation  with  her,  to  which  she 
replied  in  a  voice  that  was  like  the  sharpening 
of  a  saw.  The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that 
the  man  we  were  in  search  of  had  discovered 
that  he  was  too  old  to  continue  to  work,  had 
sold  the  school,  and  purchased  a  villa  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city. 
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Having  rewarded  her,  we  left  her  and  went 
in  search  of  a  vehicle  in  which  to  drive  to 
the  place  in  question,  which  my  guide  in¬ 
formed  me,  was  distant  some  three  and  a 
half  miles. 

When  we  had  secured  a  Jehu  we  set  off, 
and  in  due  course  reached  the  place  in 
question.  It  was  a  pretty  little  spot,  of  the 
usual  Italian  type,  shut  in  by  cypresses, 
larches,  and  evergreen  oaks,  with  of  course 
the  inevitable  olive.  We  entered,  and  this 
time  made  enquiries  of  an  elderly  man 
servant,  who,  with  many  gesticulations,  in¬ 
formed  us  that  the  illustrious  Signor  Canti 
was  at  that  moment  taking  the  air  in 
his  garden.  If  we  would  be  pleased  to 
follow  him,  he  would  be  honoured  to  conduct 
ns. 

We  did  so,  and  were  led  down  a  cypress 
bordered  walk  towards  a  small  summer  house, 
before  which  an  old  man  with  grey  hair,  and 
wearing  a  velvet  coat,  was  hobbling  up  and 
down,  supported  by  a  stick.  As  it  soon 
appeared,  he  did  not  hear  us,  being  well-nigh 
as  deaf  as  a  post.  At  length  my  interpreter 
was  able  to  make  him  understand  the  reason 
of  my  intrusion  on  his  privacy.  I  took  the 
photograph  from  my  pocket  and  handed  it  to 
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the  interpreter,  with  the  request  that  he  would 
ask  the  old  gentleman  whether  he  could 
remember  the  original. 

Having  produced  his  spectacles  he  examined 
it  carefully,  and  then  suddenly  throwing  up 
his  hands,  as  if  in  astonishment,  he  said  some¬ 
thing  excitedly  to  my  companion.  That  he 
had  recognised  her  was  evident  from  his 
excitement,  which  was  only  equalled  by  my 
own.  Why  didn’t  he  speak  ?  I  was  in  a  fever 
of  impatience.  I  implored  the  interpreter  to 
hurry  him. 

An  animated  conversation  ensued.  At  last 
my  man  turned  to  me. 

“  She  was  the  best  pupil  he  ever  had,  he 
says,  and  her  name,  so  far  as  I  can  under¬ 
stand  him,  was  Angela  Carbridge,  but  he 
says  that  if  you  will  accompany  him  into  the 
house,  he  will  show  you  one  of  her  pictures 
with  her  signature  upon  it.  He  has  also  a 
photograph  of  her,  taken  in  Florence,  two 
years  ago.” 

“Tell  him  that  I  will  accompany  him  only 
too  gladly,”  I  hastened  to  say.  And  as  we 
made  our  way  along  the  path  towards  the 
villa,  I  murmured  to  myself,  over  and  over 
again,  “  Angela  Carbridge,  Angela  Carbridge.” 
I  liked  the  name  better  than  that  of  Alexandra, 
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and  it  seemed  to  fit  her  soft  beauty  better  than 
any  other  could  do. 

When  we  reached  the  house  he  invited 
us  to  enter,  and  conducted  us  to  a  room 
on  the  right,  the  walls  of  which  were 
literally  covered  with  paintings.  Passing 
to  one  at  the  further  end  he  pointed  to  it 
with  his  stick  and  said  something  to  my 
companion. 

“  He  wishes  to  tell  you  that  that  is  the 
picture,  and  that  you  will  find  her  name  upon 
it.” 

I  stepped  forward  and  examined  it.  In  the 
left  hand  corner  was  the  name  “  Angela 
Carbridge.”  It  was  a  beautiful  picture,  and 
of  just  the  type  I  should  have  imagined  she 
would  have  painted. 

While  I  was  examining  it,  he  was  searching 
in  a  handsomely  carved  old  desk  for  what 
eventually  proved  to  be  an  album  containing 
the  portraits  of  some  hundreds  of  his  pupils. 
At  length  he  found  it,  and  hobbling  across 
the  room,  placed  it  upon  the  table.  So 
poor  was  his  eyesight  that,  when  he  leant 
over  it,  his  nose  well-nigh  touched  the  page. 
At  last  he  came  upon  what  he  wanted,  and 
signed  to  me  to  look.  It  was  she,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  that.  But  in 
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this  photograph  there  was  no  sign  of  sad¬ 
ness,  no  premonition  of  the  sorrow  that 
was  to  come.  I  would  have  given  anything 
for  it,  hut  the  old  man  would  have  been 
insulted  had  I  asked  him  for  it.  I  told  the 
interpreter  to  enquire  whether  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  knew  what  had  become  of  her,  but  he 
only  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  then  striking 
the  table  with  his  fist,  burst  into  a  torrent  of 
speech.  When  he  had  finished,  the  interpreter 
began. 

“  He  can  tell  you  nothing,  he  says,  but  that 
she  left  him  suddenly  and  without  warn¬ 
ing.  He  believes  that  she  was  the  victim  of 
treachery,  and  that,  old  as  he  is,  could  he 
meet  the  man,  he  would  kill  him  with  his 
own  hands.” 

“Tell  him  that  I  will  stake  my  life  on  her 
purity,”  I  cried  passionately. 

“  He  says  that  he  believes  in  her  as  much  as 
the  Signor  does.” 

“  Has  he  any  idea  who  the  man  was  ?  ” 

He  shook  his  head. 

But  the  other  pupils  asserted  that  there  was 
a  man  in  the  case. 

“  Is  there  any  pupil  who  said  so  living  in 
Florence  ?  ”  I  asked. 

But  it  appeared  that  there  was  not.  They 
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had  drifted  all  over  the  world.  Some  were  in 
Paris,  some  in  Berlin,  some  in  Vienna.  Many 
had  gone  hack  to  America,  and  some  to 
England.  On  hearing  this,  you  may  he  sure 
that  I  pricked  up  my  ears,  and  enquired 
whether  he  would  give  me  the  name  and 
address  of  one  of  them. 

This  took  some  time  to  find,  hut  eventually 
he  was  successful,  and  I  wrote  it  in  my  pocket- 
hook.  “  Miss  Matheson,  Belgrave  Studios, 
Fulham  Road.”  I  resolved  to  call  upon  Miss 
Matheson  immediately  I  reached  London. 
There  was  another  in  Lancashire,  hut  the  old 
gentleman  did  not  seem  quite  certain  whether 
she  was  studying  under  him  at  the  time.  I 
thanked  the  old  gentleman  most  heartily  for 
the  assistance  he  had  rendered  me.  He 
begged  that  I  would  not  do  anything  of  the 
kind,  that  it  was  an  honour  for  him  that  I 
should  ask  his  assistance,  particularly  that 
I  should  come  such  a  long  distance  to  do 
so.  He  then  enquired  whether  I  could  give 
him  any  news  of  his  old  pupil.  And  when 
I  informed  him  that  she  was  in  London, 
painting  as  well  as  ever,  and  that  she  had 
mentioned  his  name  to  me,  tears  rose  in 
the  old  man’s  eyes  and  coursed  down  his 
cheeks. 
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Before  leaving  he  insisted  that  I  should 
partake  of  his  hospitality,  and  begging  me  to 
excuse  him,  left  the  room,  to  return  a  few 
minutes  later  with  a  flask  of  wine,  his  old 
servant  following  him  with  glasses. 

After  the  dusty  drive  we  had  had,  it  was 
exceedingly  refreshing.  Then  bidding  him 
“adieu”  we  proceeded  to  the  cab.  As  we 
drove  along  I  turned  over  in  my  mind 
what  I  had  heard,  and  felt  my  anger  rising 
again  at  the  thought  of  any  imputation  be¬ 
ing  brought  against  the  woman  I  had  learnt 
to  love.  On  reaching  the  hotel  I  paid  off 
the  cabman  and  the  interpreter,  rewarding 
the  latter  liberally  for  the  work  he  had 
done  for  me.  He  received  my  praise  and 
largess  with  the  air  of  a  man  conscious  of 
having  done  his  duty  as  no  other  could  do 
it,  and  with  a  sweep  of  his  hat,  bowed  me 
a  farewell. 

The  evening  was  an  oppressive  one,  and 
not  caring  to  remain  indoors  with  nothin  g 
but  my  own  thoughts  to  occupy  me,  I  put 
on  my  hat,  lit  a  cigar,  and  determined  to 
go  for  a  stroll. 

It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  and  the 
old  city  looked  very  picturesque  in  the  mellow 
light,  and  having  learnt  by  this  time  to  pro- 
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nounce  the  name  of  my  hotel,  and  the  street 
in  which  it  was  situated,  I  thought  I  might 
rely  with  some  sort  of  security  on  reaching 
it  once  more.  So  I  rambled  on,  as  the  fancy 
took  me,  gradually  passing  from  the  more 
aristocratic  quarter  of  the  city  into  the  poorer 
part. 

At  last  I  thought  it  was  time  to  retrace  my 
steps,  only  to  discover  that  it  was  not  quite  so 
easy  as  I  supposed.  The  first  two  or  three 
turnings  were  comparatively  easy,  for  they 
were  fresh  in  my  memory,  but  after  that  I 
found  myself  hopelessly  fogged,  as  much 
so  as  a  new  chum  in  Australia  who  gets 
bushed  in  a  mallee  scrub.  I  repeated  the 
name  of  my  hotel  and  the  street  in  which 
it  was  situated  to  several  passers-by,  but 
they  either  did  not  understand  me  or  they 
were  too  sulky  to  reply,  knowing  that  I  was 
a  foreigner.  However,  I  believed  that  I  knew 
the  direction  in  which  the  river  flowed,  and 
I  determined  to  try  for  that  and  run  it  along 
until  I  came  to  a  part  with  which  I  was 
acquainted. 

Trusting  to  my  luck  I  set  off  again,  but 
though  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  walked  miles  I 
was  no  nearer  home  than  before.  I  paused 
again  to  consider,  and  as  I  did  so  the 
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sound  of  stealthy  steps  behind  me  caught 
my  ear.  I  wheeled  round,  and  as  I  did  so, 
a  knife  flashed  in  the  moonlight,  and  a  cord 
encircled  my  neck.  I  had  had  that  game 
played  on  me  before  and  knew  exactly  what 
to  do. 

Before  it  could  be  pulled  tight  my  right 
foot  was  in  the  fellow’s  stomach  and  the  cord 
was  in  my  hand.  The  other  rushed  at  me 
with  the  knife,  but  he  hadn’t  time  to  use  it 
before  I  had  him  by  the  wrist  from  the  inside. 
It  broke  like  a  piece  of  dry  stick.  A  good  lead 
off  with  the  left  under  the  jaw  laid  him  upon  his 
back  and  gave  me  time  to  examine  his  friend, 
who  was  being  very  sorry  for  himself  upon  the 
ground. 

“  A  pretty  pair  you  are,”  I  observed.  “  It’s 
no  fault  of  yours  that  I  am  alive  at  this 
minute.  Turn  over,  my  friend  with  the 
stomachache,  and  let  me  have  a  look  at  your 
handsome  countenance.  Great  Scot !  ” 

He  was  none  other  than  my  dapper  friend, 
the  man  who  had  got  into  the  railway  carriage 
at  Charing  Cross,  and  who  had  been  so  sea¬ 
sick  on  the  way  to  Calais. 

I  then  crossed  to  the  other  man,  who  was 
still  unconscious.  He,  however,  proved  to  be 
a  stranger. 
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“  If  you  don’t  mind,  my  friend,”  I  observed, 
“  I’ll  take  possession  of  this  pretty  little  pen¬ 
knife  of  yours,  and  I’ll  go  through  your 
pockets  to  see  if  I  can  find  any  document 
bearing  upon  this  case.” 

1  did  so,  but  all  I  could  discover  was  one 
letter,  which  I  placed  in  my  pocket  to  be 
examined  later.  The  other  fellow  had  nothing 
on  him  in  the  way  of  correspondence,  but 
what  was  better  still,  he  was  beginning  to 
revive.  I  saw  my  way  out  of  my  difficulty. 
Lifting  him  on  to  his  feet  by  the  scruff  of  his 
neck,  I  told  him  of  the  predicament  in  which  I 
was  placed  in  not  being  able  to  find  my  way 
back  to  my  hotel.  I  told  him  that  1  wished  to 
get  there  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  I  desired 
him  to  take  me  there.  I  showed  him  the 
knife  I  had  taken  from  his  friend,  and  in¬ 
formed  him  that  1  would  use  it  on  him 
without  the  least  compunction  if  he  played 
me  any  tricks. 

“As  we  are  old  fellow-travellers,”  I  con¬ 
tinued,  “  we  will  show  our  regard  for  each 
other  by  walking  arm-in-arm.  It  will  then 
be  impossible  for  you  to  get  away  from 
me.” 

Seeing  that  it  was  useless  for  them  to  resist 
he  accepted  the  inevitable,  and  in  less  than  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour  I  was  bidding  him  “  good¬ 
night  ”  on  the  doorstep,  accompanied  by  some 
advice  which  may,  or  may  not,  have  proved  of 
service  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XI 


“What  does  it  all  mean?”  I  asked  myself 
when  I  reached  my  room  after  the  exciting 
adventure  described  in  the  last  chapter. 
“I’d  give  something  to  know.  At  any  rate, 
if  my  friend  Armitage  is  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  I  can  promise  him  that  he  will  hear 
from  me.” 

As  I  pondered  on  this,  I  took  from  my 
pocket  the  letter  I  had  found  on  the  man 
whose  wrist  I  had  broken.  It  contained 
only  one  sentence,  and  as  that  was  in  Italian, 
I  was  no  wiser  than  before. 

Next  morning  I  sought  an  interview  with 
the  manager,  and  requested  him  to  translate 
it  for  me,  which  he  was  obliging  enough  to 
do.  The  sentence  ran  as  follows  : — 

“Make  sure  that  he  does  not  return  to 
England.” 
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That  was  all.  It  was  written  in  an  edu¬ 
cated  hand,  but  whose  hand  it  was  I  could 
not  say. 

You  may  be  very  sure  that,  until  it  was 
time  for  me  to  go  to  the  station,  I  did  not 
venture  very  far  from  the  hotel.  I  had  no 
desire  to  risk  a  repetition  of  the  previous 
night’s  performance.  For,  though  I  did  not 
think  it  would  be  repeated,  I  was  not  going 
to  be  foolhardy  enough  to  give  them  an 
opportunity.  As  it  was,  nothing  out  of  the 
common  occurred. 

The  journey  back  to  London  was  an  un¬ 
eventful  one.  No  one  molested  me,  nor  did 
I  see  anything  of  that  amiable  gentleman 
who  had  been  kind  enough  to  show  me  the 
way  back  to  my  hotel  on  that  memorable 
evening. 

I  drove  from  the  station  to  my  hotel,  and 
glad  was  I  to  be  back.  Even  the  hall  porter 
seemed  like  an  old  friend,  while  the  pretty 
girl  in  the  office  received  me  with  a  smile 
of  welcome.  For  the  remainder  of  the  day 
I  did  nothing,  I  was  tired  after  my  long 
journey.  I  found  time,  however,  to  write 
to  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  to  inform  her  of  my 
return,  and  asking  for  information  concern¬ 
ing  Miss  Alexandra,  for  by  that  name  I 
determined  to  call  her  until  I  should  have 
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an  opportunity  of  explaining  matters.  One 
other  letter  I  wrote,  and  that  was  to  Ar- 
mitage,  informing  him  of  my  return,  and 
asking  if  he  would  he  at  home  next  morn¬ 
ing.  I  told  the  messenger  to  wait  for  a 
reply. 

In  something  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  returned  with  a  note,  in  which  that 
gentleman  informed  me  that  he  was  rejoiced 
to  think  I  was  hack  so  soon,  and  that 
he  would  he  only  too  glad  to  see  me  in 
the  morning.  I  sat  down  at  the  table 
in  my  room  and  placed  his  letter  heside 
that  which  I  had  taken  from  the  man  in 
Florence. 

“So  I  have  caught  you  at  last,  have  I?” 
I  muttered.  “  I  felt  convinced  that  you  were 
at  the  bottom  of  it.” 

But  how  was  I  to  connect  him  with  the 
murder  on  the  brig  ?  That  was  the  difficult 
thing  to  see.  Still,  I  had  made  some  head¬ 
way,  and  did  not  despair  of  success. 

At  half-past  ten  next  morning  I  betook 
myself  to  his  hotel,  and  went  upstairs  to 
his  room.  He  had  just  finished  breakfast, 
and  wore  a  dark  blue  smoking  jacket.  On 
seeing  me  he  came  forward  with  hands  out¬ 
stretched,  and  a  pleasant  smile  upon  his 
face. 
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“  My  dear  fellow,”  he  began,  “  I  welcome 
your  return.  I  have  been  more  than  lonely 
without  you.  I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant 
time.” 

From  the  way  he  spoke,  and  the  cordiality 
of  his  manner,  no  one  would  have  believed 
for  a  moment  that  he  had  done  his  best 
to  murder  me  only  a  few  days  before.  I 
was  not,  however,  going  to  let  him  see  that 
I  was  aware  of  his  treachery.  On  the 
contrary,  I  reciprocated  his  good  will,  and 
enquired  what  he  had  been  doing  in  my 
absence. 

“Absolutely  nothing,”  he  answered,  “but 
smoke,  and  read,  and  vander  about  the  town. 
I  hope  your  business  in  Florence  was  suc¬ 
cessful  ?  ” 

“In  a  measure,”  I  answered. 

“  And  what  about  the  Great  Mystery  ? 
When  do  we  commence  operations  ?  ” 

I  thought  it  would  not  be  long  before  he 
would  touch  on  that  subject. 

“  That  must  depend  upon  circumstances,” 
I  replied.  “  If  only  we  could  discover  some 
sort  of  a  preliminary  clue,  we  might  get  to 
work  at  once.  I  have  a  very  good  mind  to 
take  a  run  down  to  Plymouth  and  overhaul 
the  ship  again.” 
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“  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  worth  the  trouble,” 
he  remarked.  “  You  seem  to  have  done  it 
so  thoroughly  before.” 

“  But  one  might  chance  upon  something. 
A  scrap  of  paper  ”  (I  then  bethought  me  of 
the  torn  label  that  Jackson  had  found,  the 
existence  of  which  I  had  quite  forgotten), 
“  an  old  deck  shoe,  the  most  insignificant 
thing  might  afford  some  clue.” 

“  Very  true,”  he  answered.  “I  have  heard 
of  a  boot  lace  hanging  a  man,  but  I  don’t 
hope  for  such  success  in  this  case.” 

He  then  changed  the  subject  by  enquiring 
whether  I  would  accompany  him  to  a  theatre 
that  night.  The  man’s  audacity  amused 
me  so  much  that  I  consented  to  do  so.  I 
then  bade  him  “good-bye,”  and  went  off  to 
make  certain  purchases  of  which  I  stood  in 
need. 

As  I  walked  along  the  crowded  pavement 
I  wondered  whether  he  had  vet  heard  of 
what  had  happened  to  his  Florentine  assassins. 
If  he  had,  he  had  certainly  not  allowed  me 
to  suspect  the  fact.  I  asked  myself  another 
question.  Why  had  he  tried  so  hard  to  dis¬ 
suade  me  from  revisiting  the  brig  ?  This 
question  was  soon  answered,  for  on  returning 
to  my  hotel,  I  found  a  letter  awaiting  me  from 
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Jackson.  In  it  he  informed  me  that  he  had 
as  yet  received  no  instructions  from  the  firm 
as  to  what  was  to  he  done  with  the  brig, 
save  that  he  was  to  remain  on  board  with 
the  crew.  This  he  described  as  hard  lines, 
seeing  that  he  was  anxious  to  get  ashore, 
having  been  nearly  nine  months  at  sea.  He 
thanked  me  for  my  kindness  to  his  mother, 
and  hoped  that  Miss  Alexandra  was  going 
on  well.  Then  came  this  startling  piece 
of  information,  and  I  give  it  in  his  own 
words  : 

“By  the  way,  I  had  a  visitor  yesterday,  an  old 
friend  of  yours,  a  Mr.  Armitage,  to  whom  it 
appears  you  have  told  the  story  of  the  brig. 

He  was  very  anxious  to  see  her,  and  told  me 
that  you  had  made  him  a  bet  that  he  could 
not  discover  any  trace  of  her  identity.  I 
should  say  you’ve  won,  for  though  he  went 
through  her  from  stem  to  keelson,  just  as  if 
he  had  been  a  professional  detective,  not  a 
thing  could  he  discover.  He  was  very  pleasant 
and  affable,  but  I  am  afraid  I  couldn’t  enter¬ 
tain  him  as  I  should  like  to  have  done.  You 
know  what  the  Hullket  owners  are.  As  a 
point  of  fact  they  are  nearly  starving  us. 
However,  he  didn’t  seem  to  mind,  but  took  it 
like  a  real  gentleman.” 


“  Real  gentleman  !  ”  I  muttered.  “  I  wonder 
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what  you’d  say  if  you  knew  all?  And  so, 
Mr.  Armitage,  during  my  absence,  you  have 
been  trying  to  spring  another  little  game 
on  me.  Wanted  to  convince  yourself,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  that  you  had  left  nothing  behind  to 
give  evidence  against  you.  Well,  there  is 
an  old  saying  that  ‘  those  laugh  best  who 
laugh  last.’  We’ll  see  who  does  laugh 
last.” 

After  lunch  1  made  myself  as  spruce  as 
possible,  for  I  had  an  important  call  to  pay 
that  afternoon  upon  no  less  a  person  than 
Miss  Matheson,  of  whom  Signor  Canti  had 
spoken  to  me.  I  hailed  a  cab,  and  told 
him  whither  I  wanted  to  be  driven,  at  the 
same  time  bidding  him  pull  up  at  the  nearest 
telegraph  station.  Taking  a  cablegram  form 
I  wrote  the  following  message  : — 

Brendor, 

“Sydney,  Australia. 

“Do  you  know  any  Armitage,  Squatter. 

“John  Bramwell.” 

Now  Brendor  was  the  code  address  of 
the  firm  with  which  I  served  prior  to  throwing 
in  my  lot  with  Farringdon.  Thought  I  to 
myself  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  pretty  well 
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when  I  receive  their  answer  whether  he  really 
is  the  man  he  pretends  to  he,  or  part  of  the 
scheme  that  he  is  at  present  working  out.  I 
then  continued  my  drive  to  the  Fulham  Road, 
and  in  due  course  found  myself  outside  the 
Belgrave  Studios.  To  be  plain  with  you  1 
was  disappointed.  From  the  high  sounding 
name  I  had  expected  something  much  more 
important  than  the  commonplace  structure 
before  me.  I  had  never  visited  an  artist’s 
studio  before,  but  from  what  I  had  read  in 
books  I  had  always  understood  that  they 
were  the  most  luxurious  places  possible — 
Turkey  carpets,  suits  of  armour,  priceless 
china,  handsome  costumed  models,  and  such 
like.  The  artist  invariably  wore  a  velvet  coat, 
while  his  hair  fell  in  curls  upon  his  shoulders. 
I  rang  the  bell,  but  no  notice  was  taken 
of  it  ;  I  rang  again,  and  yet  again  with  the 
same  result. 

“  Well,  they  shall  hear  me  this  time,” 
thought  I,  and  gave  the  bell  such  a  pull 
that  it  was  a  wonder  the  whole  affair  did 
not  give  way.  This  time  some  attention  was 
paid  to  it.  The  door  was  suddenly  opened 
and  a  tall,  cadaverous  individual  in  a  thread¬ 
bare  coat,  smeared  with  paint,  as  were  his 
hands,  asked  me  with  some  very  bad  language 
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why  I  could  not  come  in  without  making 
such  a  row  ?  I  asked  if  Miss  Matheson 
had  a  studio  there,  and  then  thinking  I 
would  repay  him  in  kind  for  his  rudeness, 
enquired  whether  he  worked  for  her.  His 
face  would  have  been  worth  a  fortune  to 
a  photographer  at  that  moment.  Every  hair 
in  his  scanty  beard  seemed  to  bristle  with 
rage.  He  looked  at  me  as  if  he  were 
going  to  eat  me,  but  eventually  thought 
better  of  it,  and  growling  “  second  door  on 
the  left,”  bounced  himself  into  the  first  on 
the  right. 

“  That  man  has  not  succeeded,”  I  thought, 
and  quite  by  chance  some  time  afterwards  I 
discovered  that  I  was  right. 

Following  his  directions  I  made  my  way 
down  the  passage,  which  might  certainly 
have  been  cleaner,  towards  the  door  he  had 
indicated.  I  rapped  upon  it,  whereupon  a 
deep  voice  from  within  called  upon  me  to 
enter. 

Now  I  had  imagined,  I  cannot  say  why,  that 
the  young  lady  in  question  would  be  young 
and  pretty,  and  perhaps  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  I  was  as  wrong  in  that  conjecture  as  I 
had  been  in  my  idea  of  an  artist’s  studio. 
There  were  only  two  people  in  the  room,  and 
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one  of  them  being  a  lady  I  gathered  that 
she  was  Miss  Math es on.  When  I  tell  you 
that  she  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  and 
as  broad  as  she  was  long,  with  a  freckled 
face  and  the  eyes  that  usually  go  with  red 
hair,  you  will  have  some  notion  of  her 
personal  attractions.  The  man,  who  was 
evidently  a  model,  was  posing  on  a  dais, 
the  cloth  covering  of  which  was  worn  to 
rags. 

She  looked  at  me  with  some  surprise. 

“  Miss  Matheson  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  That  is  my  name.  Can  1  do  anything  for 

O  J’ 

you? 

“  If  you  could  spare  me  the  favour  of  a  few 
minutes’  conversation  with  you,  I  shall  be 
deeply  obliged,”  I  replied. 

“May  I  ask  if  the  matter  is  important?” 
she  enquired. 

“  To  me  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,”  I 
remarked,  “  When  I  tell  you  that  I  have  just 
come  from  Florence,  where  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Signor  Canti,  with  whom  I  believe 
you  studied,  I  hope  it  may  serve  as  a  fitting 
introduction.” 

“  Ah !  the  dear  signor,”  she  said,  with 
a  sigh.  Then  turning  to  her  model,  she 
said,  “  You  can  go  out  and  have  some  beer, 
Johnson.  Come  back  in  half-an-hour.  I 
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presume  you  will  not  detain  me  longer  than 
that,  sin” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  detain  you  at  all,”  I 
replied,  as  the  model  left  the  room. 

Although  her  manner  was  not  what  it  might 
have  been,  I  don’t  think  she  had  any  intention 
of  being  rude. 

“  Won’t  you  sit  down,”  she  said,  pointing 
with  the  brush  she  held  in  her  hand  to  a  chair 
that  I  felt  morally  certain  would  collapse 
directly  it  felt  my  weight. 

I  sat  down  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  the 
ominous  creak  that  greeted  my  audacity  did 
not  tend  to  reassure  me. 

“  I  have  already  said,  Miss  Matheson,”  I 
began,  “  that  this  is  a  matter  which  concerns 
me  very  vitally.  1  understood  from  Signor 
Canti  that  you  studied  under  him  for  some 
time  ?  ” 

“Two  years  and  five  months,”  she  answered. 
“A  better  master  no  one  could  wish  to 
have.” 

“  1  can  quite  believe  that.  But  it  is  not  of 
his  merit  that  I  have  come  to  talk  to  you.  I 
understand  that  while  you  were  with  him  a 
certain  Miss  Angela  Carbridge  was  also  one  of 
his  students.  Am  I  right  ?  ” 

She  nodded. 
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“  You  are  quite  right,”  she  answered. 
“  What  of  her  ?  ” 

“  Would  you  mind  answering  one  or  two 
questions  if  I  put  them  to  you?  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  grateful  I  shall  be  to  you  if 
you  will.” 

“  I  must  know  what  the  questions  are  first,” 
said  she.  “  I  cannot  pledge  myself  to  say 
anything  until  I  know  that.” 

“To  begin  with,”  I  said,  “  I  should  inform 
you  that  the  young  lady  in  question  is  in 
England,  and  in  a  very  poor  state  of  health. 
She  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  her 
memory  has  quite  deserted  her.  To  be  brief 
with  you,  on  my  way  home  from  Australia  I 
found  her  alone  on  an  abandoned  ship.  She 
could  not  even  remember  her  own  name,  nor 
any  of  her  past  life.  One  day,  however,  she 
mentioned,  quite  by  chance,  the  name  of 
Signor  Canti.  I  went  to  Florence  and  traced 
him  to  the  villa  he  now  occupies  in  the 
suburbs.  From  him  I  learnt  that  there  had 
at  one  time  been  some  talk  of  attention  which 
had  been  paid  to  her  by  a  man  in  Florence. 
Can  you  give  me  any  information  on  this 
point  ?  ” 

She  hesitated  before  she  replied. 

“  I  don’t  see  why  Signor  Canti  should  have 
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brought  me  into  the  matter,”  she  ejaculated. 
“  I  call  it  most  unfair.” 

“  I  hope  you  won’t  think  that,”  I  hastened 
to  say.  “  Your  name  was  only  one  of  many 
others.  But  as  the  rest  were  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  I  called  upon  you  as  being 
nearest  at  hand.” 

This  somewhat  mollified  her. 

“  Perhaps  I  know  more  than  people  imagine,” 
she  observed  at  last.  “  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  keep  my  eyes  open,  and  though  I  would  not 
for  worlds  pry  into  another’s  business,  I 
cannot  help  seeing  things,  especially  when 
they  are  deliberately  thrust  under  your  nose. 
Who  the  man  was  I  do  not  know,  nor  did  I 
ever  feel  any  anxiety  to  learn.  I  don’t  think 
he  was  an  Italian,  though  he  might  have 
passed  for  one.  He  was  tall,  taller  than  you 
are - ” 

“  With  black  eyes  and  hair,”  I  interrupted 
excitedly,  “  and  very  small  hands.” 

“  I  did  not  notice  his  hands,”  she  answered. 
“  But  in  other  respects  you  have  described 
him  exactly.  There  was  one  strange  thing 
that  puzzled  us  all,”  she  went  on,  “  and 
that  was  the  fact  that  she  was  afraid  of 
him,  perhaps  terrified  would  better  describe 
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“  Forgive  my  asking  the  questions,  hut 
what  reasons  have  you  for  suspecting  that  ?  ” 

“  Because  there  w^ere  certain  days  on 
which  she  could  not  paint,  when  she  trem¬ 
bled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  her  eyes  seemed 
to  have  a  haunted,  frightened  look  that  I 
cannot  describe.  Then  there  was  another 
man.” 

“ Another?”  I  cried  in  great  surprise,  and 
such  pain  as  I  hope  I  may  never  know  again. 
“  Tell  me  what  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  There  was  another  man,”  she  replied, 
“  an  ugly,  I  might  almost  say  a  hideous  man, 
with  a  face  like  that  of  a  Satyr.  He  followed 
her  everywhere,  and  we  girls  all  thought  that, 
before  long,  these  two  men,  who  hated  each 
other  with  a  deadly  hatred,  would  try  to  kill 
each  other.  Then  she  disappeared  quite 
suddenly,  leaving  all  her  things  behind  her 
and  not  even  saying  ‘  good-bye  ’  to  the  girl 
who  shared  her  lodgings  with  her.  The  tall 
man  we  saw  for  a  few  days  afterwards,  but  the 
Satyr  we  never  saw  again.  That,  sir,  is  all  I 
can  tell  you.  If  her  memory  is  gone,  and  she 
cannot  recall  the  past,  I  suppose  that  is  all 
that  will  ever  be  known.” 

“Not  quite  all,”  I  answered.  “Miss 
Matheson,  are  your  nerves  strong  ?  ” 
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“  I  have  always  been  told  so.  What  makes 
you  ask  the  question  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  should  like  to  show  you  a  photo¬ 
graph.  Before  doing  so  I  ought  to  inform  you 
that  it  is  a  very  horrible  one.” 

“  I  think  you  may  trust  me,”  she  said. 

And  I  thereupon  produced  my  pocket-book 
and  took  from  it  the  photograph  of  the 
murdered  man.  It  was  not  without  some 
trepidation  that  I  handed  it  to  her.  I  need 
not  have  worried  myself,  however,  for  it  was 
evident  that  it  would  take  more  than  that  to 
shake  her  nerves. 

“  That  is  the  man  of  whom  I  told  you. 
Contorted  as  the  face  is,  I  should  know  him 
anywhere.  Where  did  this  happen  ?  ” 

“In  mid-ocean,”  I  replied. 

She  handed  it  back  to  me  without  another 
word. 

“  I  can  tell  you  nothing  further,”  she  said, 
in  a  strangely  harsh  voice. 

I  rose. 

“  Good-bye,  Miss  Matheson,”  I  said,  “I  am 
very  grateful  to  you  for  what  you  have  done 
for  me.  At  least,  you  have  set  my  mind  at 
rest  on  two  points.  The  identity  of  the  man 
in  this  photograph,  and  of  the  other  with 
black  hair  and  dark  eyes.  It  may  interest 
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you  to  know  that  the  latter  is  in  London 
now.” 

For  the  first  time  she  showed  signs 
of  emotion.  Placing  her  hand  on  my 
arm  she  said  impulsively :  “  then,  if  you 

are  her  friend,  save  her  from  him,  for 
he  is  the  Devil  himself  in  human  shape, 
and  if  he  finds  her,  God  help  her,  poor 
girl !  ” 

My  heart  sank  as  I  remembered  the  day 
of  our  visit  to  the  Palace  at  Hampton 
Court.  Now  I  knew  why  the  little  Jew 
had  followed  me  on  that  occasion.  But 
Armitage,  or  whatever  his  name  might  be, 
had  not  got  her  yet,  and  please  God,  if  I 
could  prevent  it,  he  would  not  get  her 
at  all. 

Having  no  desire  to  return  to  my  hotel 
in  my  present  humour,  to  sit  in  the  smok¬ 
ing  room  or  the  billiard  room  and  hear 
nothing  but  the  inane  chatter  of  a  iot  of 
people  for  whom  I  cared  nothing,  I  bade 
my  cabby  drive  to  the  Park.  There  I 
paid  him  off  and  went  in  to  wander  about 
the  almost  deserted  paths,  my  thoughts 
racking  me  meanwhile  like  a  hundred  thumb 
screws.  Plan  after  plan  occurred  to  me, 
but  I  threw  them  all  aside  as  useless.  I 
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was  beginning  by  this  time  to  see  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  man  I  had  to  deal  with,  and 
with  him  half  measures  would  be  worse  than 
useless. 

At  last,  when  it  began  to  grow  dusk, 
I  left  the  Park  and  made  my  way  along 
Piccadilly  and  the  Haymarket  to  the  Strand. 

When  I  entered  the  hotel,  the  hall  porter 
informed  me  that  a  gentleman  had  called  twice 
to  see  me,  and  that  he  would  call  again  at 
half-past  five. 

“  The  man’s  impudence  passes  belief,” 
I  murmured  as  I  went  upstairs,  in  my 
rage  forgetting  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  lift.  “  After  what  I  have  heard  to¬ 
day,  and  what  I  have  discovered  on  my 
own  initiative,  I’ll  forswear  his  company 
for  the  future.  If  he’s  a  hypocrite  it  shall 
not  be  said  that  I  am.  What  would  I 
not  give  to  settle  it  with  him,  man  to 
man  r 

Bigger  man  than  myself  though  he  was, 
the  justice  of  my  cause  would  have  stood 
by  me,  and  I  should  have  come  out  the 
victor. 

I  looked  at  my  watch  and  discovered  that 
it  was  already  ten  minutes  past  five.  In 
twenty  minutes  he  would  be  with  me.  My 
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mind  was  made  up,  I  would  not  see  him. 
Calling  the  hall  porter  to  me  1  said  to 
him,  “  I  suppose  the  gentleman  who  called 
to  see  me  this  afternoon  was  the  same 
who  has  been  so  often  of  late  to  see 
me?” 

“  No,  sir,”  the  man  replied.  “  This  is 
another  gentleman.  I  have  never  seen  him 
before.” 

“  Very  well  then,  I  will  see  him,”  I 
remarked.  “  I  shall  be  in  the  smoking 
room.” 

I  went  to  the  room  in  question  and  ordered 
tea  to  be  brought  to  me.  It  braced  me  up 
more  than  anything  else  could  have  done, 
and  then  I  laid  myself  back  in  my  chair, 
pipe  in  mouth,  and  wondered  what  the  next 
development  in  the  business  was  going  to 
be.  Was  this  mysterious  stranger  going 
to  endeavour  to  bribe  me  to  return  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  ?  Would  he  offer  me  a  price  to 
surrender  Miss  Angela,  or  would  he  en¬ 
deavour  to  assassinate  me  in  the  presence 
of  the  bald-headed  old  gentleman  who  was 
slumbering  peaceably  before  the  roaring 
fire  ? 

A.  few  moments  later  a  servant  made  his 
appearance  and,  seeing  me,  said — “A  gentle¬ 
man  to  see  you,  sir.” 
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I  rose  from  my  chair  to  be  prepared  for  him . 
Before  1  could  say  “  Show  him  in,”  the  stranger 
made  his  appearance. 

It  was  Giles  Farringdon. 


CHAPTER  XII 


Giles  Farringdon  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  I  expected  to  see.  If  anyone  had 
told  me  that  he  wxas  in  England  I  should 
not  have  believed  it.  He  had  always  told 
me  that  he  was  done  with  the  Mother  Country 
for  good  and  all,  and  that  nothing  would 
induce  him  ever  to  return  to  her.  To  see 
him  now,  in  the  smoking  room  of  a  fashion¬ 
able  London  hotel,  almost  took  my  breath 
away. 

“Good  Heavens!  Giles,”  I  cried,  “is  this 
you,  or  your  ghost  ?  ” 

“  Shake  hands  and  ascertain  the  fact  for 
yourself,”  he  answered,  with  the  laugh  that  I 
remembered  so  well  of  old. 

He  held  out  his  hand  and  I  took  it,  to 

receive  a  grip  that  went  a  long  way  towards 

convincing  me  that  he  was  not  a  member 
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of  the  spirit  world.  Then  he  clapped  his 
hands  on  my  shoulders,  and  said,  “By  Jove, 
Jack,  how  well  you  are  looking  old  fellow, 
and  what  a  thundering  swell  you  are.  And 
yet  I  remember  you  standing  your  watch 
among  the  Islands  in  your  pyjamas,  with  a 
silk  handkerchief  round  your  neck,  and  bare 
feet." 

“  Well,  come  and  sit  down,"  I  said,  “  and 
you  shall  tell  me  all  about  it." 

We  did  so,  and  refreshments  were  ordered. 
A  reckless  thing  to  do  on  my  part,  seeing 
that  I  had  only  a  few  minutes  before  finished 
my  tea.  However,  there  are  times  when 
prudence  must  be  thrown  to  the  winds.  This 
was  one  of  them. 

“Well,  I’ll  spin  my  yarn  first,"  he  said, 
“  and  then  you  can  spin  yours." 

“Fire  away  then,"  I  said,  and  he  set  to 
work. 

“  In  the  first  place,  I  am  going  to  pay 
you  the  compliment  of  saying  that,  after 
you  left,  I  felt  a  bit  lonely.  Things  didn’t 
seem  to  go  right  at  all.  I  got  a  man  to 
fill  your  billet,  but  he  was  such  a  blunderer 
that  I  had  to  get  rid  of  him.  Then  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  to  do,  and  I  began 
to  think  that  I  was  tired  of  the  sea  and 
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the  old  life.  I  had  business  in  Honolulu, 
so  I  put  in  there,  to  find  a  letter  awaiting 
me  which  had  been  forwarded  on  from 
Sydney.  I  can’t  remember  whether  I  ever 
told  you  that  I  did  not  take  up  the  life  I 
led  out  there  for  the  sake  of  the  money 
I  made  out  of  it.  I  could  not  very  well 
have  done  it  at  the  price.  No ;  I  have 
a  bit  of  property  in  England  that  brings 
me  in  a  fairly  good  income.  Something 
had  gone  wrong  with  it,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  me  to  hurry  home  to  look  after 
things.  Now  you  know  everything.  It’s  not 
much  of  a  story,  is  it,  when  all  is  said  and 
done?” 

“I  don’t  care  so  much  about  the  story,” 
I  replied,  “as  I  do  about  seeing  you 
again.  I  can  almost  imagine  I  see  you 
coming  up  out  of  the  companion.  And, 
talking  of  that  reminds  me,  where  is  the 
schooner  ?  ” 

“  Laid  up,  my  boy,  where  folk  won’t  think 
of  looking  for  her.  Do  you  think  she’s  in 
Sydney  harbour,  lying  alongside  one  of  your 
handsome  British  Men-o’-War,  in  order  that 
my  duffer  of  a  mate  may  invite  the  officers 
to  tiffin  to  hear  him  recount  his  adventures  ? 
No,  my  lad,  if  they  search  for  a  hundred 
years  they  won’t  find  her.  But  now,  tell 
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me  of  yourself.  You  seem  to  have  let  me 
do  all  the  talking.  Remember,  I  know  nothing 
of  your  doings  save  that  you  started  away  in 
the  Tlullhet .” 

“  Oh !  I  have  been  going  through  all  sorts 
of  adventures,”  I  replied.  “  It  was  quite 
like  the  old  times.  I  only  wish  you  had  been 
with  me.” 

“  I  wish  I  had.  But  let  me  inform  you 
that  you  are  not  getting  on  with  the  story. 
Fire  away,  man,  for  goodness  sake,  and  let’s 
hear  all  about  it.  I  can  remember  the  time 
when  you  used  to  be  a  good  hand  at  a 
yarn.” 

I  laughed  as  a  thought  struck  me. 

“  Do  you  remember  old  Mother  Tackleton 
at  Papeete,  who,  when  her  husband  came 
home  and  found  that  she  had  been  at  the 
gin  bottle  instead  of  getting  his  supper, 
and  he  remonstrated  with  her  with  the 
nearest  thing  handy,  would  observe,  £  man 
— man — why  will  ’ee  be  so  impatient  ?  ’  That 
fits  your  case  to  a  hair.” 

“  Don’t  talk  about  the  Islands,”  he  groaned. 
“  If  you  do,  I  shall  be  off  at  once.  I  have 
only  been  here  two  days,  and  I’m  fairly  dying 
to  be  out  there  again.  But  to  business,  we’re 
wasting  time.” 
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Up  to  this  point  I  had  been  talking  against 
time,  in  order  to  allow  the  old  gentleman, 
who  was  now  awake,  to  collect  his  impedi¬ 
menta,  consisting  of  a  spectade  case,  a  cigar 
case,  and  a  skull  cap,  which  had  fallen  oh 
during  his  slumbers.  Now  that  he  was 
gone,  I  was  ready  to  gratify  my  friend’s 
curiosity. 

“  I  was  waiting  for  that  old  fellow  to  clear 
out,”  I  said  ;  “  now  that  he’s  gone  I’ll  tell 
you  everything,  and  if  it’s  not  the  strangest 
yarn  even  you  have  ever  heard,  may  I  go  to 
sea  as  a  steward.” 

I  described  to  him  in  a  few  brief  words 
our  voyage  from  Sydney,  up  as  far  as  the 
Doldrums.  The  sighting  of  the  brig  came 
next,  and  the  Captain’s  giving  me  permission 
to  board  her.  An  account  of  her  curious 
appearance  followed  in  its  proper  course. 
So  far  I  could  see  that  he  had  not  taken 
much  interest  in  what  I  was  telling  him, 
but  when  I  gave  him  an  account  of  what 
we  discovered  on  board,  the  body  of  the 
murdered  man  pinned  out  upon  the  deck 
in  that  fiendish  manner,  and  the  half-mad 
girl  crouching  in  the  corner  of  the  cabin 
below,  he  got  up  and  began  to  pace  the 
room. 
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“  My  God !  ”  he  said,  speaking  through 
teeth  that  were  biting  deep  into  his  cigar, 
“  that  is  one  of  the  most  horrible  things  I 
have  ever  heard  of.” 

“Yes,”  I  continued,  “  and  if  you’d  come 
upon  it  suddenly,  as  I  did,  it  would  have 
made  you  feel  as  bad  as  it  did  me.  Would 
you  like  to  see  it  now  ?  ” 

He  evidently  thought  me  mad.  I  took  out 
my  pocket  book,  and  from  it  the  photograph 
that  I  was  longing  to  destroy.  He  looked 
at  it  with  an  expression  of  indescribable  dis¬ 
gust  upon  his  face. 

“  How  you  can  bear  to  carry  the  thing 
about  with  you,  I  cannot  imagine,”  he  said. 
“  It  would  give  me  a  nightmare  to  have  it 
in  my  room,  and  I  don’t  think  I  am  more 
of  a  coward  than  most  men.  Why  do  you 
do  it?” 

“  Because  I  want  to  run  down  the  brutes 
who  committed  the  crime,  and  I  am  on  their 
track  now  like  a  sleuth-hound.  But  let  us 
get  on  with  my  yarn.” 

I  told  him  of  the  condition  of  the  ship, 
how  every  trace  of  her  identity  had  been 
obliterated ;  spoke  of  the  tidiness  of  the 
men’s  quarters,  the  galley,  and  of  the  cabins 
aft ;  how  I  had  offered  to  navigate  her 
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home  with  a  crew  and  a  mate  from  the 
Rullhet.  I  told  him  of  the  poor  girl’s  sad 
condition,  and,  later  on,  what  arrangements 
I  had  made  for  her. 

“  You’re  a  brick,  Jack,”  he  said  ;  but  I  didn’t 
want  any  compliments. 

The  next  part  of  my  narrative  was  my 
meeting  with  Armitage,  the  little  Jew,  and 
my  adventures  on  the  Continent. 

“  Well,  you  can’t  grumble  because  you 
haven’t  had  sufficient  excitement,”  he  remarked 
when  I  had  finished.  “And  was  the  young 
lady  who  you  rescued  pretty  ?  ” 

“  Judge  for  yourself,”  I  returned,  and  handed 
him  her  portrait. 

At  the  moment  he  was  engaged  in  light¬ 
ing  another  cigar.  When  he  had  finished, 
he  glanced  at  the  portrait  with  the  interest 
of  a  man  who,  reading  a  good  story,  glances 
casually  at  the  illustrations.  Suddenly  1 
heard  him  catch  his  breath,  and  his  face 
became  as  pale  as  it  was  possible  for  it  to 
do.  He  stared  at  the  photograph  as  if  he 
could  not  take  his  eyes  off  it. 

“  Good  God,  man  !  ”  he  cried,  with  a  fierce¬ 
ness  that  I  had  never  seen  in  him  before, 
“  if  this  is  a  joke  you  are  playing  on  me,  I 
warn  you  that  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you. 

o 
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If  it  had  been  any  other  man  I  would  have 
killed  him.” 

“  But,  my  dear  fellow,”  I  said,  springing 
to  my  feet  and  putting  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  “  I  am  playing  no  joke  on  you. 
That  is  the  photograph  of  the  girl  I  found 
on  the  brig.” 

He  was  shaking  like  a  man  with  the  palsy, 
and  great  beads  of  sweat  were  running  down 
his  forehead.  I  rang  the  bell  and  bade  the 
waiter  bring  me  some  brandy.  When  it  came 
I  gave  it  to  my  friend,  and  he  tossed  it  off 
at  a  gulp. 

“  Now,  Giles,  for  goodness  sake  tell  me 
what  this  means,”  I  said.  “  What  has  upset 
vou  so?  You  know  that  I  would  not  do 
anything  to  hurt  you  for  the  world.” 

“  I  know  that,  old  man,”  he  replied,  gripping 
my  hand  like  a  vice,  “  but — but — that  girl 
is — is — my  sister  !  ” 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  you  can  be 
knocked  over  by  a  feather,  and  I  really 
believe  that  at  that  moment  you  could  have 
done  it  for  me.  To  say  that  I  was  amazed 
would  be  to  express  myself  much  too  mildly. 
I  was  literally  dumbfoundered. 

“  You  Miss  Angela  Carbridge’s  brother  ?  ” 
I  stammered.  “  Then  you’re  the  notorious 
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Sir  Giles  Cartridge  ?  Am  I  dreaming  ?  I 
feel  dazed.” 

“And  well  you  may  be,”  was  bis  rejoinder. 
“  Jack,  you  have  saved  my  sister’s  life,  saved 
ber  from  tbe  most  awful  death  imaginable. 
I  won’t  try  to  tbank  you,  because  tbis  is  too 
big  a  thing  for  thanks.  She  was  my  little 
playfellow  when  I  was  a  big  boy  and  she 
only  a  tiny  maid.  She  was  the  only  one 
of  all  the  family  whom  I  loved.  When  my 
father  died  and  I  came  into  the  property 
and  went  to  the  deuce,  I  loved  her  still. 
And  to  think  that  those  hell-hounds  left  her 
to  drown  in  that  ship.  If  it  costs  me  all  I 
have  got  in  the  world,  if  I  have  to  pawn 
my  very  shirt  to  do  it,  I’ll  hunt  them  down, 
and  may - ” 

But  the  oath  he  swore  was  too  terrible  for 
me  to  put  down  here. 

“Where  is  she?”  he  asked  at  length. 
“  You  told  me  that  you  had  found  a  pleasant 
home  for  her.  Where  is  that  home  ?  I  must 
see  her  at  once.” 

“  She  is  with  friends  at  Hampton  Court, 
who  are  taking  the  greatest  care  of  her. 
To-morrow  I  will  arrange  that  you  shall 
see  her.” 

“  To-night,”  he  muttered. 
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“  No,  no,  not  to-night,”  I  said  firmly.  “  You 
must  remember  that  she  is  by  no  means 
strong,  and  you  must  also  school  yourself 
not  to  be  offended  if  she  does  not  know 
you.” 

He  ground  his  teeth,  and  I  knew  of  what 
he  w^as  thinking. 

“  You  swear  I  shall  see  her  to-morrow  ?  ” 

“I’ll  write  to  the  lady  she  is  with  at 
once,  and  tell  her  everything.  She  will 
arrange  it.  And  that  reminds  me,  I  must 
write  another  letter.  A  man  asked  me  to 
dine  with  him  to-night,  and  go  on  to  a  theatre 
afterwards.  I  shan’t  go.” 

“I’d  break  your  neck  if  you  thought  of 
it,”  was  his  reply.  “  I  shall  go  along  to 
my  own  hotel  and  bring  my  traps  over 
here,  and  you’ll  come  with  me.  If  I 
were  left  alone  to-night,  I  believe  I  should 
go  mad.  Write  the  letters,  man  ;  write 
the  letters,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  and  let’s  get 
away.” 

I  went  to  a  writing  table  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room  and  w'rote  to  Mrs.  Jackson, 
telling  her  what  I  had  discovered  concerning 
Miss  Alexandra’s  real  name,  and  told  her 
also  of  the  arrival  of  her  brother.  I  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying  that,  if  it  were  quite 
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convenient  to  her,  we  proposed  coming  down 
in  the  morning  for  a  little  while  to  see  her, 
as  my  friend  was  too  impatient  to  wait  until 
the  afternoon.  That  finished,  I  wrote  a  brief 
note  to  Armitage,  excusing  myself  from 
dining  with  him  on  the  plea  of  an  important 
engagement.  This  last  I  despatched  by  a 
servant,  the  other  I  posted  at  the  letter  box 
in  the  hall. 

All  the  time  that  I  had  been  writing, 
Giles,  for  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  call 
him  Carbridge,  having  known  him  so  long 
as  Farringdon,  was  pacing  the  room  in  a 
fever  of  impatience.  He  was  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  man  then  to  what  he  had  been  when 
I  commenced  my  story.  That  he  had  been 
and  still  was  genuinely  attached  to  his  sister 
could  be  easily  seen,  and  I  did  not  wonder 
at  it,  for  a  sweeter— but  there,  I  think  you 
have  heard  all  that  before,  so  there  is  no 
need  for  me  to  repeat  it. 

A  hansom  having  been  procured,  we  drove 
to  his  hotel  in  Cork  Street,  obtained  his 
baggage,  and  returned  with  it  to  my  hotel. 
During  the  drive  he  scarcely  spoke,  and 
I  did  not  attempt,  you  may  be  sure,  to 
break  into  his  train  of  thought.  Not  for  a 
moment  did  I  intend  to  tell  him  that  the 
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man  whom  I  suspected  had  pretended  to  be 
my  intimate  friend,  nor  that  he  was  living 
not  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
from  my  abode.  Had  I  done  so,  goodness 
only  knows  what  the  consequences  would  have 
been. 

Fortunately,  the  room  next  my  own  had 
been  vacated  that  afternoon,  so  that  w^e 
were  able  to  be  side  by  side.  We  went 
up  to  dress  for  dinner.  He  was  quicker 
than  J,  in  fact,  I  was  tying  my  tie,  and 
not  making  a  very  good  job  of  it,  wdien 
he  entered  my  room,  and  coming  across  to 
the  dressing  table  before  which  I  was  stand¬ 
ing,  he  hit  me  a  sounding  smack  on  the 
back. 

“Jack,”  he  said,  “old  boy,  I  don’t  know 
whether  I  have  ever  told  you  so  before, 
but  you’re  a  damned  good  chap.  But  there’s 
one  thing  I  want  to  know,  and  that  is,  why 
on  earth  you  did  so  much  for  her  ?  She  was 
nothing  to  you.” 

“  Don’t  you  be  too  sure  of  that,”  I  an¬ 
swered,  giving  the  bow  of  the  tie  a  vicious 
tug. 

“Eh!  What?”  Taking  me  by  the 
shoulders  he  spun  me  round  and  looked  me 
full  and  fair  in  the  face.  “  You  don’t  mean 
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it,  do  you  ?  Speak  up,  you  ruffian,  or  I’ll 
strangle  you.” 

“And  what  if  I  do?”  I  enquired,  smooth¬ 
ing  out  my  shirt  front,  for  he  had  crumpled 
it. 

“Well,  all  I  can  say  is,”  he  replied, 
“  that - ” 

Well,  I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  what  he 
said,  because  I  didn’t  deserve  it,  though  he 
seemed  to  think  I  did. 

Next  morning,  while  we  were  at  breakfast, 
a  telegram  arrived  from  Mrs.  Jackson  invit¬ 
ing  us  to  come  at  any  time  we  pleased.  I 
tossed  it  across  the  table  to  Giles,  who  wtis 
as  usual  proving  himself  a  valiant  trencher¬ 
man. 

“  Thank  goodness  !  ”  he  ejaculated.  “  What 
time  shall  we  start  ?  ” 

I  despatched  a  waiter  for  a  time  table, 
and  when  I  received  it  turned  to  the  page 
showing  the  Hampton  Court  line. 

“  There  is  a  train  at  half-past  ten,”  I  said. 
“  If  we  hurry  we  ought  to  be  able  to  catch 
that.” 

“Then  let’s  catch  it  by  all  means,”  was  his 
answer. 

Having  made  myself  presentable,  I  de¬ 
scended  to  the  hall,  to  find  a  telegram  for 
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me  in  the  letter  rack.  It  was  an  answer 
to  the  cablegram  I  had  despatched  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  the  reply  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  firm  knew  no  squatter  of  the  name  I 
mentioned. 

“I  thought  as  much,”  I  said  to  myself, 
as  I  placed  the  message  in  my  pocket-book. 
“  Those  Station  photographs  must  have  been 
purchased  with  the  sole  intention  of  allaying 
any  suspicions  I  might  have.” 

Presently  Giles  made  his  appearance,  and 
jumping  into  a  cab  we  drove  off  to  Waterloo. 

It  was  a  bright,  cold  morning,  with  a  touch 
of  frost  in  the  air.  I  think  we  were  both 
nervous  about  the  coming  interview,  though 
we  tried  not  to  let  each  other  see  it.  For 
this  reason  we  talked  of  old  days,  and  of 
the  many  adventures  we  had  gone  through 
together. 

At  last  we  reached  Hampton  Court,  and 
passed  out  of  the  station  in  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Jackson’s  house.  The  old  lady 
received  us  herself  in  the  drawing  room.  I 
presented  Miss  Angela’s  brother,  Sir  Giles 
Carbridge,  to  her. 

“  I  should  have  known  that  you  were  her 
brother  by  your  likeness  to  her,”  she  observed. 
“  I  fear  you  will  find  her  changed  since 
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you  last  saw  her,  although  she  is  decidedly 
better.  The  doctor  seems  very  hopeful  about 
her.” 

“  Thank  Heaven  for  that,”  said  Giles.  “  And 
now,  may  I  see  her,  Mrs.  Jackson  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  will  tell  her,”  replied  the  old  lady, 
and  left  the  room. 

“  Heart  up,  old  fellow,”  I  said,  “  all  will 
come  right  yet.  But  don’t  be  disappointed 
if  she  does  not  know  you  at  first.” 

“  I’m  not  a  child,”  he  said  savagely. 

We  had  no  time  to  say  more,  for  the  door 
opened  and  Miss  Angela  entered. 

I  was  for  going  out  and  leaving  them 
alone,  but  Giles  stopped  me  with  an  imperious 
wave  of  his  hand.  Then  he  went  forward  to 
greet  his  sister. 

“  Angela,  my  darling,  are  you  glad  to  see 
me?” 

He  took  her  in  bis  arms  and  kissed  her. 
A  warm  flush  suffused  her  face,  and  she  drew 
herself  away  from  him. 

“Don’t  you  remember  me?”  he  asked, 
and  there  was  a  note  of  pain  in  his  voice. 
“  I  am  your  brother,  Giles — the  brother  who 
used  to  play  with  you  at  Carbridge,  who 
taught  you  to  ride  your  first  pony,  and  who 
loved  you  so  dearly.” 
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But  she  only  shook  her  head,  and  swept 
her  hand  across  her  brow. 

“  I  cannot  remember,”  she  said. 

I  knew  what  pain  it  was  causing  him,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  do  anything  to  help. 
Strangely  enough,  she  remembered  me  and 
addressed  me  by  my  name,  but  whether 
she  connected  me  in  any  way  with  what 
happened  before  she  had  arrived  at  Acacia 
Villa,  is  more  than  I  can  say. 

An  idea  occurred  to  me,  and  I  men¬ 
tioned  it  to  Mrs.  J ackson.  I  had  noticed 
that  she  was  always  in  better  spirits  when 
in  the  open  air.  Perhaps,  if  we  were  to 
take  a  stroll,  it  might  do  her  good  on  this 
occasion. 

“  Go  by  all  means,”  said  the  old  lady. 
“  Angela,  dear,  put  on  your  things  and  take 
a  little  walk  with  your  brother  and  Mr. 
Bramwell.” 

She  went  oh  at  once,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
returned  in  her  out-of-doors  attire. 

We  set  off  along  the  towing  path,  past 
the  racecourse,  and  away  towards  Sunbury 
Lock.  At  first  she  was  inclined  to  be  re¬ 
served,  but  after  a  while  she  talked  a  little 
more  freely.  Once  her  brother  touched  on 
the  subject  of  their  life  as  children.  But 
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once  more  it  was  plain  that  she  did  not 
understand  to  what  he  referred.  At  last  it 
was  time  for  us  to  turn  back,  and  we  accord¬ 
ingly  retraced  our  steps. 

As  we  approached  Molesey  Lock  a  string 
of  barges,  hauled  by  a  tug,  were  waiting 
to  enter.  The  lock  was  filling  fast,  and 
Giles,  who  was  interested,  suggested  that 
we  should  stay  and  see  them  pass  through. 
We  accordingly  walked  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  lock  and  waited.  Even  to  this  day 
I  can  scarcely  bear  to  think  of  what  happened 
then.  Whether  she  slipped,  or  whether  the 
swirling  water  made  her  giddy,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say.  I  only  know  that,  with  a 
cry,  she  fell  forward  and  disappeared  beneath 
the  surface. 

Almost  before  I  knew  what  I  was  doing, 
my  coat  and  hat  were  off,  and  I  had  dived 
in  after  her.  Strong  swimmer  though  I  am, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  do  anything  in 
that  eddying  rush  of  water.  At  last  I  had 
to  come  to  the  surface  for  breath.  Then 
down  I  went  again.  At  last  I  felt  something, 
and  seizing  it  rose  with  it  once  more.  My 
strength  was  nearly  gone,  but  I  had  caught 
her  securely  by  the  back  of  her  dress,  and 
raised  her  head  above  water.  A  couple  of 
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strokes  brought  me  to  the  edge  of  the  lock, 
which  was  now  full. 

“  Take  her,”  I  managed  to  say,  and  I  saw 
Giles  stoop  and  pull  her  out.  Then  I  felt 
myself  sinking,  and  lost  consciousness. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


When  I  came  to  my  senses  I  found  myself 
in  bed  in  a  comfortable  room  with  Giles 
sitting  beside  me.  He  saw  that  I  was  conscious 
once  more  and  gave  me  something  warm  to 
drink. 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?  ”  I  found  strength  to 
ask. 

“  Don’t  you  ask  questions,”  he  replied. 
“  What  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  hold  your 
tongue  until  further  orders.” 

I  suppose  I  must  have  dozed  off  again,  for  I 
remember  nothing  more  until  I  was  awakened 
by  the  closing  of  a  door.  I  opened  my  eyes 
to  discover  Giles  and  an  elderly  gentleman 
with  grey  whiskers  and  a  kindly  face  looking 
down  at  me.  The  latter  felt  my  pulse. 

“  He’ll  do,”  he  observed.  “  Feel  better, 
don’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Much  better,”  I  answered.  “  But  what’s 
been  the  matter  ?  ” 
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“  You  went  into  the  lock  after  my  sister,” 
replied  Giles  ;  “  and  saved  her  life.  At  the 
same  time  you  came  very  near  losing  your 
own.” 

“  And  how  is  she  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Doing  as  well  as  can  he  expected  under 
the  circumstances,”  the  doctor  replied.  “  She 
has  naturally  had  a  great  shock,  hut  we 
cannot  say  for  certain  that  it  may  not  prove 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  Now  you  must  keep 
quiet.” 

“  But  I  am  as  strong  as  ever  I  was,”  I 
objected.  “  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  stay  in 
bed.  It  was  only  a  bit  of  a  ducking  ;  I  shall 
get  up.” 

“  Then  you  will  have  to  get  up  as  you  are,” 
replied  Giles.  “  For  you  have  got  no  clothes 
to  wear.  They  are  being  dried.” 

In  that  case  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  for 
me  to  remain  where  I  was.  As  it  happened 
I  did  not  get  up  until  the  following  morning, 
by  which  time  I  was  quite  myself  again, 
and  my  clothes  were  quite  dry. 

“  How  do  you  feel,  old  fellow?”  asked 
Giles,  who  had  stayed  the  night  at  the 
nearest  hotel,  but  had  been  invited  for  break¬ 
fast  by  Mrs.  Jackson. 

“  A  bit  shaky  on  my  pins,”  I  replied  ; 
“  otherwise  as  fit  as  a  fiddle.” 
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“  I  don’t  know  how  to  thank  you  for  what 
you  did  yesterday,”  he  began.  “  Had  it  not 
been  for  your  promptness  my  sister  would 
not  be  alive  now.  This  is  the  second  time 
you  have  saved  her  from  death,  and  I  owe 
you  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  repay.” 

“  Nonsense,”  I  replied.  “  Anybody  else 
would  have  done  the  same.  Let’s  be  thankful 
that  it  has  ended  as  it  has.” 

“  Amen  to  that,”  he  replied. 

When  I  was  dressed  I  went  downstairs  to 
the  dining-room,  where  I  found  Mrs.  Jackson 
busying  herself  with  the  breakfast  table.  She 
came  to  greet  me  with  motherly  interest. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Bramwell,”  she  said,  “how  thank¬ 
ful  I  am  that  you  are  better,  nor  can  I  say 
how  much  I  admired  your  bravery  yester- 

day-” 

I  was  getting  a  little  tired  of  all  this  sort 
of  thing,  but  of  course  I  could  not  tell 
her  so. 

“  Sir  Giles  has  gone  up  to  see  his  sister 
and  will  be  down  in  a  few  moments.” 

After  breakfast  the  doctor  arrived  and  went 
upstairs.  Giles  and  I  waited  in  the  dining¬ 
room  for  him  to  come  downstairs  and  give 
us  his  report.  That  he  had  good  news  for 
us  was  evident  from  the  moment  that  he 
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entered  the  room.  Giles  asked  him  for 
news. 

“  She  is  doing  excellently,”  he  replied.  “  1 
could  not  wish  anything  better.  As  I  told 
you  yesterday,  I  thought  it  very  possible  that 
the  shock  might  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
I  repeat  it.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  we  asked  simul¬ 
taneously. 

“  I  mean  that  I  think,  mind  I  only  say  I 
think,  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  restoring 
her  memory  to  her.  It  is  not  un frequently 
the  case.” 

I  saw  Giles’  mouth  twitch  on  hearing  this, 
and  I  know  that,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
there  was  a  lump  in  my  throat  that  seemed 
as  if  it  would  choke  me. 

“  Of  course,”  the  doctor  said,  “  you  must 
not  build  upon  it ;  but  we  will  hope  for 
for  the  best.  She  must  have  perfect  rest 
and  quiet  for  a  few  days,  and  must  not  be 
excited  in  any  shape  or  form.” 

He  then  enquired  after  my  health,  and, 
finding  that  I  had  recovered,  took  his  departure, 
promising  to  look  in  during  the  day. 

“Jack,  if  only  this  proved  to  be  true,” 
said  my  companion  when  he  had  gone. 

A  few  minutes  later  Mrs.  Jackson  entered 
the  room.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 
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“  You  have  heard  ?  ”  she  said. 

We  informed  her  that  we  had. 

“  I  pray  that  it  may  he  true,”  she  continued. 
“  Even  in  this  short  time  I  have  learned 
to  love  her  like  my  own  daughter.” 

“  And  the  time  will  come  when  I  hope 
she  will  repay  you,”  said  her  brother. 

“We  will  not  talk  of  repayment,”  replied 
the  old  lady,  and  then  begging  us  to  excuse 
her,  left  us  to  return  to  the  sick  room. 

“Now,  Jack,  what  are  we  going  to  do?” 
asked  my  friend.  “We  had  better  return 
to  town  I  think,  for  it  is  quite  certain  that 
we  can’t  stay  here.” 

“  I  agree  with  you,”  I  answered.  “  The 
sooner  we  get  away  the  better.  Mrs.  Jackson 
will  let  us  know  how  she  progresses.” 

When  the  old  lady  returned  to  us  we 
informed  her  of  our  decision,  and  thanked 
her  most  warmly  for  all  she  had  done.  Then 
we  took  our  departure,  and  in  due  course 
reached  the  hotel.  How  we  were  going  to 
put  in  the  rest  of  the  day  neither  of  us 
seemed  to  know.  I  did  not  feel  equal  to 
much  running  about,  and  I  could  not  induce 
Giles  to  leave  me  and  go  off  on  his  own 
account.  So  to  compromise  matters  we 
adjourned  to  the  smoking-room  to  read  the 
papers  and  consume  tobacco. 
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When  we  had  been  there  half-an-hour  or  so 
I  went  up  to  my  room  to  find  a  letter 
that  I  had  received  from  a  well-known  dealer 
in  pearls,  whose  offices  were  in  Hatton  Garden. 
But  to  my  astonishment  I  could  not  find 
it.  I  searched  my  trunk  and  the  pockets 
of  all  my  clothes,  my  letter  case  and  every 
place  I  could  think  of,  but  without  success. 
It  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  was  not 
likely  that  it  had  been  stolen,  for  it  would 
have  been  of  no  use  to  anyone  else,  being- 
written  in  such  a  way  that,  to  anyone  who 
was  not  in  the  secret,  it  would  have  been 
unintelligible.  The  search  must  have  lasted 
nearly  half-an-hour,  and  it  was  only  by  chance 
that  I  discovered  it  inside  a  novel,  which  I  then 
remembered  to  have  been  reading  at  the  time 
that  I  received  it.  I  locked  the  trunk  and 
went  downstairs  again. 

As  1  approached  the  smoking-room  door  I 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  and  paused  before 
entering.  To  my  horror  one  was  the  voice 
of  Armitage,  the  other  belonged  to  Giles. 
From  the  way  in  which  they  spoke  it  was 
evident  that  they  were  on  the  best  of  terms. 
Here  was  a  nice  position  for  me  to  be  placed 
in.  What  on  earth  was  I  to  do  ?  I  could 
not  tell  Giles  the  truth,  that  I  had  the  best 
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of  reasons  for  believing  that  this  man  was  the 
individual  who  had  attempted  to  murder 
his  sister.-  Nor  could  I  say  anything  to  the 
other  on  the  subject.  It  was  as  difficult  a 
position  as  anyone  could  well  be  placed  in. 
However,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
put  a  good  face  on  it  and  take  other  steps 
later.  I  therefore  pushed  open  the  door  and 
entered. 

“  Ah,  my  dear  Bramwell,”  said  the  visitor, 
rising  from  his  chair,  “  I  was  half  afraid  I 
should  not  see  you,  but  thought  I  would 
look  in  on  the  chance  of  doing  so.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  most  heartily  on  your  heroism 
yesterday,  of  which  there  are  excellent  accounts 
in  the  morning  papers.  I  am  sure  you  deserve 
all  the  praise  they  give  you.” 

“Confound  the  papers,”  I  said.  “I  was 
afraid  that  was  what  would  happen.  You 
can’t  fall  down  in  the  street  without  having 
the  fact  chronicled.” 

Then  seeing  that  something  was  expected 
of  me,  I  said  to  Giles,  “You  know  Mr. 
Armitage  ?  ” 

“  I  took  the  liberty  of  introducing  myself,” 
said  Armitage.  “  The  waiter  was  looking 
for  you,  and  your  friend  was  good  enough 
to  tell  me  that  you  had  gone  upstairs,  but 
that  you  would  not  be  long.” 
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Then  it  struck  me  I  would  give  him  some¬ 
thing  to  bite  on  and  see  how  he  took  it. 

“  Let  me  make  you  known  to  each  other 
— Mr.  Armitage  of  Sydney,  Sir  Giles  Car- 
bridge.” 

The  start  that  he  gave  showed  how  great 
his  surprise  was. 

Angela  Carbridge’s  brother  was  probably 
the  last  person  he  either  desired  or  expected 
to  meet.  However,  as  usual,  he  was  equal 
to  the  occasion  ;  but  I  noticed  that  he  did 
not  shake  hands.  Perhaps  even  he  thought 
that  would  be  going  a  little  too  far.  I  have 
often  discovered  that  the  greatest  rogues  have 
consciences  in  some  things.  Armitage’ s  could 
not  have  been  overworked. 

After  a  while  Giles,  who  was  hospitality 
itself,  ordered  champagne.  When  the  first 
bottle  was  finished  I  begged  to  be  excused, 
for  my  head  was  not  yet  altogether  recovered 
from  the  sousing  I  had  had  on  the  previous  day. 
The  others,  however,  did  full  justice,  and  I 
was  sorry,  but  not  surprised,  to  see  a  third 
make  its  appearance.  I  knew  Giles  of  old 
and  was  aware  that  he  owned  a  head  like 
a  teak  baulk.  It  did  not  matter  how  much 
wine  he  might  drink,  he  was  never  the  worse 
for  it.  It  was  otherwise  with  Armitage. 
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Possibly  be  had  had  some  before  leaving  his 
hotel.  At  any  rate  what  he  took  now  had 
clearly  affected  him,  yet  did  not  lead  him 
to  do  or  say  anything  that  would  be  likely 
to  lead  us  to  suspect  him  of  being  concerned 
in  the  mystery  of  the  brig.  He  talked  mainly 
of  Australia,  with  the  ease  and  familiarity 
of  a  man  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  there. 
That  he  had  been  in  the  Colony  at  some  time 
or  another  I  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt, 
but  when  I  listened  to  his  tales  of  his  Stations, 
remembered  the  photographs  he  had  shown 
me  in  his  sitting-room,  and  thought  of  the 
telegram  that  I  carried  in  my  letter  case, 
I  could  have  laughed  aloud.  If  only  he  had 
known.  I  offered  him  a  cigar,  and  before 
he  had  half  smoked  it  he  had  insisted  upon 
ordering  another  bottle.  For  Giles’  sake  I 
would  have  tried  to  stop  it,  but  I  knew 
him  too  well  of  old  to  venture  upon  such 
a  thing.  There’s  an  old  South  Sea  maxim 
to  the  effect  that  a  man’s  a  fool  who  comes 
between  another  man  and  his  drink.  And 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  it  after  all.  By  the  time 
they  had  finished  that  one,  Armitage,  I  could 
see,  was  ready  for  anything.  He  invited 
us  to  lunch  with  him  and  seemed  inclined 
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to  make  himself  nasty  because  we  declared 
we  were  unable  to  do  so. 

“Well,  if  you  won’t,  you  won’t,”  he  said, 
“  so  I  must  be  going.  “  Good-bye,  Sir  Giles, 
I  shall  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  on  another  occasion.  Good-bye,  my  dear 
Bramwell.  You  should  apply  for  the  Royal 
Humane  Society’s  Medal.” 

He  then  took  himself  off  to  leave  me  boiling 
over  with  rage.  If  I  hadn’t  known  his  condition 
I  should  have  said  something  to  him  that  I 
doubt  if  he  would  have  appreciated.  Giles 
laughed. 

“I  like  your  friend,”  he  said.  “He  has 
a  marvellous  idea  of  his  own  importance, 
but  he  doesn’t  seem  able  to  stand  his  liquor.” 

“I  never  want  to  see  the  fellow  again,” 
I  growled.  “  Some  day  I’ll  tell  you  all  I  know 
of  him,  and  you  shall  judge  for  yourself.  A 
more  out-and-out  scoundrel  doesn’t  walk  this 
earth.” 

“  And  yet  you  seemed  on  friendly  enough 
terms  with  him  just  now,”  Giles  persisted. 

“  Because  I  am  playing  a  game  of  my 
own,  that’s  all,”  I  replied.  “  That’s  the  long 
and  short  of  it.  However,  don’t  let’s  talk 
any  more  about  him.  I  don’t  think  we  shall 
see  anything  more  of  him  to-day.” 
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But  I  was  mistaken  as  you  shall  presently 
hear. 

During  the  afternoon  we  went  for  a  walk 
as  far  as  Hampstead  Heath.  It  was  a  glorious 
winter’s  afternoon,  and  just  the  very  day  for 
a  tramp.  Along  the  Tottenham  Court  Road 
and  Camden  Town  High  Street,  then  over 
Haverstock  Hill,  and  so  on  to  The  Heath. 
On  the  way  we  talked  of  things  of  which 
the  folk  around  us  knew  nothing,  of  lovely 
islands  peeping  up  out  of  bright  blue  seas, 
of  surfs  breaking  on  coral  reefs,  of  strange 
characters  we  had  known,  and  still  stranger 
sights  that  we  had  witnessed.  Once  Giles 
stopped  in  his  walk  and  began  to  laugh. 
I  wondered  whether  the  effect  of  the  champagne 
had  still  got  possession  of  him,  so  I  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter  with  him. 

“I  was  just  thinking,”  he  said,  “ what  a 
funny  thing  it  is  that  you  and  I  should  be 
walking  through  London  like  this,  when,  less 
than  six  months  ago,  we  were  beating  up 
for  Honolulu,  after  as  queer  a  cruise  as 
the  biggest  novelist  could  imagine.  It’s  a 
queer  world  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it.” 

“  Folk  may  talk  of  the  long  arm  of  coincid¬ 
ence,  but  just  look  at  our  case.  I  meet  you 
quite  by  chance,  and  you  ask  me  to  join  you 
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as  mate  of  your  schooner.  I  leave  you  to 
come  home  for  a  holiday,  and  rescue  a  lady 
in  mid-Atlantic,  who,  of  all  women  in  the 
world,  turns  out  to  be  your  sister.  I  defy  any¬ 
body  to  beat  that.” 

“No,  it  certainly  is  wonderful.” 

On  reaching  The  Heath  we  sat  down  on 
a  bench  and  relit  our  pipes.  For  some  time 
we  talked  on  trivial  subjects,  each  knowing 
what  was  in  the  other’s  mind,  but  neither 
knowing  quite  how  to  begin.  At  last  Giles 
broached  the  subject  by  saying  “Look  here, 
Jack,  I  tell  you  without  any  more  beating 
about  the  bush,  that  by  hook  or  crook,  we 
have  got  to  find  those  fellows  who  murdered 
that  man,  and  who  very  nearly  did  the  same 
for  my  sister.  As  you  know  I  am  a  fairly 
wealthy  man,  as  wealth  goes  now-a-days,  but 
if  it  costs  me  all  I’ve  got,  and  if  I  have 
to  be  a  poor  man  for  the  rest  of  my  days, 
I’m  going  to  hunt  those  brutes  down.  You 
feel  the  same  way  about  it  yourself,  don’t 
you  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  1  do,  but  I  don’t  think  the 
frost  will  hold.  Even  if  it  did,  it’s  a  bit 
too  far  to  go.” 

He  stared  at  me  in  complete  astonishment. 
I  haven’t  the  least  doubt  but  that  he  thought 
I  had  gone  off  my  head. 
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“  Are  you  mad  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Hush,”  I  said  under  my  breath ;  u  there’s 
a  man  in  the  bushes  behind  us,  and  I  know 
who  he  is.  Bet  me  what  that  bush  is  on  the 
left.” 

He  pointed  in  the  direction  I  had  indicated. 

“  I’ll  bet  you  a  sovereign,”  he  said,  “  that 
you  can’t  tell  me  what  that  bush  is  over 
there  ?  ” 

“  Wild  rose,”  1  answered  promptly. 

“  Wild  rose  your  grandmother  !  ”  he  replied. 
“It’s  a  blackberry.” 

“  All  right,  I’ll  take  you  for  a  sovereign.” 

And  getting  up  I  strolled  towards  it.  Then 
slipping  round  the  patch  of  bushes  behind  the 
seat,  I  knelt  down,  caught  the  eavesdropper 
by  one  of  his  ankles  and  pulled  him  out. 
1  did  it  so  quickly  that  he  had  no  time 
to  save  himself.  I  rolled  him  over  to  have 
a  look  at  his  face,  and  found  to  my  astonish¬ 
ment  that  he  was  none  other  than  the  little 
Jew  who  had  followed  me  to  Hampton  Court. 
Lifting  him  up  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck,  I 
marched  him  round  to  where  Giles  was 
seated. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  this  for  a  specimen  ?  ” 
I  asked,  giving  him  a  shake  up  as  I  did  so. 
“You  may  be  bound  he  has  been  dogging 
our  steps  since  we  left  town.  It’s  not  the 
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first  time  he  has  done  it  for  me.  You 
followed  me  down  to  Hampton  Court.  Didn’t 
you?” 

“  No,  sir.  You  must  have  been  mistaken, 
sir,”  the  cur  whined.  “  I’ve  never  been  to 
’Ampton  Court  in  my  life,  sir.  I  wouldn’t 
tell  yer  a  lie,  not  for  anything.” 

“  What’s  the  best  thing  to  do  with  him  do 
you  think?”  I  asked  Giles.  “Give  him  a 
thrashing,  or  throw  him  into  the  nearest 
pond  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  please,  gentlemen  both,  don’t  hurt 
me.  I  never  meant  no  ’arm.” 

“  What  were  you  doing  in  these  bushes, 
then  ?  ” 

“  Taking  a  bit  of  a  doss,  sir  ;  being  tired  of 
walking,  so  to  speak,”  was  his  reply. 

“  Tie  his  hands  and  feet  and  throw  him  into 
the  bushes  to  remain  there  until  somebody 
comes  to  find  him.  That’s  what  I  should 
recommend.  It’s  going  to  snow  to-night  and 
he’ll  be  dead  before  morning.” 

On  hearing  this  the  fellow  howled  outright, 
and  implored  us  to  let  him  go. 

At  last  Giles  appeared  to  make  up  his 
mind. 

“  Let  the  beast  go,”  he  said  ;  “we  don’t  war 
with  worms.  But,  hark’ee,  my  man,  under¬ 
stand  this,  if  you  dare  to  follow  us  again 
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I’ll  man-haul  you  till  there’s  nothing  left  of 
you.  Remember  that.  Now  clear  out.” 

He  was  just  going  when  I  called  him 
back. 

“  You  can  tell  Mr.  Armitage  what  has 
been  said  to  you,”  I  remarked.  “  Perhaps 
he  will  give  you  another  talking  to  like  he 
did  the  other  day.  Then  you  will  have  caught 
it  on  both  sides.  Now  go  !  ” 

He  stood  not  on  the  order  of  his  going 
but  he  went,  being  doubtless  very  thankful  to 
have  got  off  so  cheaply. 

“  What  did  you  mean  by  that  about  Armit¬ 
age  ?  ”  asked  Giles  when  he  had  gone.  “  What 
had  he  got  to  do  with  that  rascal  ?  ” 

“  Well,  that’s  a  long  story,”  I  replied, 
“  and  if  you  don’t  mind,  I’ll  postpone  the 
telling  of  it  until  I  have  gleaned  one  or 
two  more  facts.  I  told  you  this  morning 
that  the  fellow  was  a  thorough-paced  scoundrel, 
and  you  have  had  just  one  good  proof  of 
it  this  afternoon.  I’ll  give  you  more  before  I 
have  done.  Now,  I  suppose,  we  had  better 
be  getting  back.  It  will  be  dark  before 
long.” 

We  accordingly  set  off  on  our  homeward 
walk,  and  reached  our  hotel  just  about  six 
o’clock.  Having  dressed  for  dinner  I  went 
down  to  the  smoking-room  where  I  found 
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Giles  with  an  evening  paper  in  his  hand  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement.  I  was  becoming 
used  to  surprises,  but  I  was  in  for  one  now 
and  no  mistake. 

“I  say,  Jack/’  he  cried,  ‘‘here’s  a  nice 
kettle  of  fish.  Just  listen  to  this.  ‘Serious 
accident  in  the  Strand.’  ” 

This  morning,  at  about  mid-day,  a  gentle¬ 
man  whom  it  has  been  discovered  was  an 
Australian  millionaire,  named  Edward  Armi- 
tage,  and  who  was  a  resident  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  was  crossing  the  street  when  he  was 
knocked  down  by  a  passing  bus,  the  left-hand 
wheels  of  which  passed  over  his  chest,  causing 
injuries  which  it  is  feared  must  inevitably 
prove  fatal.  An  ambulance  was  procured, 
and  the  sufferer  conveyed  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible  to  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 
where  he  now  lies. 


For  a  moment  I  could  scarcely  believe 
that  I  heard  aright.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  the  man  whom  we  had  seen  that  morning 
so  full  of  health  and  vigour  should  now  be 
lying  a  helpless  mass  in  a  hospital  ward. 
Villain  as  he  was,  such  a  fate  seemed  too 
terrible. 

I  can  assure  you  that  evening  we  sat  down 
to  dinner  with  but  poor  appetites.  We  had 
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intended  going  to  a  music  hall  that  evening  in 
order  to  try  and  cheer  ourselves  up,  hut  under 
the  circumstances  we  decided  not  to  do  so, 
hut  adjourned  to  the  hilliard-room  where  we 
played  a  couple  of  hundred  up,  and  having 
voted  it  a  dreary  amusement,  retreated  to 
the  smoking-room  to  offer  a  lihation  to  the 
Goddess  Nicotine. 

About  half-past  nine  a  servant  entered  with 
a  note  upon  a  salver.  This  he  brought 
to  me.  The  writing  was  quite  unknown  to 
me.  On  opening  it  I  found  that  it  was  from 
the  house  surgeon  of  the  Charing  Cross 
Hospital,  and  informed  me  that  Armitage 
was  sinking  fast,  and  that  he  had  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  me.  If  I  were  willing  to 
comply  with  his  request  I  should  lose  no 
time  in  reaching  the  hospital,  otherwise  I 
should  he  too  late.  I  handed  the  letter  to 
Giles. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  he  asked, 
looking  searchingly  at  me. 

“  Go  and  see  him,”  I  replied.  “  I  couldn’t 
very  well  do  anything  else.” 

“Well,  go  on,”  he  said,  “and  good  luck 
go  with  you.  I  shall  sit  up  until  you  come 
back.” 

Five  minutes  later  I  was  on  my  way,  through 
the  pitiless,  pouring  rain,  to  the  hospital. 
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The  house  surgeon,  a  pleasant,  affable  young 
fellow,  received  me. 

“  You  haven’t  come  any  too  soon,”  he 
replied  in  answer  to  my  query  as  to  his 
patient’s  condition.  “  I  give  him  about  an 
hour.  Come  along,  and  I’ll  take  you  to  him.” 

I  followed  him  to  the  ward  where  the  dying 
man  lay. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Everyone  who  has  ever  entered  the  Accident 
Ward  of  a  large  Hospital  knows  the  sickening 
feeling  of  dread  that  is  experienced  as  one 
approaches  the  sufferer’s  bed.  Surely  there 
are  few  people  in  this  world  of  ours  so  callous 
as  to  be  able  to  watch  a  fellow-creature’s 
sufferings  unmoved.  For  my  part,  I  know 
that  I  cannot,  and  yet  probably  I  have  seen 
more  of  the  hard-hearted  business  side  of  life 
than  most  people. 

“  This  way,”  said  the  house  surgeon,  and 
led  me  down  the  centre  of  the  room  to  a  bed 
at  the  further  end,  hidden  from  the  rest  of  the 
room  by  a  screen.  As  we  approached  it,  a 
silent-footed  nurse  emerged. 

“  How  does  he  seem  now,  Nurse,”  asked  the 
doctor  in  a  whisper. 

“  Sinking  fast,  sir,”  the  woman  replied.  “  I 

don’t  think  he’ll  last  much  longer.” 
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The  other  nodded  and  signed  to  me  to  follow 
him.  We  went  behind  the  screen  and  there, 
in  a  narrow  bed,  lay  the  man  who  had  done 
his  best  to  kill  me,  and  yet  who,  in  his  dying 
moments,  desired  to  see  me.  His  black  hair 
and  dark  eyes  stood  out  in  vivid  contrast  to 
the  pallor  of  his  complexion.  One  of  the  small 
hands,  of  which  I  knew  he  was  so  vain,  lay 
upon  the  coverlet. 

“  Here  is  Mr.  Bramwell  to  see  you,”  said  the 
doctor  in  a  low  voice.  “  You  expressed  a  wish 
that  he  should  come.” 

“Yes,  I  want  to  see  him,”  he  answered. 
“  I  want  to  talk  to  him  before  it  is  too 
late.  Sit  down,  Bramwell.  They  tell  me 
there  isn’t  much  time,  so  we  must  make  the 
most  of  it.  I  have  a  good  long  story  to 
tell  you.” 

“Well,  I’ll  leave  you  alone  together,”  said 
the  doctor.  “  The  nurse  will  be  in  hearing  if 
he  should  want  anything.” 

He  then  departed  and  I  seated  myself 
by  the  bedside.  For  upwards  of  a  minute 
he  did  not  speak.  Then,  turning  his  great 
dark  eyes  on  me,  he  said — “  Bramwell,  do 
you  know  that  I  intended  to  kill  you.  if  I 
could.” 

“Yes,  I  know  it,”  I  answered.  “  But  why 
refer  to  that  now  ?  ” 
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“  Because  I  must.  It  bears  on  what  I’ve 
got  to  say  to  you.  I  meant  to  do  it, 
only  you  were  one  too  many  for  me.  It  was 
I  who  set  those  two  fellows  on  to  you  in 
Florence.” 

“  1  know  it,”  I  replied. 

“  How  on  earth  did  you  know  it  ?  ”  he  asked, 
with  as  much  surprise  as  he  was  capable  of 
showing  under  such  circumstances. 

“  Because  I  found  your  message  in  the  man’s 
pocket.” 

“  And  I  sent  two  of  the  best  men  I  knew,” 
he  added  regretfully.  “However,  it’s  no  use 
grizzling  over  that  now,  so  we’ll  let  it  go.  If 
I  ask  you  a  straightforward  question,  as  a 
dying  man,  will  you  answer  me  ?  ” 

“  If  it’s  anything  that  I  feel  1  can  answer 
vou,  I  will  do  so  willingly,”  I  answered. 
“What  is  it?” 

“  Are  you  going  to  marry  Angela  Car- 
bridge  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  can  answer  that,”  I  replied.  “  I 
shall  do  so  if  she  will  have  me.  But  not  while 
she  remains  in  the  state  she  is  in  now.  But 
why  do  yon  ask  the  question  ?  ” 

“  Because  it  was  my  belief  that  you  were 

trying  to  do  so  that  made  me  try  to  kill  you  ; 

that  and  another  reason,  which  I  will  tell  you 

directly.” 

•/ 
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He  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  to  recover 
his  strength. 

“  This  talking  takes  it  out  of  me,”  he 
said. 

“Then  why  go  on  with  it?”  I  asked,  for 
the  man’s  condition  was  pitiable.  I  could  see 
that  he  was  suffering  agonies.  Great  beads  of 
perspiration  stood  upon  his  brow,  the  sweat  of 
approaching  dissolution. 

“  But  look  here,  Bramwell,”  he  went  on 
after  a  while,  “  I  will  say  this  for  you.  You 
have  beaten  me  at  my  own  game,  and  if  I  can’t 
have  her  there’s  no  one  else  I  would  prefer 
more  than  yourself.  At  least  you’re  a  man.  I 
suppose  you  want  to  know  the  story  of  that 
brig,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

I  was  compelled  to  admit  that  I  did. 
Who  could  desire  to  know  it  more  than  I 
should  ? 

“You  think  that  I  had  some  hand  in  the 
murder  of  that  man  you  found  upon  the  deck. 
And  you’d  be  right.  I  did  have  a  hand  in  it, 
and  it  served  him  right,  for  the  traitorous  dog 
he  was.  Give  me  time  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
story.” 

In  my  own  mind  I  didn’t  think  he’d  live  to 
get  through  it,  but  I  promised  to  listen. 

“  I  first  met  Angela  Carbridge  when  she 
was  a  student  at  Ganti  Studio  in  Florence.  I 
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loved  her  from  the  first  moment  I  set  eyes  on 
her.  I  thought  she  loved  me,  hut  I’ll  be 
honest  enough  in  my  last  hour  to  say  that  I 
found  myself  mistaken.  She  cared  for  nothing 
but  her  Art.  However,  I  persevered,  growing 
every  day  to  love  her  more.  She  treated  me 
as  a  friend,  because  she  was  an  innocent  girl 
and  did  not  know  the  sort  of  man  I  was. 
Then  Manuel  Garcia,  the  man  you  found 
pinned  upon  the  deck  of  the  brig  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  and  professed  to  be  my  friend. 
He  offered  to  help  me  to  win  her  affections, 
and  instead  of  doing  that  he  endeavoured  to 
turn  them  towards  himself.  Ugly  as  he  was, 
that  man  had  an  extraordinary  control  over 
women.  It  was  as  if  they  could  not  resist 
him.  He  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  he  was 
sure  she  loved  me,  for  she  had  dropped  a  hint 
that  seemed  to  imply  as  much.  That  night 
she  fled  from  Florence  with  him,  against  her 
will  I’ll  swear,  for  no  woman  could  have  loved 
a  man  like  that.  His  plans  had  been  carefully 
laid.  He  had  chartered  a  brig  in  Genoa,  and 
in  it  they  set  sail  together  for  South  America. 
When  the  news  reached  me  that  she  was  gone, 
I  was  like  a  madman.  I  have  done  some 
pretty  bad  things  in  my  life,  few  men  worse  I 
suppose,  but  wdiat  I  was  going  to  do  now  out¬ 
shone  them  all.  Remember  I  believed  her  to 
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be  false  to  me,  as  he  had  been.  As  you  may 
have  guessed  I  am  a  rich  man,  though  how  I 
made  it  you  had  better  not  enquire  too  closely. 
I  chartered  a  steam  vacht,  manned  her  with  a 

%j  7 

crew  of  my  own,  who  I  knew  would  stick  at 
nothing  if  they  were  well  paid  for  it,  and  set 
oh  in  pursuit.  A  constant  watch  was  kept, 
and  as  I  knew  the  course  they  would  be  likely 
to  steer,  I  knew  there  was  every  chance  of  my 
catching  them.  She  lay  becalmed,  and  we 
steamed  up  quite  close  to  her  and  hailed  her  to 
say  that  we  were  sending  a  boat.  The  rest 
you  can  guess.” 

“But  the  officers  and  crew?”  I  faltered. 
“  What  became  of  them  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  they  showed  fight,  and  the  rest  you 
can  guess.” 

The  cold-blooded  way  in  which  he  said  it 
was  enough  to  curdle  one’s  blood. 

“  We  didn’t  want  any  witnesses,”  h© 
said. 

“  But  the  girl,  Miss  Angela  ?  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  you  left  her  to  drown  or 
starve  ?  ” 

* 

“  She  was  false  to  me,”  he  muttered  sullenly. 
“  She  defied  me  and  vowed  that  after  all  she 
had  been  through  on  that  ship  she  would 
never  go  in  another  one.  She  declared  that 
she  would  sooner  die.” 
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I  could  stand  no  more  of  it,  and  rose  to  leave. 
Had  I  not  known  that  lie  was  a  dying  man,  I 
should  have  struck  him  across  the  mouth  for 
the  words  he  had  spoken.  He  looked  up  at 
me  like  an  animal  in  pain. 

“  I  know  what  is  passing  in  your  mind,”  he 
murmured.  “  But  I’ll  swear  before  the  God  I 
am  about  to  meet  that  you  are  wrong.  She  is 
as  pure  and  innocent  to-day  as  she  was  at 
twelve  years  old.” 

“  And  yet  you  would  have  killed  her  ?  ” 

“  It  was  the  devil  inside  me.  I  steamed 
away,  dropped  two  or  three  men  at  Las  Palmas, 
and  that  was  how  I  came  to  hear  that  you  had 
picked  the  brig  up,  and  had  taken  charge  of 
her,  dropped  two  more  at  Gibraltar,  and  then 
steamed  on  to  Naples  where  I  gave  up  the 
yacht,  and  hastened  across  the  Continent  to 
England  to  meet  you.  I  was  at  Plymouth 
when  you  arrived,  I  travelled  up  in  the  same 
train  to  London  that  you  did  ;  I  missed  you, 
however,  at  Waterloo.  But  after  some  time  I 
found  out  where  you  were  staying,  and  the 
rest  yon  know.  If  only  you  knew  how  I  hated 
you.  First,  because  you  had  rescued  her,  and 
second,  because  I  feared  you  would  discover 
my  share  in  the  secret  of  the  brig.  That  was 
why  I  wanted  to  kill  you.” 
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He  shut  his  eyes  as  if  he  could  say  no  more. 
Thinking  the  end  was  close  at  hand  I  stepped 
softly  outside  and  beckoned  to  the  nurse.  She 
hastened  in  and  leant  over  him,  then  crept 
quietly  out  and  sent  a  messenger  for  the  house 
surgeon.  It  was  not  long  before  lie  put  in  an 
appearance.  He  felt  his  pulse,  and  shook  his 
head.  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the  nurse 
beside  me.  In  silence  we  waited  for  the  end 
to  come. 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  it  did. 
Then  he  opened  his  eyes  and  said  something 
in  a  foreign  tongue  which  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  After  that,  in  less  than  five  minutes, 
all  was  over.  The  doctor  and  I  left  the  ward 
together. 

“  Come  into  my  room  for  a  moment,  won’t 
you?”  he  said.  “I  think,  after  what  you 
have  been  through  upstairs,  a  whisky  and  soda 
will  do  you  no  harm.” 

I  can  assure  you  that  1  felt  it  would 
not,  and  I  accordingly  followed  him  to  his 
own  private  sanctum.  I  asked  wdiat  would 
be  done  about  the  funeral  arrangements 
for  the  man  who  had  just  died.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  Armitage,  or  whatever  his  real 
name  may  have  been,  had  settled  everything 
himself. 
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Then  thanking  the  doctor  for  his  kindness, 
I  returned  to  my  hotel  to  find  Giles  eagerly 
awaiting  my  coming.  I  told  him  all  that  had 
happened. 

“Poor  beggar,”  he  said,  “I  wonder  if 
he  really  was  as  bad  as  yon  seem  to 
imply.” 

For  the  life  of  me  I  did  not  know  how  to 
reply.  If  I  told  him  that  the  dead  man  was 
the  person  who  had  tried  to  kill  his  sister,  it 
would  look  as  if  I  had  waited  until  the  man 
was  out  of  the  way  before  speaking  against 
him.  In  other  words,  to  use  a  slang  expres¬ 
sion,  I  was  going  behind  his  back.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  I  did  not  tell  him,  he  would 
continue  to  harp  on  his  desire  for  revenge, 
and  knowing  him  as  I  did,  I  felt  morally  sure 
he  would  never  rest  until  he  had  had  it.  I 
fancy  now  you  will  see  something  of  the 
quandary  I  was  placed  in. 

“  Let  us  hope  not,”  I  answered  fervently. 
“  He’s  dead,  so  let  him  sleep  in  peace.” 

Giles  and  I  attended  his  funeral,  and  we 
were  the  only  followers.  With  the  sound  of 
the  shovelled-in  earth  ringing  in  our  ears  we 
left  the  cemetery  and  drove  back  to  the  Strand. 
Such  was  the  end  of  Edward  Armitage,  who 
might  have  done  great  things,  but  preferred  to 
do  small  ones. 
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And  now  let  me  turn  to  a  happier  page  of 
my  life’s  history. 

Three  weeks  had  gone  by  since  the  event  I 
have  just  recorded.  With  every  day  Miss 
Angela  had  been  steadily  gaining  ground  and, 
as  her  bodily  health  improved,  so  her  mind 
seemed  to  be  regaining  its  old  vigour.  Still, 
however,  the  memory  of  those  terrible  days, 
and  all  that  had  gone  before,  was  a  blank  to 
her.  She  knew  Giles  as  a  friend  like  myself, 
but  not  as  a  brother.  Two  or  three  times  a 
week  we  took  long  walks — Miss  Angela,  Miss 
Janet,  Giles  and  myself.  We  walked  to  Esher, 
to  Kingston,  where  they  did  their  shopping, 
through  Bushey  Park,  and  on  one  memorable 
occasion,  well-nigh  to  Cobham.  I  say  memor¬ 
able  occasion,  because  it  was  in  the  evening  of 
that  day  that  Giles  suggested  that  we  should 
abandon  hotel  life  and  take  a  house  near 
Molesey  Lock.  You  will  not  wonder  that  I  at 
once  closed  with  his  suggestion,  and  the 
following  week,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
ladies,  we  were  busily  engaged  furnishing. 
We  were  both  well  off,  and  the  house  was  to  be 
perfection  as  far  as  bachelor  requirements 
were  concerned.  It  was  then  that  I  was 
struck  with  the  delicacy  of  taste  possessed  by 
the  woman  I  loved,  and  when  I  noticed  what 
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pleasure  it  gave  her,  I  felt  as  if,  for  my  part, 
I  could  go  on  furnishing  till  Doomsday.  This 
I  have  since  discovered  is  common  enough 
with  unmarried  men ;  after  marriage  they 
think  differently. 

Then  came  the  hunting  for  servants,  the 
question  of  the  cook  who  drank,  and  of  the 
other  who  made  things  unpleasant  in  the 
kitchen. 

“The  truth  of  the  whole  thing  is,”  said 
Giles,  “  we’re  two  miserable  bachelors,  and 
they  take  advantage  of  us.  We  ought  to  be 
married.” 

I’d  had  my  suspicions  for  some  time  past, 
but  being  a  prudent  man,  had  not  mentioned 
the  fact. 

“  Well,  perhaps  we  ought.  And  who  have 
you  thought  of  taking  to  wife  ?  ” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  Oh,  I  haven’t  given  much  thought  to  the 
matter.” 

This  was  not  the  truth,  and  he  knew 
it. 

Then  winter  went  out  and  spring  came  in, 
the  leaves  made  their  appearance  on  the 
trees,  and  the  boatmen  along  the  river  were 
hard  at  work  preparing  for  the  coming 
season. 

One  evening,  the  night  of  full  moon,  I 
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remember,  we  four  went  for  a  walk  along 
the  towing  path.  It  was  a  night  upon 
which  it  was  a  shame  to  remain  in-doors. 
A  soft  wind  sighed  among  the  rushes,  as  if 
murmuring  a  message  for  the  river  to  carry 
to  the  sea.  The  others  had  gone  on  ahead, 
but  we  found  a  rustic  seat  and  sat  down 
upon  it.  I  talked  to  her  of  a  new  picture 
she  was  engaged  upon,  and  which  we  were 
all  desirous  she  should  send  in  to  the 
Academy.  In  it  she  had  surpassed  any 
work  I  had  yet  seen  of  hers.  There  was 
a  depth  of  poetry,  a  beauty  of  colouring, 
and  a  fertility  of  imagination  that  was  re¬ 
markable  in  one  so  young. 

“Ah!”  I  said,  “how  proud  Canti  would 
be  of  you,  could  he  but  see  it.” 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  quivering  in  every 
limb.  In  the  moonlight  I  cordd  see  the 
expression  on  her  face.  It  was  like  the 
face  of  one  returning  to  life  from  death. 
Then  the  quivering  ceased,  and  she  stood 
like  one  turned  to  stone,  rigid  as  marble, 
looking  straight  before  her. 

“  Angela,”  I  cried,  forgetting  the  Miss  in  my 
anxiety  ;  “  what  is  the  matter  ?  For  Heaven’s 
sake  tell  me.” 

But  she  did  not  answer.  Again  I  asked, 
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and  again  slie  did  not  reply.  Then  she 
threw  np  her  hands  to  her  face.  “  What  is 
it,  what  is  it  ?  ”  she  cried. 

Thinking  she  was  going  to  fall,  I  ran 
forward  and  caught  her  in  my  arms. 

“  Something  is  cracking  in  my  head,”  she 
moaned.  “  Oh  !  help  me — help  me  !  ” 

I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  But  fortunately, 
at  that  moment,  Miss  Janet  and  Giles  turned 
the  corner  and  came  towards  us.  What  they 
must  have  thought  of  the  curious  position 
in  which  they  found  us,  I  cannot  tell.  The 
truth  was,  I  was  too  much  upset  to  think  of 
anything. 

“  Quickly,”  I  cried  ;  “  something  terrible 
has  happened.” 

“What  is  the  matter,  dear?”  enquired 
Miss  Janet. 

“  The  blood,  the  blood  !  ”  she  cried.  “  Look 
at  the  blood  upon  the  deck  !  ” 

Then  a  fit  of  sobbing  took  possession  of 
her.  I  half  led,  half  carried  her  to  the 
bench  upon  which  we  had  been  sitting, 
while  Giles  went  to  the  river’s  bank  and 
dipped  his  handkerchief  in.  With  that  we 
bathed  her  temples. 

After  a  while  she  grew  calmer,  and  we 
led  her  home.  Mrs.  Jackson  met  us  in  the 
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hall,  and  with  a  frightened  look  upon  her 
face  asked  what  was  the  matter.  We  in¬ 
formed  her  that  she  had  not  been  well,  and 
then  the  ladies  between  them  escorted  her 
to  her  room.  Giles  and  I  passed  into  the 
dining  room,  where  I  gave  him  an  account 
of  what  had  happened. 

“  It  means  that  her  memory  is  waking,” 
he  said.  “  The  fact  that  she  remembers  her 
old  painting  master  proves  that.  Now,  let’s 
get  home,  they  don’t  want  us  here  any  more 
to-night.” 

We  left  a  message  with  the  servant,  and 
went  back  to  our  own  abode.  Giles  who, 
though  anxious,  did  not  appear  as  depressed 
by  his  sister’s  condition  as  I  thought  he  might 
have  been,  mixed  two  glasses  of  toddy  and 
handed  one  to  me. 

“  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  toast,  Jack,  my 
boy,”  he  said. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  I  enquired. 

“  A  health  to  Miss  Janet.” 

Though  I  could  very  well  guess,  I  asked 
for  an  explanation. 

“Well,  I  give  it  to  you  now,”  he  replied, 
u  because  you  won’t  have  many  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  drinking  it.” 

“  Good  gracious — and  why  not  ?  ” 
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“  For  the  simple  reason  that  she  has 
consented  to-night  to  become  Lady  Car- 
bridge.” 

“  I  wish  you  joy,  with  all  my  heart,”  I 

cried.  “  She  is  a  noble  girl,  and  will  make 

you  a  noble  wife.” 

•/ 

“  I  knew  you’d  say  so,  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  won  her.” 

Not  a  wink  of  sleep  did  I  get  that  night. 
That  despairing  cry  on  the  river  bank,  and 
the  piteous  look  upon  her  face  haunted  me 
until  daybreak.  But  there  wrere  brighter 
times  ahead. 

We  were  in  the  middle  of  breakfast  when 
our  front  door  was  opened  without  ceremony, 
and  Miss  Janet,  regardless  of  the  convention¬ 
alities,  burst  in  upon  us. 

“  Giles,  Giles,”  she  cried,  “  her  memory 
has  come  back.  Between  two  and  three 
o’clock  this  morning  she  started  up  in  bed 
and  asked  me  where  she  was.  She  thought 
she  had  been  dreaming.  She  spoke  of  her 
childhood,  of  her  student  days  in  Florence, 
and  of  the  awful  things  that  happened  to 
her  on  board  that  ship.  Oh !  I  am  so  thank¬ 
ful.  The  doctor  has  been  to  see  her,  and 
of  course  like  every  doctor  says  that  it  is 
exactly  what  he  thought  would  happen. 
Mother  is  wild  with  joy.” 
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“  We  will  come  round  at  once,”  said  her 
lover. 

But  she  would  not  permit  it. 

“  Doctor  Sledgewick  says  she  is  to  he  kept 
perfectly  quiet,  otherwise  there  may  he  a 
relapse.  As  soon  as  she  is  well  enough  to 
travel  she  is  to  go  away,  say  to  the  South 
of  France.” 

“  We’ll  all  go,”  cried  the  enthusiastic  lover. 
“  Your  mother,  yourself,  Angela,  Jack  here, 
and  your  obedient,  humble  servant.” 


Six  months  have  passed,  and  Angela’s 
memory  is  as  perfect  as  ever  it  was.  To 
my  thinking  she  is  more  beautiful  than  ever 
she  was,  but  she  says  that  I  am  prejudiced. 
As  we  are  to  be  married  next  Thursday,  it 
is  possible  that  may  be  so,  though  I  am 
not  prepared  to  admit  it.  Giles  and  Janet 
are  to  take  upon  themselves  the  bonds  of 
wedlock  at  the  same  time,  and  afterwards 
we  are  to  live  near  them.  The  schooner  has 
been  sold,  and  for  some  reason  we  never 
talk  very  much  about  her.  Mrs.  Jackson, 
dear  old  lady,  is  to  spend  her  life  in  visits 
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to  tlie  two  houses,  because,  as  we  all  say, 
we  cannot  do  without  her.  There  is  one 
place,  however,  that  neither  my  wife  nor 
I  ever  intend  to  visit,  and  that  place  is 
Florence. 


THE  END 
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In  the  King’s  Favour  (274). 
Kate  Cameron  of  Brux  (355). 
Whose  was  the  Hand?  (392).. 
Liz  (528). 

Natal  (Rt.  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of). 
My  Diocese  during  the  War 
(327). 
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Nisbet  (Hume). 

The  Revenge  of  Valerie  (298). 
The  Empire  Makers  (316). 

For  Right  and  England  (338). 
A  Crafty  Foe  (387). 

A  Losing  Game  (407). 

Needell  (Mrs.  J.  H.). 

The  Honour  of  Vivien  Bruce 
(281). 

Neilson  (Francis). 

Madame  Bohemia  (373). 

Neish  (Rosalie). 

How  to  Choose  a  Husband 
(465). 

Newland  (Simpson). 

Paving  the  Way.  Illus.  (246). 
Blood  Tracks  of  the  Bush  (341). 

Norris  (W.  E.). 

The  Flower  of  the  Flock  (335). 

Ouida. 

Street  Dust,  and  other  Stories 

(367). 

Oxenham  (John). 

Bondman  Free  (493). 

John  of  Gerisau  (532). 

Paterson  (Arthur). 

A  Man  of  his  Word  (59). 
Pemberton  (Max). 

The  Phantom  Army  (243). 
Signors  of  the  Night  (293). 

The  House  underthe  Sea.  (453). 

Pett  Ridge  (W.). 

A  Breaker  of  Laws  (347). 
Philips  (F.  C.). 

Poor  Little  Bella  (200). 

Phillipps-Wolley  (C.). 

The  Chicamon  Stone  (310). 

Phiilpotts  (Eden). 

The  Golden  Fetich  (522). 
Poushkin  (A.). 

Prose  Tales.  Translated  by  T. 
Keane  (52). 

Praed  (Mrs.  Campbell). 

Nyria. 

Prescott  (E.  Livingston). 

The  Rip’s  Redemption  (254). 
The  Measure  of  a  Man  (259). 
Illusion  (289). 


Price  (Eleanor  C.). 

Alexia  (75 a) 

Angelot  (458). 

Prichard  (K.  &  Hesketh), 

Tammer’s  Duel  (446). 

Quiller-Couch  (A.  T.). 

Hetty  Wesley  (513). 

Riddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.). 

Footfall  of  Fate  (332). 

Poor  Fellow  (468). 

Russell  (Dora). 

A  Tormout  Page  (308). 

A  Great  Temptation  (362). 

Russell  (W.  Clark). 

A  Voyage  at  Anchor  (303). 

Saunders  (Marshall). 

Deficient  Saints  (505). 

Savage  (R.  H.). 

Brought  to  Bay  (361). 

The  Midnight  Passenger  (380) 
The  King’s  Secret  (396). 

In  the  House  ofhis  Friends  (41 1) 
The  Mystery  ofa  Shipyard  (423). 
For  a  Young  Queen’s  Bright 
Eyes  (454). 

Commander  Leigh  (473). 
Golden  Rapids  of  High  Life 
(5°4)- 

Sergeant  (Adeline). 

The  Love  Story  of  Margaret 
Wynne  (237). 

Blake  of  Oriel  (285). 

A  Rise  in  the  World  (304). 
Daunay’s  Tower  (333). 

Miss  Cleveland’s  Companion 

(365)- 

Simpson  (Violet  A.). 

The  Bonnet  Conspirators  (492). 

Spender  (E.). 

The  Law-Breakers  (486). 

St.  Aubyn  (Alan). 

Bonnie  Maggie  Lauder  (276). 

A  Prick  of  Conscience  (342). 
May  Silver  (369). 

The  Scarlet  Lady  (441). 

The  Ordeal  of  Sara. 
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Stead  (W.  T.). 

Real  Ghost  Stories  (199). 

Stockton  (Frank  R.). 

The  Great  Stone  ot  Sardis. 

Illustrated  (205). 

Associate  Hermits  (258). 

A  Bicycle  of  Cathay.  Illus.(366). 

Swift  (Benji  nin). 

Ludus  Amoris  (435). 

Thomas  (Annie). 

Social  Ghosts  (508). 

Tirebuck  (W.  E.) 

Meg  of  the  Scarlet  Foot  (234). 
The  White  Woman  (275). 

Tracy  (Louis). 

The  Final  War.  Illus.  (186). 
Lost  Provinces.  Illus.  (245). 
The  Invaders.  Illus.  (364). 

The  Strange  Disappearance  of 
Lady  Delia  (398). 

The  Wooing  of  Esther  Gray 
(452). 

Princess  Kate  (489). 

The  Revellers  (535). 

Tynan  (Katharine). 

A  Red,  Red  Rose  (476). 

The  Honourable  Molly  (526). 
The  French  Wife. 

Underwood  (Francis). 

Doctor  Gray’s  Quest  (83). 

Vandam  (Albert  D.). 

French  Men  and  French  Man 
ners  (104). 

Vynne  (Nora). 

The  Priest’s  Marriage  (305). 

Wakeman  (Annie). 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Char¬ 
woman  (344). 

Walford  (L.  B.). 

The  Archdeacon  (256). 

Warden  (Florence). 

A  Lowly  Lover  (297). 

The  Plain  Miss  Cray  (318). 
Town  Lady  and  Country  Lass 
(339)- 

The  Mis-rule  of  Three  (533). 


Watson  (H.  B.  Marriot). 

The  House  Divided  (419). 
Godfrey  Merivale  (444). 

Wells  (H.  G.). 

When  the  Sleeper  Wakes  (273). 
Tales  of  Time  and  Space  (299). 
Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham  (331). 
First  Men  in  the  Moon  (410). 

Weymss  (George). 

The  Fly-Wheel  (393). 

Westall  (William). 

For  Honour  and  Life  (8). 

Don  or  Devil  (397). 

Whishaw  (Fred.). 

Many  Ways  of  Love  (269). 

White  (F.  M.). 

Tregarthen’s  Wife  (415). 

Wiggin  (Kate  Douglas). 

Marm  Liza  (149). 

Penelope’s  Experiences  in  Scot¬ 
land  (223). 

Penelope’s  Experiences  in  Ire¬ 
land  (384). 

Penelope’s  English  Experiences 
Illustrated  (408). 

Timothy’s  Quest.  (Paper 
covers  only,  is.) 

The  Diary  of  a  Goose  Girl  and 
a  Cathedral  Courtship  (145). 
Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm 
(527). 

Wilkins  (Mary  E.). 

The  Portion  of  Labour  (420), 

Williamson  (Mrs.  C.  N.). 

’Twixt  Devil  and  Deep  Sea  (372) 
The  Turnstile  of  Night. 

Winter  (John  Strange). 

A  Name  to  Conjure  With  (283). 
The  Married  Miss  Binks  (337). 
A  Self-made  Countess  (351). 
The  Man  I  loved  (402). 

A  Matter  of  Sentiment  (418). 

A  Blaze  of  Glory  (439). 

Uncle  Charles  (460). 

Marty  (475). 

Jimmy  (500). 

Little  Joan  (529). 

|  Cherry’s  Child. 
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Addison’s  Works.  6  vols.  3 s.  6d. 
each. 

Aeschylus.  Verse  Trans,  by  Anna 
Swanwick.  5  s. 

-  Prose  Trans,  by  T.  A.  Buckley. 

3-j.  6d. 

Agassiz  &  Gould’s  Comparative 
Physiology7.  55. 

Alfleri’s  Tragedies.  Trans,  by  Bow¬ 
ring.  2  vols.  3J.  6 d.  each. 

Alford’s  Queen’s  English,  u.  and 
is.  6d. 

Allen’s  Battles  of  the  British  Navy. 
2  vols.  5 s.  each. 

Ammlanus  Marcellinus.  Trans,  by 
C.  D.  Yonge.  js.  td. 

Andersen’s  Danish  Tales.  Trans, 
by  Caroline  Peachey.  5^. 

Antoninus  (Marcus  Aurelius).  Trans. 

by  George  Long.  3 s.  6d. 
Apollonius  Rhodius.  The  Argo- 
nautica.  Trans,  by  E.  P.  Coleridge.  5 s. 
Appian’s  Roman  History.  Trans, 
by  Horace  White.  2  vols.  65.  each. 

Apuleius,  The  Works  of.  $s. 

Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso.  Trans, 
by  W.  S.  Rose.  2  vols.  55.  each. 

Aristophanes.  Trans,  by  W.  J. 

Hickie.  2  vols.  y.  each. 
Aristotle’s  Works.  5  vols.  5*.  each ; 

2  vols.  3-f.  6d.  each. 

Arrian’s  Anabasis.  Trans,  by  E.  J. 
Chinnock.  5  s. 

Ascham’s  Scholemaster.  (J.  E.  B. 
Mayor. )  is. 

Bacon’s  Essays  and  Historical  Works, 
y.  6d.  ;  Essays,  15.  and  is.  6d. ; 
Novum  Organum,  and  Advancement 
of  Learning,  55 


Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry 
By  Robert  Bell.  3J.  6d. 

Bass’s  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Test.  2s. 

Bax’s  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philo¬ 
sophy.  y. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Leigh 
Hunt’s  Selections.  3^.  6d. 

Eechstein’s  Cage  and  Chamber 
Birds,  y. 

Eede’s  Ecclesiastical  History  and  the 
A.S.  Chronicle,  y. 

Bell  (Sir  C. )  On  the  Hand.  5.?. 

-  Anatomy  of  Expression,  y 

Bentley’s  Phalaris.  y. 

Berkeley’s  Works.  (Sampson.)  With 
Introduction  by  Right  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  M.  P.  3  vols.  y.  each. 

Bjornson’s  Arne  and  The  Fisher  Las 
sie.  Trans,  by  W.  H.  Low.  y.  6d. 

Blair’s  Chronological  Tables,  ioj 
Index  of  Dates,  2  vols.  y.  each, 

Bleek’s  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament.  2  vols.  y.  each. 

Boethius’  .Consolation  of  Philosophy 
&c.  55. 

Bohn  s  Dictionary  of  Poetical  Quota¬ 
tions.  6s. 

Bond’s  Handy  Book  for  Verifying 
Dates,  &c.  5^. 

Bonomi’s  Nineveh.  5*. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  (Napier.) 
6  vols.  3-f.  6d.  each. 

Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities.  3  vols. 
y.  each. 

Bremer’s  Works.  Trans,  by  Mary 
Howitt.  4  vols.  35.  6 d.  each. 
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Bridgewater  Treatises.  9  vols.  Vari¬ 
ous  prices. 

Brink  (B.  Ten).  Early  English  Litera¬ 
ture.  3  vols.  3J.  6 d.  each. 

- —  Five  Lectures  on  Shakespeare. 
3J.  6 d. 

Browne’s  (Sir  Thomas)  Works.  3 
vols.  3-f.  6d.  each. 

Buchanan’s  Dictionary  of  Scientific 
Terms.  6s. 

Buckland’s  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
2  vols.  15 s. 

Burke’s  Works  and  Speeches.  8  vols. 
3J.  6 d.  each.  The  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  is.  and  is.  6d.  Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution,  is. 

- -  Life,  by  Sir  James  Prior.  35.  6 d. 

Burney’s  Evelina.  3*.  6d.  Cecilia. 
2  vols.  31.  6 d.  each. 

Bums’  Life  by  Lockhart.  Revised 
by  W.  Scott  Douglas.  35.  6 d. 

Burn’s  Ancient  Rome,  "js .  6d. 

Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
A.  R.  Shilleto.)  3  vols.  3*.  6d.  each. 

Burton’s  Pilgrimage  to  Al-Madinah 
and  Meccah.  2  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Butler’s  Analogy  of  Religion,  and 
Sermons.  3$.  6d. 

Butler’s  Hudibras.  $s. ;  or  2  vols., 
5 s.  each. 

Caesar.  Tran. by W.A.M‘Devitte.  55. 

Camoens’  Lusiad.  Mickle’s  Trans¬ 
lation,  revised.  3 s.  6 d. 

Carafas  (The)  of  Maddaloni.  By 
Alfred  de  Reumont.  3^.  6 d. 

Carlyle’s  Sartor  Resartus.  Illustrated 
by  E.  J.  Sullivan.  5*. 

Carpenter’s  Mechanical  Philosophy, 
y.  Vegetable  Physiology,  6j.  Animal 
Physiology,  6s. 

Carrel’s  Counter  Revolution  under 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  35.  6 d. 

Cattermole’s  Evenings  at  Haddon 
Hall.  5  r. 

Catullus  and  Tibullus.  Trans,  by 
W.  K.  Kelly.  5s. 

Cellini’s  Memoirs.  (Roscoe.)  3^.  6d. 

Cervantes’  Exemplary  Novels.  Trans 
by  W.  K.  Kelly.  3 s.  6 d. 


Cervantes’  Don  Quixote.  Motteux’s 
Trans,  revised.  2  vols.  3*.  6d.  each. 

-  Galatea.  Trans,  by  G.  W.  J. 

Gyll.  3 s.  6d. 

Chalmers  On  Man.  5*. 

Charming’s  The  Perfect  Life.  is. 
and  is.  6d. 

Chaucer’s  Works.  Bell’s  Edition, 
revised  by  Skeat.  4  vols.  35. 6 d.  each. 
Chess  Congress  of  1862.  By  J. 
Lowenthal.  55. 

Chevreul  on  Colour.  5^.  and  7 s.  6d. 

Chiilingworth’s  The  Religion  of 
Protestants,  y.  6d. 

China:  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 
Historical.  5J. 

Chronicles  of  the  Crusades.  5^. 
Cicero’s  Works.  Trans,  by  Prof.  C. 
D.Yonge  and  others.  7  vols.  y.  each. 

1  vol.,  3-r.  6 d. 

- Letters.  Trans,  by  E.  S.  Shuck- 

burgh,  M.  A.  4  vols.  5*.  each. 

-  Friendship  and  Old  Age.  is.  and 

is.  6d. 

Clark’s  Heraldry.  (Planche.)  5*. 

and  15^. 

Classic  Tales.  35.  6d. 

Coleridge’s  Prose  Works.  (Ashe.) 
6  vols.  35.  6 d.  each. 

Comte’s  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 
(G.  H.  Lewes.)  5*. 

-  Positive  Philosophy.  (Harriet 

Martineau. )  3  vols.  55.  each. 

Conde’s  History  of  the  Arabs  in 
Spain.  3  vols.  y.  6d.  each. 

Cooper’s  Biographical  Dictionary. 

2  vols.  5-f.  each. 

Coxe’s  House  of  Austria.  4  vols. 
y.  6 d.  each.  Memoirs  of  Marlborough. 

3  vols.  35.  6 d.  each.  Atlas  to  Marl¬ 
borough’s  Campaigns,  ioj.  6 d. 

Graik’s  Pursuit  of  Knowledge.  5^. 

Craven’s  Young  Sportsman’s  Manual. 
5s- 

Cruikshank’s  Punch  and  Judy.  5 r. 
Three  Courses  and  a  Desert.  55. 

Cunningham’s  Lives  of  British 
Painters.  3  vols.  3.5.  6 d.  each. 
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Dante.  Trans,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary. 
3J.  6 d.  Inferno.  Separate,  is.  and 
u.  6d.  Purgatorio.  is.  and  is.  6 d. 
Paradiso.  is.  and  is.  6 d. 

-  .  -  Trans,  by  I.  C.  Wright.  (Flax- 
man’s  Illustrations. )  5  s. 

- Inferno.  Italian  Text  and  Trans. 

by  Dr.  Carlyle.  5.5. 

-  Purgatorio.  Italian  Text  and 

Trans,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale.  5-f. 

De  Commines’  Memoirs.  Trans,  by 
A.  R.  Scoble.  2  vols.  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Defoe’s  Novels  and  Miscel.  Works. 
6  vols.  3*.  6d.  each.  Robinson 
Crusoe  (Vol.  VII.)  3s.  6d.  or  55. 
The  Plague  in  London,  is.  and 
is.  6 d. 

Delolme  on  the  Constitution  of  Eng¬ 
land.  3*.  6 d. 

Demmin’s  Arms  and  Armour.  Trans, 
by  C.  C.  Black,  ys.  6 d. 

Demosthenes’  Orations.  Trans,  by 
C.  Rann  Kennedy.  4  vols.  3s.,  and 

1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

- Orations  On  the  Crown,  ij.  and 

is.  6 d. 

De  Stael’s  Corinne.  Trans,  by  Emily 
Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver.  3*.  6d. 

Devey’s  Logic.  5-r. 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Quotations.  3s. 

- of  Poetical  Quotations  (Bohn).  6s. 

« - of  Scientific  Terms.  (Buchanan.)  6s. 

-  - of  Biography.  (Cooper.)  2  vols. 

5 s.  each. 

- of  Noted  Names  o  Fiction. 

(Wheeler.)  3s. 

- Of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  Eng¬ 
lish.  (Wright.)  2  vols.  5 s.  each. 

Di  dr  on’s  Christian  Iconography. 

2  vols.  s s.  each. 

Diogenes  Laertius.  Trans,  by  C.  D. 
Yonge.  5-r. 

Dobree’s  Adversaria.  (Wagner.) 

(2  vols.)  5 s.  each. 

Dodd’s  Epigrammatists.  6s. 
Donaldson’s  Theatre  of  the  Greeks. 
5-r. 

Draper’s  History  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe.  2  vols.  5-f. 
each. 


Dunlop’s  History  of  Fiction.  2  vols. 
3s.  each. 

Dyer’s  History  of  Pompeii. 

- The  City  of  Rome.  3s. 

Dyer’s  British  Popular  Customs.  55. 

Eaton’s  Waterloo  Days.  ir.  and 
is.  6d. 

Ebers’  Egyptian  Princess.  Trans,  by 
E.  S.  Buchheim.  3 s.  6 d. 

Edgeworth’s  Stories  for  Children. 
3s.  6  d. 

Ellis’  Specimens  of  Early  English 
Metrical  Romances.  (Halliwell.)  3s. 

Elze’s  Life  of  Shakespeare.  Trans, 
by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  3s. 

Emerson’s  Works.  3  vols.  3*.  6d. 
each,  or  5  vols.  is.  each. 

Ennemoser’s  History  of  Magic. 
2  vols.  5 s.  each. 

Epictetus.  Trans,  by  George  Long. 

Euripides.  Trans,  by  E.  P.  Coleridge. 
2  vols.  55.  each. 

Eusebius’  Eccl.  History.  Trans,  by 
C.  F.  Cruse.  5J. 

Evelyn’s  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

(Bray.)  4  vols.  5*.  each. 

Fairholt’s  Costume  in  England. 
(Dillon. )  2  vols.  3s.  each. 

Fielding’s  Joseph  Andrews.  3*.  6d. 
Tom  Jones.  2  vols.  3.J.  6d.  each.. 
Amelia.  5-f. 

Flaxman’s  Lectures  on  Sculpture.  6s. 

Florence  of  Worcester’s  Chronicle. 
Trans,  by  T.  Forester.  5 s. 

Foster’s  Works.  10  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 
Franklin’s  Autobiography,  is. 

Gaspary’s  Italian  Literature,  to  the 
death  of  Dante.  Trans,  by  H. 
Oelsner,  M.A. ,  Ph.D.  3s.  6 d. 

Gesta  Bomanorum.  Trans,  by  Swan 

and  Blooper.  3s. 

Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall.  7  vols. 
3 s.  6d.  each. 

Gilbart’s  Banking.  2  vols.  5s.  each. 
Gil  Bias.  Trans,  by  Smollett.  6s- 
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Giraldus  Cambrensis.  5 j. 

Goethe’s  Works  and  Correspond¬ 
ence,  including  Autobiography  and 
Annals,  Faust,  Elective  Affinities, 
Werther,  Wilhelm  Meister,  Poems 
and  Ballads,  Dramas,  Reinecke  Fox, 
Tour  in  Italy  and  Miscellaneous 
Travels,  Early  and  Miscellaneous 
Letters,  Correspondence  with  Ecker- 
mann  and  Soret,  Zelter  and  Schiller, 
&c.,  &c.  By  various  Translators. 
16  vols.  35.  6 d.  each. 

-  Faust.  Text  with  Hayward’s 

Translation.  (Buchheim.)  5?. 

-  Faust.  Part  I.  Trans,  by  Anna 

Swanwick.  is.  and  is.  6d. 

-  Boyhood.  (Part  I.  of  the  Auto¬ 
biography.)  Trans,  by  J.  Oxenford. 
ij.  and  ij.  6d. 

-  Reinecke  Fox.  Trans,  by  A. 

Rogers,  ij.  and  ij.  6 d. 

Goldsmith’s  Works.  (Gibbs.)  5  vols. 
3J.  6 d,  each. 

-  Plays,  ij.  and  ij.  6d.  Vicar  of 

Wakefield,  ij.  and  ij.  6d. 

Grammont’s  Memoirs  and  Boscobel 
Tracts.  5J. 

Gray’s  Letters.  (D.  C.  Tovey.) 
Vol.  I.  3J.  6d. 

Greek  Anthology.  Trans,  by  E. 
Burges.  5J. 

Greek  Romances.  (Theagenes  and 
Chariclea,  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  Cli- 
topho  and  Leucippe.)  Trans,  by 
Rev.  R.  Smith.  5J. 

Greek  Testament.  5s. 

Greene,  Marlowe,  and  Ben  Jonson’s 
Poems.  (Robert  Bell.)  3J.  6d. 

Gregory’s  Evidences  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  3J.  6 d. 

Grimm’s  Gammer  Grethel.  Trans, 
by  E.  Taylor.  3J.  6d. 

-  German  Tales.  Trans,  by  Mrs. 

Hunt.  2  vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

Grossi’s  Marco  Visconti.  31.  6d. 

Guizot’s  The  English  Revolution  of 
1640.  Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.  3J.  6d. 

- History  of  Civilisation.  Trans,  by 

W.  Hazlitt.  3  vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

Hall  (Robert).  Miscellaneous  Works. 

Sr1- 


Hampton  Court.  A  Short  History 
of  the  Manor  and  Palace.  By  Ernest 
Law,  B.A.  5J. 

Handbooks  of  Athletic  Sports.  Svojs. 
3J.  6 d.  each. 

Handbook  of  Card  and  Table  Games. 

2  vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

- of  Proverbs.  By  H.  G.  Bohn.  5J. 

- of  Foreign  Proverbs.  5J. 

Hardwick’s  History  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  5J. 

Harvey’s  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 
(Bowie.)  ij.  and  ij.  6d. 

Hauff’s  Tales.  Trans,  by  S.  Mendel. 

3J.  6d. 

- -  The  Caravan  and  Sheik  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  ij.  and  ij.  6d. 

Hawthorne’s  Novels  and  Tales. 
4  vols.  3J.  6 d.  each. 

Haziitt’s  Lectures  and  Essays.  7  vols. 
3J.  6d.  each. 

Heaton’s  History  of  Painting.  (Cosmo 
Monkhouse.)  5J. 

Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  History.  Trans, 
by  J.  Sibree.  5J. 

Heine’s  Poems.  Trans,  by  E.  A. 
Bowring.  y.  6d. 

- Travel  Pictures.  Trans,  by  Francis 

Storr.  3J.  6 d. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur).  Life  of  Columbus. 
3J.  6d. 

- Life  of  Pizarro.  3J.  6d. 

- Life  of  Cortes.  2  vols.  3J.  6 d. 

each. 

- Life  of  Las  Casas.  3J.  6d. 

- Life  of  Thomas  Brassey.  ij.  and 

ij.  6d. 

Henderson’s  Historical  Documents 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  5J. 

Henfrey’s  English  Coins.  (Keary.) 

6j. 

Henry  (Matthew)  On  the  Psalms.  51. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon’s  History. 

Trans,  by  T.  Forester.  5J. 
Herodotus.  Trans,  by  H.  F.  Cary. 
3J.  6 d. 

- Wheeler’s  Analysis  and  Summary 

of.  sj.  Turner’s  Notes  on.  sj. 
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Hesiod,  Callimachus  and  Theognis. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks.  55. 

Hofftnann’s  Tales.  The  Serapion 
Brethren.  Trans,  by  Lieut. -Colonel 
Ewing.  2  vols.  3J.  bd. 

Hogg’s  Experimental  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  5  s. 

Holbein’s  Dance  of  Death  and  Bible 
Cuts.  5J. 

Homer.  Trans,  by  T.  A.  Buckley. 
2  vols.  5 s.  each. 

Hooper’s  Waterloo.  31.  6d. 

— —  Sedan.  3 s.  6 d 

Horace.  A  New  Literal  Prose  Trans¬ 
lation.  By  A.  Hamilton  Bryce,  LL.D. 
35. 6d. 

Hugo’s  Dramatic  Works.  Trans,  by 
Mrs.  Crosland  and  F.  L.  Slous.  3 s.6d. 
- —  Hernani.  Trans,  by  Mrs.  Cros¬ 
land.  is. 

- Poems.  Trans,  by  various  writers. 

Collected  by  J .  H.  L.  Williams.  3-f.  6d. 

Humboldt’s  Cosmos.  Trans,  by 
Ott£,  Paul,  and  Dallas.  4  vols.  3*.  6 d. 
each,  and  1  vol.  5J. 

- Personal  Narrative  ot  his  Travels. 

Trans,  by  T.  Ross.  3  vols.  55.  each. 

- Views  of  Nature.  Trans,  by  Ott6 

and  Bohn.  55. 

Humphreys’  Coin  Collector’s  Manual. 

2  vols.  s s.  each. 

Hungary,  History  of.  35.  bd. 
Hunt’s  Poetry  of  Science.  5j. 
Hutchinson’s  Memoirs.  3J.  bd. 
India  before  the  Sepoy  Mutiny.  55-. 
Xngulph’s  Chronicles.  5*. 

Irving  (Washington).  Complete 
Works.  15  vols.  3J.  bd.  each  ;  or 
in  18  vols.  ij.  each.  an.  2  vols.  is.  bd. 
each. 

- Life  and  Letters.  By  Pierre  E. 

Irving.  2  vols.  3?.  bd.  each. 

Isocrates.  Trans,  by  J.  H.  Freese. 
Vol.  I  ss. 

James’  Life  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion. 

2  vols.  y.  bd.  each. 

-  Life  and  Times  of  Louis  XIV. 

2  vols.  3J.  bd.  each. 


Jameson  (Mrs.)  Shakespeare’s  Hero¬ 
ines.  3J.  bd. 

Jesse  (E.)  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  5-r. 

Jesse  (J.  H.)  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  England  under  the  Stuarts.  3  vols. 
5-r.  each. 

- Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders.  y. 

Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
(Napier.)  3  vols.  35.  bd.  each. 

Josephus.  Whiston’s  Translation, 
revised  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto.  5 
vols.  y.  bd.  each. 

Joyce’s  Scientific  Dialogues.  51. 
Jukes -Browne’s  Handbook  of  Phy¬ 
sical  Geology.  75.  bd.  Handbook  of 
Historical  Geology,  bs.  The  Build¬ 
ing  of  the  British  Isles,  ys.  bd. 

Julian  the  Emperor.  Trans,  by  Rev. 
C.  W.  King.  y. 

Junius’s  Letters.  Woodfall’s  Edition, 
revised.  2  vols.  3*.  bd.  each. 
Justin,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Eutro- 
pius.  Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  y. 

Juvenal,  Persius,  Sulpicia,  and  Lu- 
cilius.  Trans,  by  L.  Evans.  5J. 
Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
Trans,  by  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn.  5J. 

-  Prolegomena,  &c.  Trans,  by  E. 

Belfort  Bax.  5J. 

Keightley’s  Fairy  Mythology.  5J. 
Classical  Mythology.  Revised  by 
Dr.  L.  Schmitz.  5J. 

Kidd  On  Man.  3s.  bd. 

Kirby  On  Animals.  2  vols.  5J*  each. 
Knight’s  Knowledge  is  Power.  51. 

La  Fontaine’s  Fables.  Trans  by  E. 
Wright.  35.  bd. 

Lamartine’s  History  01  the  Giron¬ 
dists.  Trans,  by  H.  T.  Ryde.  3 
vols.  y.  bd.  each. 

-  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy  in 

France.  Trans,  by  Capt.  Rafter. 
4  vols.  3J.  bd.  each. 

- French  Revolution  of  1848.  3 s.  bd. 

Lamb’s  Essays  of  Elia  and  Eliana. 
3J.  bd.,  or  in  3  vols.  ij.  each. 

- Memorials  and  Letters.  Talfourd’s 

Edition,  revised  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt. 
2  vols,  31.  bd.  each. 

- Specimens  of  the  English  Dramatic 

Poets  of  the  Time  of  Elizabeth.  3J.  bd. 
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Lanzi’s  History  of  Painting  in  Italy. 
Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.  3  vols.  3J.  6 d. 
each. 

Lappenberg’s  England  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Kings.  Trans,  by  B. 
Thorpe.  2  vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 
Lectures  on  Painting.  By  Barry, 
Opie,  and  Fuseli.  5 j. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  Treatise  on 
Painting.  Trans,  by  J.  F.  Rigaud.  55. 
Lepsius’  Letters  from  Egypt,  &c. 

Trans,  by  L.  and  J.  B.  Horner.  5*. 
Lessing’s  Dramatic  Works.  Trans, 
by  Ernest  Bell.  2  vols.  35.  6d.  each. 
Nathan  the  Wise  and  Minna  von 
Barnhelm.  is.  and  ij.  6d.  Laokoon, 
Dramatic  Notes,  &c.  Trans,  by  E.  C. 
Beasley  and  Helen  Zimmern.  31.  6 d. 
Laokoon  separate,  ij.  or  ij.  6d. 
Lilly’s  Introduction  to  Astrology. 
(Zadkiel.)  5J. 

Livy.  Trans,  by  Dr.  Spillan  and 
others.  4  vols.  5J.  each. 

Locke’s  Philosophical  Works.  (J.  A. 
St.  John.)  2  vols.  3J.  61 i.  each. 

-  Life.  By  Lord  King.  3J.  6d. 

Lodge's  Portraits.  8  vols.  5j.  each. 

Longfellow’s  Poetical  and  Prose 
Works.  2  vols.  5j.  each. 

Loudon’s  Natural  History.  5J. 
Lowndes’  Bibliographer’s  Manual 
6  vols.  5J.  each. 

Lucan’s  Pharsalia.  Trans,  by  H.  T. 
Riley.  5J. 

Lucian’s  Dialogues.  Trans,  by  H. 
Williams.  5J. 

Lucretius.  Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S. 
Watson.  5j. 

Luther’s  Table  Talk.  Trans,  by  W. 
Hazlitt.  3J.  6 d. 

-  Autobiography.  (Michelet.) 

Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.  3J.  6 d. 
Machiavelli’s  History  of  Florence, 
&c.  Trans.  3J.  6d. 

Mallet’s  Northern  Antiquities.  5j. 

Mantell’s  Geological  Excursions 
through  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c.  55. 

Petrifactions  and  their  Teachings. 
6j.  Wonders  of  Geology.  2  vols. 
75.  6 d.  each. 

Mapzoni’s  The  Betrothed.  $s. 


Marco  Polo’s  Travels.  Marsden’s 
Edition,  revised  by  T.  Wright.  5J. 
Martial's  Epigrams.  Trans.  7 s.  6d, 

Martineau’s  History  of  England, 
1800-15.  3J.  6d. 

-  History  of  the  Peace,  1816-46. 

4  vols.  3J.  6 d.  each. 

Matthew  Paris.  Trans,  by  Dr.  Giles. 
3  vols.  5J.  each. 

Matthew  of  Westminster.  Trans. 

by  C.  D.  Yonge.  2  vols.  5J.  each. 
Maxwell’s  Victories  of  Wellington. 

Menzel’s  History  of  Germany.  Trans, 
by  Mrs.  Horrocks.  3  vols.  3J.  6d.  ea. 

Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle.  By 
Duppa  and  Q.  de  Quincy.  5J. 
Michelet's  French  Revolution. 

Trans,  by  C.  Cocks.  3J.  6 d. 
Mignet’s  French  Revolution.  3J.  6d. 
Mill  (John  Stuart).  Early  Essays. 
3j.  6 d. 

Miller’s  Philosophy  of  History.  4 
vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

Milton’s  Poetical  Works.  (J.  Mont¬ 
gomery.)  2  vols.  3J.  td.  each. 

-  Prose  Works.  (J.  A.  St.  John.) 

5  vols.  3J.  6 d.  each. 

Mitford’s  Our  Village.  2  vols.  3J.  6d. 
each. 

Moliere’s  Dramatic  Works.  Trans. 

by  C.  H.  Wall.  3  vols.  3J:  6d.  each. 
-  The  Miser,  Tartuffe,  The  Shop¬ 
keeper  turned  Gentlemen,  ij.  &  is.  6d. 

Montagu’s  (Lady  M.  W.)  Letters 
and  Works.  (WharnclifFe  and  Moy 
Thomas.)  2  vols.  5J.  each. 

Montaigne’s  Essays.  Cotton’s  Trans, 
revised  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt.  3  vols. 
3J.  6 d.  each. 

Montesquieu’s  Spirit  of  Laws.  Nu¬ 
gent’s  Trans,  revised  by  J.  V 
Prichard.  2  vols.  3J.  6 d.  each. 

Morphy’s  Games  of  Chess.  (Lo- 
wenthal. )  5J. 

Motley's  Dutch  Republic.  3  vols. 
3J.  6 d.  each. 

Mudie’s  British  Birds.  (Martin.)  2 

vols.  5J.  each. 

Naval  and  Military  Heroes  of  Great 
Britain.  6j„ 
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Neander’s  History  of  the  Christian 
Religion  and  Church.  10  vols.  Life 
of  Christ.  1  vol.  Planting  and  Train¬ 
ing  of  the  Church  by  the  Apostles. 
2  vols.  History  of  Christian  Dogma. 
2  vols.  Memorials  of  Christian  Life 
in  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages.  16 
vols.  3,f.  6 d.  each. 

Nibelungs,  Lay  of  the.  Trans,  by 
Alice  Horton  and  Edward  Bell,  M.  A. 
5s- 

Nicolini’s  History  of  the  Jesuits.  5;. 

North’s  Lives  of  the  Norths.  (Jes- 
sopp.)  3  vols.  3-f.  6d.  each. 

Nugent’s  Memorials  of  Hampden.  5*. 
Ockley’s  History  of  the  Saracens. 
35.  6 d. 

Oman  (J.  O.)  The  Great  Italian  Epics. 
y.  6d. 

Ordericus  Vltalis.  Trans,  by  T 
Forester.  4  vols.  5J.  each. 

Ovid.  Trans,  by  H.  T.  Riley.  3 
vcls.  y.  each. 

Pascal’s  Thoughts.  Trans,  by  C. 

Kegan  Paul.  y.  6 d. 

Pauli’s  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  &c. 

y- 

-  Life  of  Cromwell,  is.  and  is.  6 d. 

Pausanius’  Description  of  Greece. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto.  2 
vols.  55.  each. 

Pearson  on  the  Creed.  (Walford. )  5*. 
Pepys’  Diary.  (Braybrooke.)  4  vols. 
55.  each. 

Percy’s  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry.  (Prichard.)  2  vols.  y.  6d.  ea. 

Petrarch’s  Sonnets.  5^. 

Pettigrew’s  Chronicles  of  the  Tombs. 
SJ- 

Philo  -Judseus.  Trans,  by  C.  D. 
Yonge.  4  vols.  5_r.  each. 

Pickering’s  Races  of  Man.  y. 
Pindar.  Trans,  by  D.  W.  Turner,  y. 
Planche’s  History  of  British  Costume. 
5*. 

Plato.  Trans,  by  H.  Cary,  G. 
Burges,  and  H.  Davis.  6  vols.  y. 
each. 

-  Apology,  Crito,  Phaedo,  Prota¬ 
goras.  is.  and  is.  6 d. 

— ■  Day’s  Analysis  and  Index  to  the 
Dialogues.  5*. 


Plautus.  Trans,  by  H.  T.  Riley. 

2  vols.  5.*.  each. 

-  Trinummus,  Menaechmi,  Aulu- 

laria,  Captivi.  is.  and  is.  6 d. 

Pliny’s  Natural  History.  Trans,  by 
Dr.  Bostock  and  H.  T.  Riley.  6  vols. 
5j.  each. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  Letters  of. 
Melmoth’s  trans.  revised  by  Rev.  F. 
C.  T.  Bosanquet.  y. 

Plotinus :  Select  Works  of.  Tom 
Taylor’s  trans.  (G.  R.  S.  Mead. )  5*. 

Plutarch’s  Lives.  Trans,  by  Stewart 
and  Long.  4  vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

- Moralia.  Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  W. 

King  and  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto.  2  vois. 
5-f.  each. 

Poetry  of  America.  (W.  J.  Linton.) 

35.  6d. 

Political  Cyclopaedia.  4  vols.  3^.  6d. 

each. 

Polyglot  of  Foreign  Proverbs.  5*. 
Pope’s  Poetical  Works.  (Carruthers.) 
2  vols.  5r.  each. 

- Homer.  (J.  S.  Watson.  2  vols. 

5j.  each. 

- Life  and  Letters.  (Carruthers.)  5?. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain.  (H.  G.  Bohn. 
y.  and  10s.  6d. 

Poushkin’s  Prose  Tales.  Trans,  by 
T.  Keane.  35.  6d. 

Prescott’s  Conquest  of  Mexico.  (J.  F. 
Kirk).  With  an  Introduction  by 
George  Parker  Winship.  3  vols. 
35.  6 d.  each. 

-  Conquest  of  Peru.  (J.  F.  Kirk. 

2  vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

-  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  (J.  F. 

Kirk.)  3  vols.  3^.  6 d.  each. 

Propertius.  Trans,  by  Rev.  P.  J.  F. 

Gantillon.  y.  6d. 

Prout  (Father).  Reliques.  5-t. 
Quintilian’s  Institutes  of  Oratory. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.  2  vols, 
y.  each. 

Racine’s  Tragedies.  Trans,  by  R.  B. 

Boswell.  2  vols.  35.  6 d.  each. 
Ranke’s  History  of  the  Popes.  T rans. 
by  E.  Foster.  3  vols.  y.  6 d.  each. 

-  History  of  Servia.  Trans,  by 

Mrs.  Kerr.  3J.  6 d. 

Rennie’s  Insect  Architecture.  (J.  G. 
Wood.)  5j. 
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Reynold’s  Discourses  and  Essays 
(Beechy.)  2  vols.  3J.  6 d.  each. 

Ricardo’s  Political  Economy.  (Gon- 
ner. )  5J. 

Richter’s  Levana.  3.J.  6 d. 

-  Flower  Fruit  and  Thorn  Pieces. 

Trans,  by  Lieut. -Col.  Ewing.  2s-  6 d. 

Roger  de  Hovenden’s  Annals. 
Trans,  by  Dr.  Giles.  2  vols.  Ss-  each. 

Roger  of  Wendover.  Trans,  by  Dr. 
Giles.  2  vols.  55.  each. 

Roget’s  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phy¬ 
siology.  2  vols.  6s.  each. 

Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
(C.  A.  Eaton.)  2  vols.  5*.  each. 

Roscoe’s  Leo  X.  2  vols.  3^.  6 d.  each. 

-  Lorenzo  de’  Medici.  3 s.  6 d. 

Russia,  History  of.  By  W.  K.  Kelly. 
2  vols.  3-f.  6 d.  each. 

Sallust,  Florus,  and  Velleius  Pater¬ 
culus.  Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson. 
5*- 

Schiller’s  Works.  Including  History 
of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  Revolt  of  the 
Netherlands,  Wallenstein,  William 
Tell,  Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart,  Maid 
of  Orleans,  Bride  of  Messina,  Robbers, 
Fiesco,  Love  and  Intrigue,  Demetrius, 
Ghost-Seer,  Sport  of  Divinity,  Poems, 
Aesthetical  and  Philosophical  Essays, 
&c.  By  various  translators.  7  vols. 
3 s.  6 d.  each. 

— —  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  of 
Orleans.  Trans,  by  J.  Mellish  and 
Anna  Swanwick.  is.  and  is.  6 d. 

Schlegel’s  (F.)  Lectures  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Works.  5  vols.  3 s.  6 d.  each. 

- - (A.  W.)  Lectures  on  Dramatic 

Art  and  Literature.  3J.  6d. 

Schopenhauer’s  Essays.  Selected 
and  trans.  by  E.  Belfort  Bax.  5 s. 

-  On  the  Fourfold  Root  of  the 

Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  and 
on  the  Will  in  Nature.  Trans,  by 
Mdme.  Hillebrand.  5 s. 

Schouw’s  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man. 
Trans,  by  A.  Henfrey.  5 s. 

Schumann’s  Early  Letters.  Trans, 
by  May  Herbert.  3^.  6 d. 

-  Reissmann’s  Life  of.  Trans,  by 

A.  L.  Alger.  3J.  6 d. 


Seneca  on  Benefits.  Trans,  by 
Aubrey  Stewart.  35.  6d. 

-  Minor  Essays  and  On  Clemency. 

Trans,  by  Aubrey  Stewart.  55. 
Sharpe’s  History  of  Egypt.  2  vols. 
5-f.  each. 

Sheridan’s  Dramatic  Works.  35.  6d. 

-  Plays,  is.  and  ir.  6 d. 

Sismondi’s  Literature  of  the  South 
of  Europe.  Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.  2 
vols.  3*.  6d.  each. 

Six  Old  English  Chronicles.  5 s. 
Smith  (Archdeacon)  *  Synonyms  and 
Antonyms.  5s. 

-  Synonyms  Discriminated.  6s. 

Smith  (Adam).  Wealth  of  Nations. 
(Belfort  Bax.)  2  vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

-  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

3r.  6d. 

Smith  (Pye).  Geology  and  Scripture. 
5s- 

Smollett’s  Novels.  4  vols.  3 s.  6 d. 
each. 

Smyth’s  Lectures  on  Modern  History. 

2  vols.  31.  6 d.  each. 

Socrates’  Ecclesiastical  History.  5^. 

Sophocles.  Trans,  by  E.  P.  Cole¬ 
ridge,  M.A.  55. 

Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson.  5*. 

-  Life  of  Wesley.  5 s. 

-  Life,  as  told  in  his  Letters.  By 

J.  Dennis.  3J.  6 d. 

Sozomen’s  Ecclesiastical  History.  5J. 

Spinoza’s  Chief  Works.  Trans,  by 
R.  H.  M.  Elwes.  2  vols.  55.  each. 
Stanley’s  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painters. 
SJ- 

Starling’s  Noble  Deeds  of  Women. 
5s- 

Staunton’s  Chess  Player’s  Handbook. 
5j.  Chess  Praxis.  5J.  Chess  Players’ 
Companion,  gr.  Chess  Tournament 
of  1851.  gj. 

Stockhardt’s  Experimental  Chemistry 
(Heaton.)  5*. 

Strabo’s  Geography.  Trans,  by 
Falconer  and  Hamilton.  3  vols.  gr. 
each. 

Strickland’s  Queens  Oi  England.  6 
vols.  gr.  each.  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  2  vols.  gj.  each.  Tudor  and 
Stuart  Princesses,  sj. 
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Stuart  &  Revett’s  Antiquities  of 

Athens.  5J. 

Suetonius’  Lives  of  the  Caesars  and 
of  the  Grammarians.  Thomson’s 
trans.  revised  by  T.  Forester.  $s. 

Sully’ s  Memoirs.  Mrs.  Lennox’s 
trans.  revised.  4  vols.  35.  6d.  each. 
Swift’s  Prose  Works.  (Temple 
Scott.)  Withlntroductionby  W.  E.H. 
Lecky.  12  vols.  3J.  6 d.  each. 

[  Vols.  1-6,  8-10  ready. 

Tacitus.  The  Oxford  trans.  revised. 
2  vols.  5-r.  each. 

Tales  of  the  Genii.  Trans,  by  Sir 
Charles  Morell.  55. 

Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Trans, 
by  J.  H.  Wiften.  5*.  * 

Taylor’s  Holy  Living  and  Holy 
Dying.  3J.  6 d. 

Terence  and  Phsedrus.  Trans,  by 
H.  T.  Riley.  5*. 

Theocritus,  Bion,  Moschus,  and 
Tyrtaeus.  Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks. 
5*- 

Theodoret  and  Evagrius.  5*. 

Thierry’s  Norman  Conquest.  Trans, 
by  W.  Hazlitt.  2  vols.  35.  6d.  each. 

Thucydides.  Trans,  by  Rev.  H. 
Dale.  2  vols.  3 s.  6 d.  each. 

-  Wheeler’s  Analysis  and  Summary 

of.  5-f. 

Thudichum’s  Treatise  on  Wines. 
SJ- 

Trevelyan’s  Ladies  in  Parliament. 
is.  and  is.  6 d. 

Ulrici’s  Shakespeare’s  Dramatic  Art. 
Trans,  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  2  vols. 
3J.  6 d.  each. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  35.  6 d. 


Ure’s  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great 
Britain.  2  vols.  5 s.  each. 

- Philosophy  of  Manufacture.  7s.  6 d. 

Vasari’s  Lives  of  the  Painters.  Trans, 
by  Mrs.  Foster.  6  vols.  35.  6 d.  each. 

Virgil.  Trans,  by  A.  Hamilton 
Bryce,  LL.D.  3 s.  6 d. 

Voltaire’s  Tales.  Trans,  by  R  B. 

Boswell.  3-r.  6d. 

Walton’s  Angler.  5 s. 

-  Lives.  (A.  H.  Bullen.)  5J. 

Waterloo  Days.  By  C.  A.  Eaton, 
ir.  and  is.  6 d. 

Wellington,  Life  of.  By  ‘An  Old 
Soldier.  ’  5  s. 

Werner’s  Templars  in  Cyprus. 
Trans,  by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis.  3 s.  6 d. 

Westropp’s  Handbook  of  Archse- 
ology.  5-r. 

Wheatley.  On  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  3 s.  6 d. 

Wheeler’s  Dictionary  of  Noted  Names 
of  Fiction.  5 s. 

White’s  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 

5*. 

Wieseler’s  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels. 
5*- 

William  of  Malmesbury’s  Chronicle, 
5S: 

Wright’s  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and 
Provincial  English.  2  vols.  55.  each. 

Xenophon,  Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S. 
Watson  and  Rev.  H.  Dale.  3  vols. 
5j.  each. 

Young’s  Travels  in  France,  1787-89. 
(M.  Betham-Edwards.)  3J.  6 d. 

-  Tour  in  Ireland,  1776-9.  (A.  W. 

Hutton.)  2  vols.  3-y.  6 d.  each. 

Yule-Tide  Stories.  (B.  Thorpe.)  5^. 


THE  ALL -ENGLAND  SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS  OF  ATHLETIC  GAMES. 

The  only  Series  issued  at  a  moderate  price,  by  Writers  who  are 
in  tbe  first  rank  in  their  respective  departments. 

1  The  best  and  most  reliable  brief  descriptions  of  athletic  sports  and  games  yet  published.1 

_  Morning  Post. 

Small  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated.  Price  is.  each. 


Cricket.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  E. 

Lyttelton. 

Croquet.  By  Lieut. -Col.  The  Hon. 
H.  C.  Needham. 

Lawn  Tennis.  By  H.  W.  W. 

Wilberforce.  With  a  Chapter  for 
Ladies,  by  Mrs.  Hillyard. 

Squash  Tennis  and  Squash 
Raquets.  By  Eustace  Miles,  M.A. 
Double  vol.  2s. 

Tennis  and  Rackets  and  Fives. 
By  Julian  Marshall,  Col.  J.  Spens, 
and  Rev.  J.  A.  Arnan  Tait. 

Golf.  By  H.  S.  C.  Everard. 

Double  vol.  2S. 

Rowing  and  Sculling.  ByW.  B. 

WOODGATE.  [vol.  2 S. 

Sailing.  By  E.  F.  Knight.  Double 
Swimming.  By  Martin  and  J. 
Racster  Cobbett. 

Canoeing.  By  J.  D.  Hayward, 
M.D.  Double  vol.  2 s. 

Camping  Out.  By  A.  A.  Mac- 
donell,  M.A.  Double  vol.  2 s. 
Mountaineering.  By  Claude 
Wilson,  M.D.  With  Illustrations  by 
Ellis  Carr.  Double  vol.  2s. 

Riding.  A  Handbook  to  Practical 
Horsemanship.  By  W.  A.  Kerr,  V.C. 
Double  vol.  2S. 

Riding  for  Ladies.  By  W.  A. 
Kerr,  V.C. 

Dancing.  By  Edward  Scott. 

Double  vol.  2 s. 

Athletics.  By  H.  H.  Griffin. 


Cycle  Touring.  By  A.  W.  Rumney, 

M. A. 

Cycling.  By H.  H.  Griffin.  L. A.C., 

N. C.U.,  C.T.C.  With  a  C  for 

Ladies,  by  Miss  Agnes  Wood. 
Double  vol.  2 s. 

Boxing.  By  R.  G. Allanson-Winn. 

With  Prefatory  Note  by  Bat  Mullins. 

Wrestling.  By  Walter  Arm¬ 
strong  (‘ Cross-buttocker ’). 

Fencing.  By  H. A.  Colmore  Dunn, 
Broadsword  and  Singlestick.  By 
By  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn  and  C. 
Phillipps  -Wolley. 

Gymnastics.  By  A.  F.  Jenkin. 

Double  vol.  2 s. 

Gymnastic  Competition  and  Dis¬ 

play  exercises.  Compiled  by  F.  Graf. 

Indian  Clubs.  By  A.  F.  Jenkin 

and  G.  T.  B.  Cobbett. 

Dumb  Bells.  By  F.  Graf. 
Football— Rugby  Game.  By 

Harry  Vassal, 

Football — Association  Game. 

By  C.  W.  Alcock. 

Hockey.  By  F.  S.  Creswell. 

(New  Edition.) 

Skating.  By  Douglas  Adams. 

With  a  Chapter  for  Ladies,  by  Miss  L. 
Cheetham,  and  a  Chapter  on  Speed 
Skating,  by  Fen  Skater.  Double  vol.  2s. 

Baseball.  By  Newton  Crane. 

Rounders,  Bowls,  Quoits,  Curl¬ 
ing,  Skittles,  &c.  By  J.  M.  Walkbp 
and  C.  C.  Mott. 


Whist. 

Solo  Whist. 

Billiards. 

D«ayson,  F.R.A.S. 

W.  J.  Peall. 

Billiards.  By  J.  P.  Buchanan. 

Double  Volume.  2J. 

Chess.  By  Robert  F.  Green. 
Chess  Openings.  By  Isidor 

Gunsberg. 

The  Two-Move  Chess  Problem. 

By  B.  G.  Laws. 

Draughts  and  Backgammon. 

By  ‘  Berkeley.’ 

Reversi  and  Go  Bang 

By  Berkeley.' 


Bezique  and  Cribbage. 

__  By  1  Berkeley.’ 

Ecarte  and  Euchre. 

By  ‘  Berkeley.' 

Piquet  and  Rubicon  Piquet. 

By  ‘Berkeley.’ 

Skat.  By  Louis  Diehl. 

Round  Games.  By  Baxter- Wray. 

Card  Tricks  and  Puzzles. 

By  ‘  Berkeley’  and  T.  B.  Rowland. 

Parlour  and  Playground  Games 

By  Mrs.  Laurence  Gomme 


THE  CLUB  SERIES  OF  CARD  AND  TABLE  GAMES. 

Small  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated.  Price  is.  each. 

By  Dr.  Wm.  Pole,  F.R.S.  Dominoes  and  Solitaire. 


By  Robert  F.  Green. 
By  Major-Gen.  A.  W. 

With  a  Preface  by 


By  ‘  Berkeley. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
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